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PREFACE. 


In  the  spring  of  1900,  I  proposed  to  the  "Commission  for 
the  Direction  of  Geological  and  Geographical  Explorations  in 
Greenland"  that  1  should  like  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
Eskimo  language  there,  and  I  offered  to  prepare  myself  for  this 
work  by  a  year's  stay  in  Danish  North  Greenland. 

The  Commission  consented  to  arrange  for  such  an  under- 
taking and  to  enable  me  to  make  the  stay  in  Greenland  that  I 
desired,  so  that  I  could  there  collect  material  for  a  work  about 
the  language  calculated  to  appear  among  the  publications  of 
the  Commission.  On  account  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
investigations  I  was  to  pursue,  I  was  given  no  special  instruc- 
tions. The  hope  was  merely  expressed  that  my  travels  might 
also  possibly  result  in  some  contributions  to  the  ethnography 
and  traditional  history  of  the  Greenlanders  (cf.  the  Commission's 
communication  to  me  of  March  17,  1900). 

1  was  accordingly  left  at  liberty  to  choose  for  myself  which 
sides  of  the  subject  I  should  lend  special  attention  to  and  what 
methods  I  should  use.  It  is  but  natural  that  a  work  which  is 
begun  under  these  circumstances  will  easily  become  marked 
by  the  author's  special  training  and  individual  interests  in  his 
department.  Yet  I  hope  that  chance  has  not  in  too  great  a 
degree  set  its  stamp  upon  this  work. 

I  entered  upon  tlie  undertaking  not  only  with  entliusiasm 
but  also  with  the  best  intentions  of  making  unbiased  observa- 
tion, absorbed  with  the  desire  of  learning  the  language  as  well 
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as  possible  and  of  presenting  my  observations  in  as  exact  a 
form  as  possible.  In  how  far  I  have  sncceeded  in  the  latter 
will  have  to  be  tested  by  future  experience.  It  was  not  until  I 
came  to  work  up  my  material  that  I  fully  realized  how  difficult 
it  is  to  observe  well  when  the  object  of  observation  is  such  a 
rapidly  passing  phenomenon  as  language,  and  when  the  instru- 
ment is  as  individual  and  subjective  as  the  human  ear. 

An  account  of  my  travels  and  of  my  methods  of  phonetical 
investigation  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction. 

The  first  object  I  set  for  myself  was  an  investigation  of 
the  phonetics  of  the  North-Greenlandic  language. 

After  I  had  on  my  return  home  worked  up  my  treatise  on 
this  subject,  which  1  consider  the  chief  result  of  my  travels, 
I  realized  that  I  had  obtained  a  new  basis  for  a  critical  employ- 
ment of  the  existing  lists  of  words  and  specimens  of  language 
from  the  other  Eskimo  dialects  in  Greenland  and  in  Canada. 
I  therefore  worked  out  the  treatment  of  the  Eskimo  dialects 
which  is  found  appended  to  the  treatise  on  the  phonetics  of 
the  language. 

There  is,  however,  much  more  yet  to  be  done  in  the  line 
of  comparison  of  dialects.  I  fee!  confident  that  such  a  com- 
parative study  is  a  way  of  attaining  a  better  founded  under- 
standing of  this  language,  especially  of  its  word-formations  and 
its  whole  synthetical  character.  Not  until  the  Eskimo  dialects 
have  been  studied  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  describe 
and  formulate  the  Eskimo  grammar  after  its  own  principles, 
I  mean  in  such  a  way  that  the  inflexional  suffixes  t^h  any 
degree  of  certainty  can  be  classified  on  a  basis  of  their  inner, 
etymological  connection.  My  original  plan  of  appending  to  the 
phonetical  treatise  a  presentation  of  the  grammar  and  psychology 
of  the  Eskimo  language  1  therefore  postponed  until  later,  after 
having  realized  how  important  it  was  that  this  work  of  compar- 
ison should  be  taken  up  first. 

To   the   specially   linguistic  bibliography  which  is  found  in 
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the  last  part  of  the  introduction  I  have  added  a  short  sketch 
of  the  Greenlanders'  literature  and  of  the  present  state  of  their 
intellectual  culture. 

Finally,  on  the  hasis  of  those  accounts  of  arctic  exploration 
that  I  had  the  time  to  look  into,  I  have  prepared  the  accom- 
panying map  showing  the  present  and  the  earlier  extension  of 
the  Eskimo  race.  It  has  hcen  executed  at  the  Royal  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  to  whose  director,  Commodore  G.  Holm,  1  am 
much  indebted  for  the  care  and  interest  with  which  he  has 
taken  charge  of  the  work. 

The  collection  of  folk-tales  and  songs  which  1  obtained  in 
Greenland  is  considerable.  (Yet  the  collections  made  by  H.  Rink 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  far  surpassed  mine  not  only  in 
bulk  but  also  in  value,  my  collection  of  folk-tales  being  rather 
an  after-crop.)  With  respect  to  the  songs  that  I  took  down, 
they  consist  partly  of  drum-songs,  nursery  rhymes  etc.  of 
older  origin,  perhaps  from  heathen  times,  which  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  Eskimo  melodies,  partly  of  popular  songs 
of  modern  origin  set  to  sailor-melodies,  often  to  the  latest 
popular  melodies  from  Copenhagen.  Here  I  have  only  published 
the  former  of  these  two  groups,  and  as  far  as  the  melodies  are 
concerned,  only  a  selection.  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these 
tales  and  songs  give  us  some  good  samples  of  the  Eskimo's 
everyday  language  and  of  his  way  of  thinking.  On  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  loan-words,  there  is  no  European 
influence  to  be  noticed  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  Green- 
landers,  but  this  is  only  natural,  since  not  many  of  them  know 
anything  about  any  other  language  but  their  own.  Furlhermore 
both  the  tales  and  the  songs  that  I  have  written  down  lia\e  even 
been  transmitted  from  older  generations  in  tolerably  unchanged 
form  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  uninfluenced  by  European  ideas. 
If  the  language  in  which  I  have  given  them  should  contain  faults 
and  inaccuracies  here  and  there,  tliey  are  incorrect  reproductions 
of  single  words  which  may  have  been    indistinctly  pronounced, 
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or  repeated  for  me  in  a  different  form  from  the  one  which  would 
have  been  used  in  the  course  of  ordinary  conversation.  But  at 
any  rate  I  have  aimed  at  as  faithful  empirical  observation  and 
reproduction  as  possible. 

Most  of  these  notes  and  records  I  took  down  on  my  sledge- 
journeys,  in  the  huts  of  the  natives,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
stump-bed,  with  no  other  desk  but  my  knee  to  rest  the  paper 
on.  The  dim  daylight  from  the  window  and  the  flame  of  the 
train-oil  lamp  in  the  hut  made  it  just  possible  for  the  pen  to 
find  its  way  over  the  paper.  At  that  time  I  could  give  no  atten- 
tion to  the  contents  and  connection  of  what  I  was  hearing 
since  I  had  to  concentrate  it  all  on  the  phonetical  side  of  the 
words  so  that  1  could  get  an  accurate  reproduction  of  them; 
most  of  the  words  I  repeated  to  myself  as  I  wrote  them  down. 
I  refrained  as  much  as  possible  from  stopping  the  narrator  or 
the  singer  in  order  to  have  him  repeat  a  word,  but  I  often  let 
him  repeat  the  whole  so  that  I  could  revise  my  record.  When 
I  noted  down  melodies  to  the  songs,  1  used  my  violin,  which 
was  tuned  after  the  tuning-fork  that  I  always  carried  with  me.  — 
Thus  1  collected  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  considerable  pile  of 
paper  filled  with  specimens  of  the  Greenlandic  language  both 
in  prose  and  poetry.  In  style  and  spirit  at  least,  they  are  real 
Eskimo,  even  if  there  should  be  some  few  corruptions  due  to 
the  narrator,  or  some  mistakes  which  I  have  made  on  account 
of  the  haste  in  which  I  had  to  write  them  down. 

With  respect  to  the  books  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Greenlandic  language  so  far,  I  consider  them  in  part,  but 
only  in  part,  fit  to  learn  the  language  from.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  have  the  pure  Eskimo  language  by  itself  will  either  be  very 
careful  in  using,  or  altogether  shun,  the  translations,  especially 
when  they  have  not  been  made  by  natives  but  by  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. For  the  latter  have  generally  been  so  impressed  with 
the  power  of  the  language  to  form  new  expressions  that  they 
have  themselves   in  abundant  measure    employed  this  power  in 
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order  to  get  expressions  for  new  ideas.  Even  if  the  translations 
are  correct,  yet  they  do  not  represent  Eskimo  ways  of  thinking 
in  Eskimo  style  of  expression.  I  can  rather  recommend  those 
articles  about  life  in  Greenland  which  have  been  contributed 
by  natives,  generally  school-teachers,  to  the  national  magazine 
Atuagagdliiitit  (cf.  Introduction  p.  65).  The  system  of  ortho- 
graphy in  this  magazine  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  in  the 
Greenlandic-Danish  dictionary  (published  1871). 

The  author  of  this  dictionary  and  originator  of  the  present 
orthography  was  the  missionary  S.  Klein schmidt.  The  advan- 
tage of  his  orthographical  system  consisted  principally  in  the 
introduction  of  accents  to  indicate  not  only  the  word-stress 
but  also  in  part  the  quantity  of  the  sounds,  moreover  in  the 
distinction  drawn  between  h  and  a;  (my  q).  And  furthermore, 
in  the  case  of  many  words  Kleinschmidt  has  given  a  more 
precise  form  than  that  found  in  earlier  authors.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  have  heard  the  language  in  order  to  under- 
stand his  representation  of  it,  which  does  not  convey  a  direct 
impression  of  its  phonetical  character.  Of  course  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Kleinschmidt  knew  the  Greenlandic  language  as  well 
as  his  mother  tongue.  Of  that  his  grammar  and  his  dictionary 
bear  sufficient  evidence.  It  would  be  ungrateful  of  me  not  to 
emphasize  the  great  debt  which  I  owe  to  his  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  South-Greenlandic  language  as  long  as  50  years 
ago.  I  am  convinced  that  the  two  above-mentioned  works  of 
his  will  in  just  as  high  a  degree  as  the  founder  Poul  Egede's 
works  continue  in  the  future  to  retain  their  value  as  linguistic 
monuments,  that  is  as  sources  of  lexical  and  grammatical  know- 
ledge about  this  language  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  each  respective 
author.  There  will  still  be  enough  left  to  do  for  modern  or 
future  philologists,  who  will  find  other  problems  to  solve  and 
will  require  other  means  of  solving  them  than  those  which  were 
at  Kleinschmidt's  disposal. 
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Now  in  completing  my  work  I  cannot  but  feel  that  this 
strange  language  still  invites  to  long  continued  investigation 
and  that  I  have  far  from  sounded  its  lowest  depths.  Yet  I  hope 
that  the  results  which  I  publish  here  may  be  of  some  aid  to  one 
or  another  student  who  needs  information  of  this  kind  about 
this  very  inaccessible  language  —  until  some  time  when  there 
shall   be    still  fuller   and   more  certain  information  to  be  had. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  express  my  sincere  grat- 
itude to  the  Commission  for  the  Direction  of  Geological  and 
Geographical  E.xplorations  in  Greenland  for  the  excellent  assis- 
tance which  they  have  lent  me  in  the  accomplishment  of  my 
task  and  for  the  confidence  which  they  have  shown  me  through- 
out; likewise  to  the  Carlsberg  Fund,  which  has  shown  its 
interest  in  iny  undertaking  by  enabling  me  after  my  return  from 
Greenland  to  devote  all  my  time  and  energy  to  this  work  so  as 
to  complete  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Furthermore  it  must  be  permitted  me  here  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  my  former  instructors  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  Professor  Vilhelm  Thomsen  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Ha  raid  H  off  ding  Ph.  D.  and  Professor  Otto  Jespersen 
Ph.  D.,  who  by  their  recommendations  and  the  interest  they  have 
shown  my  [ilan  have  encouraged  me  to  carry  it  through. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  give  my  best  thanks  to  those  who  because 
of  their  special  acquaintance  with  the  language,  history  or  conditions 
of  Greenland  have  been  able  to  furnish  me  with  much  useful  informa- 
tion, to  Dr.  K.  J.  Y.  Steeustrup  and  Commodore  G.  Holm;  to  Pro- 
fessor Finnur  Jousson  Ph.  D.  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen; 
to  the  anthropologist.  Police  Surgeon  in  Copenhagen,  Soren  Hansen: 
to  the  inspector  of  the  Zoological  Museum,  H.  Winge;  to  Mrs.  Signe 
Eiuk;  to  mag.  sclent.  C.  Kruuse;  to  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  G.  C. 
Amdrup  and  to  Mr.  E.  Mi  kk  els  en -Loth  (to  the  latter  especially 
for  many  particulars  for  the  map  showing  remains  of  earlier  Eskimo 
settlements) ;  to  Pastor  Christian  Rasmussen,  the  parish  rector 
in  Lyuge  and  lector  in  the  Greenlandic  language,  formerly  missionary 
in  North  Greenland;    to   Pastor  Schultz-Lorentzen ,   Principal  of 
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Gudthuab  Scmiuaiy  in  South  Greenlainl ;  to  the  colouial  manager 
Johan  Petersen  and  to  Pastor  P.  Kiittel  in  Augraagsulik  on 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland;  to  the  Eskimo  Pastor  Tobias  Morch 
in  Upernivik  and  to  Pastor  Andreas  Hansen  in  South  Greenland; 
likewise  to  the  many  other  Danish  officials  and  native  Greenlanders 
who  hospitably  opened  their  homes  to  me  and  guided  me  in  their 
arctic  land  and  in  the  language  of  this  land. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Den  kongelige  Gron- 
landske  Handel  (The  Royal  Greenland  Trading  Department),  on 
whose  ships  I  sailed  to  and  from  the  distant  land.  The  present  director- 
in-chief,  Mr.  Ry berg,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Danish-Greenlandic 
parleur  especially  intended  for  the  officials  sent  to  Greenland  by  the 
Royal  Greenland  Trading  Department. 

The  work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Sophia 
Bertelsen,  M.  A. 

Copenhagen  in  August  1904. 

W.  Th. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

Journey.   Method  of  Investigation.   Method  of  spelling. 


1.  My  journey,  i  sailed  from  Copenhagen  May  20,  1900 
on  the  brig  Tjalfe  belonging  to  the  Royal  Greenland  Trading 
Department,  and  arrived,  after  a  six  weeks'  voyage,  at  the  colony 
of  Jakobshavn  in  North  Greenland  (Disko  Bay). 

During  my  daily  intercourse  with  the  Greenlanders  in  this 
colony,  1  began  to  learn  to  speak  Greenlandic,  thus  supplemen- 
ting by  the  study  of  the  living  language  that  insight  into  it 
which  I  had  hitherto  only  been  able  to  get  through  books*).  I 
frequently  moved  out  to  the  Greenlanders  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  and  lived  with  them  a  few  weeks  at  the  time.  At 
about  Christmas  time,  while  staying  in  the  house  of  the  colonial 
manager,  Poul  M filler"),  I  prepared  the  lists,  on  the  basis 
of  which  I  later  collected  specimens  of  the  phonetical  elements 
of  the  language  in  those  parts  of  Greenland  which  I  visited. 

About  the  middle  of  January  1901,  as  soon  as  the  darkest 
period  of  the  long  winter-night  was  past,  and  the  ice  lay  along 


*)  Yet  I  had  already  several  limes  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Green- 
iandic  before  my  departure  from  Copenhagen ,  having  here  met  the 
South  Greenlander  Henrik  Lund,  \\ho  vas  on  his  way,  via  Copen- 
hagen, to  the  east  coast,  where  he  was  to  talie  up  his  work  as  "kateket". 

'*)  Among  my  various  hosts  in  Greenland,  I  feel  especialh  grateful  toward 
this  Faeroic  man,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest  hospitality  on  my 
arrival  in  the  land  and  whose  guest  J  was  for  about  half  a  >ear.  The  year 
after  my  return  from  Greenland  1  received  the  sad  news  of  his  death. 
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the  coasts,  I  left  Jakobshavn  to  begin  a  sledge-journey  to 
different  parts  of  inhabited  North  Greenland.  My  object  on 
this  journey  \vas  to  gather  new  impressions  of  the  language 
and  folklore  of  the  people  and  abundant  material  for  a  study 
of  both.  I  first  traveled  along  the  coast  of  Disko  Bay  to  Egedes- 
minde,  and  from  there  68  miles  farther  south  to  the  Eskimo 
settlements  around  the  Aiddtsiivik  Fjord,  wliere  the  Greenlanders 
are  supposed  to  have  been  very  little  influenced  by  civilization. 
Here  they  still  use  gut  for  their  window-panes  (not  glass),  and 
drift  timber  for  the  beams  and  wood-work  of  their  houses;  they 
have  no  wooden  flooring ,  the  earth  remaining  bare,  and  all 
cooking,  heating  and  lighting  is  accomplished  by  means  of  their 
potstone  lamps.  After  a  few  weeks"  stay  with  these  primitive 
but  friendly  people,  I  continued  my  journey  toward  tlie  north 
and  returned  to  Jakobshavn  in  the  end  of  February. 

It  was  not  long  before  1  again  departed  from  here  and 
traveled  farther  north  on  my  sledge  across  the  Nugsuak 
Peninsula  to  the  colony  of  Imanak  \Oommannaq),  which  lies 
on  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  a  big  fjord.  With  this  as  my 
starting-point  I  traveled  over  the  whole  district  in  the  course 
of  the  spring,  being  able  to  traverse  the  fjord-ice  on  my  sledge, 
and  thus  get  around  t(i  all  the  Eskimo  settlements  about  the  coasts 
of  the  fjord. 

When  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  month  of  June  1901,  and 
the  ships  from  Denmark  arrived,  I  traveled  north  on  board  the 
bark  Thorvaldsen  as  far  as  the  trading-place  Proven,  and 
thence  by  long-boat  to  the  northernmost  Danish  colony  U  per- 
il i  v  i  k  {Upernaicik).  On  the  way  home,  we  touched  at  God- 
havn.  After  an  eiglit  weeks'  stormy  voyage,  I  arrived  in  Copen- 
hagen October  7,   1901. 

Of  the  400  days  which  I  spent  in  Greenland,  I  lived  for 
142  days  with  natives  in  the  Eskimo  settlements,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  in  the  Danish  colonies.  But  I  allowed  no  day  to 
pass  withiuit  being  in  company  with  natives  several  hours. 


In  terms  of  latitude,  my  travels  in  Greenland  extended  from 
68°  13'  to  72^  47'  N.  lat.  Between  January  15  and  .March  17,  I  tra- 
veled 920  miles  by  sledge,  accompanied  by  various  native  guides. 

A  survey  of  the  chief  points  on  my  journey  through  North 
Greenland  is  given  on  p.  6. 

2.  )ly  31ethod  of  Investigation.  The  phonelical  lists  men- 
tioned above,  which  1  had  with  me  on  my  travels,  and  on  which 
I  noted  doNvu  the  results  of  my  direct  investigations,  deserve 
closer  attention,  since  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  me  in  the  determination  and  classification  of  the  phonetical 
elements  of  the  spoken  language.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
for  each  of  the  sound-elements  in  the  language,  there  is  a 
special  list  headed  with  the  symbol  of  the  sound  under  con- 
sideration. Each  list  consists  of  a  series  of  such  words  of  the 
language  as  I  anticipated  would  be  useful  for  the  observation  of 
that  particular  sound.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  used  them. 
In  every  place  where  I  came  for  the  purpose  of  closer  investi- 
gation of  the  language  spoken  there,  I  hired  a  Greenlander  to 
pronounce  and  repeat  again  and  again  for  me  those  words  of 
the  lists  which  I  asked  him  to  say.  1  thus  got  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  parts  of  his  mouth  while  he  pronounced  the 
various  sounds  of  which  the  word  was  composed.  If  the  sound 
which  1  especially  desired  to  investigate  happened  to  be  pru- 
duced  by  means  of  a  position  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  which 
could  not  be  directly  observed  when  it  was  naturally  taken,  I 
had  to  let  him  ludd  liis  m<uilh  wide  enough  open  for  the 
light  to  penetrate  into  it  and  the  movement  of  the  tcmgue  to 
be  visible.  In  order  not  to  change  the  nature  of  the  sound  by 
a  too  forced  position  of  the  jaws  I  tried  to  make  my  observa- 
tions with  the  least  possible  opening  of  tlie  mouth.  Only  in 
some  few  cases,  for  instance  in  the  articulation  of  7,  it  seemed 
to  make  no  dilference  whether  the  angle  of  the  jaws  was  big 
or  little.     In  such  cases,  in  f»rder   to    illustrate   for   the  (ireen- 


(Those  place-names  which  are  spelled  according  to  the  ortography  adopted 
in  "Meddelelser  om  Gronland'  are  printed  with  the  usual  (upright)  letters; 
those  printed  with  italics  are  phonetically  spelled. 

The  abbreviations  of  names  used  in  this  -work  are  given  here. 

The  dates  give  the  days  af  my  arrival  and  departure.) 

1900—1901  N.  lat. 

Jl;h.    .  .  Colony  of  Jakobshavn  (IluUssiit).  .  .  .  June  30— Aug.  17  .  .  .  69°  13' 
Edb.     .  Trading-place  Rodebay  (Oqa-ttfnt)  .  .  .  Aug.  17— Aug.  30  .  .  .  69°  20' 

Colony  of  Jakobshavn 
Ki.   .  .  .  Eskimo  settlement  Kingigtok  [Kirjitioq).  Sept.  7— Sept.  20   ...  69°  14' 
Colony  of  Jakobshavn 

Trading-place  Rodebay Nov.  17 — Nov.  24 

Colony  of  Jakobshavn^ 
Ka.  . . .  Trading-place  Kangai-J  sledge-journey  Jan.  15— Jan.  19  ...  .  68°  18' 
t  s  i  a  k  {Kar/(  -cfsiaq)     f 

Arq.   .  .  Eskimo  settlement  Arqitfoq Jan.  22^Jan.  30  .  .  .    68°  13' 

Nqs.   .  .  Eskimo  settlement  Niaqornarsuk  .  .  Jan.  30— Feb.  7 68°  15' 

Egd.  .  .  Colony  of  Egedesminde  {A-usia-d) .  .  Feb.  10— Feb.  20 68°  42' 

/    sledge-journey      \ 
Egedesminde  I  via  Christians-  I 
Eq.  ...  Eskimo  settlement  Eqe  j  haab    (Chr.)    and  J  ^^^-  -S-March  5 

(ciaushavn  (CI.)) 
Colony  of  Jakobshavn  \ 

Ovinq.  .  Colons    of    Umanak  \  sledge-journey    March  5 — March  17 
(Oommannaq)       j 

Nqt.   .  .  Trading-place  Niakornat  (Niaqorndt) 70°  47' 

Nns.  ..  Trading-place  Nugsuak  (Nu-ssuaq)  ...  March  20 — March  26  70°  40' 
Uk.  ...Trading-place  Uvkusigssat  [Ukkusis- 

scit) March  26— April  3  .  .  71°  2' 

n Trading-place  Igdlorssuit  (DJ.orsuit)  April  3— April  13  ...  71°  15' 

Vp.  X  via  Upernivik  ISua  i^Tu-a)    71°  10' 

to  Colony  of  Umanak  [Oommannaq).  April  14 — July  24  ...  70°  40' 

Eskimo  settlements  in  Umanak  Fjord:  Sa-ttut  (Sa.),  Tu-/dtalik  (TuX.), 
ItiwAiarsrik  [Iti.],  SdX/Aarusdt  (SdX.\  Oommanndtisiaq  [Omnt.],  Ikerasak 
[Ike.),  Qarajaq  [Qurj.].  Sermiarsuit  (Serm.),  Qarsut  (Qars.),  Qeqertdt  (Qqt.), 
Appa  (Ap.),  Auppildttoq  (Aup.)  etc. 

Pro.   .  .  Trading-place  Proven  {KciTjersudttsiaq)  Aug.  1   72°  23' 

Up.  .  .  .  Colony  of  Upernivik  (Uj)ernaicik)  .  .  Aug.  2 — Aug.  11  ....  72°  47' 
Gdh.  .  .  Trading-place  Godhavn   Aug.  18— Aug.  24  .  .  .  69°  14' 

Furthermore  I  have  visited  in  passing  the  following  trading-places  and 
Eskimo  settlements:  Akugdlit  (Ak.  Aku/M-t),  Ikamiut  [Ika.],  both  between 
Christianshaab  and  Egedesminde,  Manermiut  (Man.),  Qeqertarsua-i- 
tsiaq  \Qqff>.),  Qipirjusoq  [Qip.i .  south  of  Egedesminde,  Pakitsok 
(Pa.  Pakitfoq),  Atd  (At.),  Kekertak  (Qqq.  Qeqertaq),  north  of  Jakobshavn 
in  Disko  Bav. 


56  •  CQ-  SvartuiJu^ 


K'- 


C.  CranstjOwrL 


UmaAai:  Fjord         C?(T'^''^-\r^ 


Disko  Fiord 


EgedesTninde  rj^^  '■ 

Maip    of  Maihtrmlut;^^,,.^  

section  of  North  GreexLland  ■.;.:■■'  kt'  '^'^~~^    ^-^ 

showing   the  rou-Le  •      ^^^\/^  r~---_.'— 

of  my  sledfe  journey  la  the  «^r^  \.^i^  ^"-^     b~ 

winter  1901.  .   ' J^^i^p^^  \    C 

">^-^L^0^ko  mars  v^^^lZ^^^-^ 


lander  what  I  wanted  him  to  do,  I  used,  especially  in  the 
beginning,  a  "stretcher"  in  the  shape  of  a  little  bone  peg, 
which  was  placed  between  the  upper  and  lower  front  teeth  in 
order  to  support  the  jaws,  and  to  keep  them  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  while  the  word  was  pronounced. 

Through  these  observations  of  the  sounds  of  the  language, 
I  have  in  each  single  case  been  enabled  to  determine  the  manner 
of  articulation,  especially  as  far  as  the  consonants  are  concerned, 
and  immediately  to  indicate  it  analphabetically  on  the  corres- 
ponding list  along  side  of  the  key-word  employed.  —  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lists  which  I  used  for  determining  the  vowels  and 
consonants  of  the  language,  i  had  other  lists  where  I  wrote 
down  my  observations  with  respect  to  quantity  and  stress  in 
Greenlandic,  together  with  some  few  rhythmical  and  musical 
peculiarities. 

My  experiments  in  connection  with  the  lists  were  made 
with  20  Greenlanders  from  the  various  places  which  I  visited. 
1  here  mention  them  all  in  the  order  from  north  to  south : 

Upernawik  District:  I.  Margrete  Petersen,  nee  Lynge,  born 
in  Upernawik  1833,  daughter  of  a  Greenlander  from  Kir^ittoq,  north 
of  Upernawik,  married  to  the  following  II.  Andreas  Petersen,  born 
in  Upernawik  1833.  III.  Robert  Thomassen,  Upernatvik,  born  1855. 
IV.  Lars  Christiansen,  Proven,  born  about  1883. 

Oommannaq  District:  V.  Peter  Uthesen  (Pitakdwssaq), 
\gd\orsui\.  (or  Qnrjulertusoq),  born  1869.  VI.  Pele  Sakkaeusen  {Pe'le- 
kdwssaq),  Igdlorsuit,  born  1870.  VII.  Emanuel  Samuelsen,  Cape 
Upernivik  by  Igdlorsuit,  born  1870.  VIII.  Peter  Isaksen,  Ukkusissdt, 
born   1857   (in  Qeqertdt).      IX.    Karl  Broberg,  Qarajaq,  born   1861. 

X.  Pavia    Samuelsen    (Paviakdwssaq) ,    Sagdliarusat ,     born    1868. 

XI.  Lars  Frederiksen,  Oommannaq,  born  1878.  XII.  Juanna  Leib- 
liardt,  Oommannaq,  born  1862.  XIII.  Jakob  Sigurdsson  (Te'),  Ser- 
miarsuit,  born   1 828. 

Jakobshavn  District:  XIV.  Pele  Brondlund,  Rodebay,  born 
1876.  XV.  Karl  Olrik,  Rodebay,  born  1850.  XVI.  Pavia  Cortzen, 
Jakobshavn,  born  about  1876.  XVII.  Johannes  Jensen,  Jakobshavn, 
born  about   1850. 
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Egedesminde  District:  XVIII.  Porta  Svendsen,  Egedes- 
minde,  born  1878.  XIX.  Jakob  Inugsuttoq,  Arqittoq,  born  about 
1876.  XX.  Ole  Ugpernangittoq ,  Niaqornarsid-,  born  about  1885 
in  Kar/t'ittiaq. 

That  which  1  shall  give  from  my  phonetical  lists  in  the 
following  pages  can  thus  be  considered  as  the  empirical  results 
of  my  investigations  with  respect  to  the  sound-elements  of  the 
language.  The  r-list  will  be  given  in  its  entirety  as  an  illus- 
tration of  how  my  lists  were  arranged  and  used  (g  111.  As  for 
the  other  lists,  I  generally  give  only  the  average  result  of  my 
observatious  for  each  word;  in  exceptional  cases,  the  Roman 
numerals  are  nsed  to  indicate  the  individuals  in  whose  mouths 
I  observed  the  articulation. 

For  every  key-word  cited  from  the  lists,  I  give  1)  a  phone- 
tical transcription,  2)  its  chief  meaning,  3)  analphabetical  in- 
dications of  the  articulation  of  the  sound  under  consideration 
according  to  0.  Jespersen's  system*).  —  For  my  investigations 
of  the  accent  of  the  language,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
special  section  on  this  subject  (§  21 — 23). 

3.   My  own  aud  other  methods  of  spelling  in  (Treenlandie. 

The  forms  of  the  words  as  they  occur  in  ordinary  conversation,  I 
have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  especially  in  those  fragments  of 
the  language  which  1  took  down  in  my  small  note-books, 
and  in  the  folk-tales  and  songs  which  1  wrote  down  as 
the  natives  told  them.  In  all  that  I  took  down,  I  exerted  myself 
to  reproduce  what  I  had  heard  with  as  great  phonetical  accuracy 
as  possible,  without  consideration  for  any  earlier  system  of 
orthography.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  what  I  had  heard,  I 
always  sought  to  have  it  repeated  whenever  possible.  My  pur- 
pose has  always  been  first  and  foremost  to  give  a  picture  of 
what  I  myself  have  observed  and  comprehended;  my  second-hand 


0.  Jespersen:  The  Articulations  of  Speech  Sounds.    Marburg  1889. — 
Fonetik.    Kebenhavn   1897—1899.     Lelirbuch  der  Phnnetlk.    1903. 
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observations   are    but    few,    and    I    have   tried   to  use  only  such 
sources  as  there  is  reason  to  beheve  are  reliable. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  to  meet  with  a  complete 
confusion  of  various  orthographical  systems  in  those  descriptions 
of  the  Eskimo  language  which  have  hitherto  been  published. 
For  the  authors  have  belonged  to  different  nations,  and  each 
one  has  of  course  started  out  from  his  own  language,  and 
made  his  own  native  pronunciation  and  orthography  the  basis 
of  his  auricular  impression  and  his  manner  of  spelling  this 
strange  literatureless  language.  It  is  natural  that  each  one  as 
far  as  possible  operates  with  the  alphabetical  characters  of  his 
own  language,  and  only  few  of  them  seem  to  realize  how  purely 
accidental  it  is  if  these  happen  to  correspond  to  the  sounds  of 
the  new  language,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  the  sound- 
systems  of  the  two  languages  will  in  any  way  cover  each  other. 
Danish  and  German  authors  have  described  the  dialects  in 
Greenland  and  in  Labrador;  French,  English  and  Russian 
authors  have  described  the  western  dialects.  They  are  men  who 
tliemselves  have  traveled  through  Eskimo  territory,  often  men 
who  have  made  long  stays  among  the  natives,  but  they  have 
always  lacked  scientific  linguistic  training  and  too  often  also 
natural  linguistic  talent.  The  specimens  of  the  language  given 
in  their  works  are  therefore  spelled  according  to  the  most 
varied  principles.  For  a  philologist  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
compare  the  many  different  reproductions  of  the  same  word  in 
these  different  works,  (among  other  reasons  because  they  give 
an  insight  into  the  national  differences  in  the  impressions 
conveyed  by  the  common  alphabetical  symbols):  general  com- 
parisons between  the  stocks  of  words  and  between  the  meanings 
of  words  in  the  different  dialects  may  no  doubt  be  easily  under- 
taken ;  but  a  scientific  comparison  with  a  view  to  clearing  up 
such  phonetical  differentiations  as  may  indicate  something  of 
the  relations  between  the  Eskimo  dialects  and  of  the  history  of 
the   language   can   only  be  undertaken  with  great  difficulty  and 
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uncertainty  on  the  basis  of  these  scattered ,  unmethodically 
reproduced  specimens  of  the  language. 

Nevertheless  the  explorers  of  the  inhabited  regions  in  the 
north  deserve  our  gratitude  for  having  taken  down  specimens 
of  the  native  language  in  the  parts  which  they  visited,  for  many 
of  these  specimens  are  really  of  great  interest  for  the  compa- 
rison of  the  dialects.  We  must  only  remember,  when  we  want 
to  use  them  for  this  purpose  that  many  accidental  influences 
may  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  forms  in  which  the 
words  have  been  communicated  to  us.  In  most  cases  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  chance  for  the  explorers  untrained  ear  if 
he  takes  note  of  the  phonetical  diflerences  between  the  dialects. 
Now  he  takes  down  the  language  from  the  mouth  of  the  native, 
now  from  the  mouth  of  the  interpreter.  The  dialectal  charac- 
teristics are  especially  apt  to  be  effaced  through  the  intervention 
of  interpreters,  who  as  a  rule  report  what  they  hear  of  the 
strange  dialect  with  the  accent  peculiar  to  their  own  idi(jm. 
Everytliing  in  the  strange  dialect  is  thus  leveled  down  to  the 
known  dialect. 

Therefore  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  traveler's 
specimens  of  the  language  which  he  has  heard,  we  must  always 
take  into  account  not  only  his  nationality,  but  also  his  own 
and  his  interpreters"  inaccuracies,  misunderstandings  and  in- 
consistencies. If  he  was  previously  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
known  dialects  from  books,  for  instance  South  Greenlandic, 
the  new  dialect  which  he  hears  will  undoubtedly  be  colored 
for  him  by  the  dialect  which  he  knew  before,  and  he  will 
of  course  use  the  orthography  of  the  dialect  he  knows  for 
reproducing  the  new  one.  It  will  be  most  convenient  for  him 
to  overlook  the  small  ditferences  of  dialect. 

Iiut  even  if  he  should  w'ah  to  note  down  these  differences 
as  the  missionary  does,  yet  it  is  not  everyone  that  simply  be- 
cause   he    wants    to    will    be   able    to    practise    that    fine   art    of 
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accurately  distinguishing  the  sounds  of  a  language  and  of  ap- 
preciating the  finest  shades  of  articulation.  It  is  not  enough 
to  dra^v  up  a  table  of  the  sound-symbols  or  letters  of  the 
alphabet  used;  the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  that  is  to  say, 
the  articulation  of  each  sound  must  be  accurately  described. 
But  in  order  to  give  such  a  description,  it  is  necessary,  first, 
to  observe  correctly,  and  secondly,  to  describe  competently. 

Well,  it  is  the  business  of  the  scientific  worker  to  be  careful, 
and  1  have  only  ventured  these  remarks  in  order  to  justify  the 
use  which  I  in  spite  of  everything  have  made  of  the  specimens 
of  the  language  given  by  travelers  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
language  written  by  missionaries.  The  paragraphs  in  which  1 
especially  treat  the  Eskimo  dialects  will  show  in  how  far  I  have 
dared  to  make  use  of  these  sources  and  what  conclusions  I 
could  draw  from  them.  I  have  felt  in  regard  to  them  in  about 
the  same  way  —  mutatis  mutandis  —  as  the  historical  philo- 
logist feels  in  regard  to  the  alphabetical  symbols  in  the  old 
inscription  which  he  is  interpreting.  On  account  of  typogra- 
phical difficulties,  i  have  not  always  been  able  to  retain  throughout 
the  orthography  used  by  the  foreign  author;  in  such  cases,  I 
have  substituted  for  his  symbols  those  of  my  own  which  1  con- 
sidered most  adequate. 

If  I  have  thus  been  compelled  to  use  the  severest  kind  of 
criticism  with  respect  to  the  works  of  others  on  this  subject, 
I  realize  that  the  value  of  my  own  work  will  depend  upon 
whether  I  have  been  equally  critical  with  respect  to  it.  I  too 
in  examining  this  language,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
unknown  to  me,  have  had  to  proceed  from  something  known  to 
something  new  and  have  had  to  see  the  latter  in  the  light  of 
the  former.  What  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  1  may  have  been 
guilty  of,  future  investigations  of  the  subject  \\ill  have  to  decide. 
To  facts  I  willingly  submit ;  but  1  think  I  have  been  ahead  of 
previous  investigators  of  this  language  in  my  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  the  formation  of  speech-sounds  in  general  and  in  my 
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scientific    training  in  that  group  of  tlie  European    languages    to 
uhicli  my  mother  tongue  behmgs. 

In  this  work,  I  have  tried  to  counteract  ail  uncertainty  and 
inaccuracy  by  aiming  to  give  an  exact  description  of  the  sounds 
of  the  hmguagc  as  I  heard  them,  together  with  a  consistent 
system  of  plioneticai  transcription.  My  sound-symbols  were  not 
unchangeably  established  all  at  once  as  if  by  manifest,  but  they 
were  time  and  again  altered  and  adjusted  under  the  influence  of 
my  direct  phonetical  experiments  in  Greenland.  They  have  been 
chosen  with  especial  consideration  for  those  sound-symbols 
which  are  gradually  winning  an  established  place  in  phonetical 
science.  I  felt  convinced  that  only  by  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  that  scientific  tradition  which  has  raised  the  science  of 
phonetics  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  today  could  1  expect 
lo  make  this  work  be  of  any  importance  for  students  of 
general  comparative  philology.  Of  course  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  for  me  to  find  a  (new)  particular  symbol  for  a  new 
sound  of  constant  occurrence  which  1  wished  to  isolate  from 
the  other  belter  known  sounds;  at  other  times  again  1  had 
begun  by  using  an  unusual  symbol  and  ended  by  changing  it 
to  a  more  usual  one,  when  I  came  to  realize  that  the  sound 
was  after  all  nearly  related  to  a  known  sound  in  a  known 
language.  Modern  phonetical  science,  as  is  well  known,  chooses 
its  sound-symbols  as  far  as  possible  in  agreement  witii  the  current 
or  average  usage  of  the  symbols  in  the  chief  European  languages 
(with  the  exception  of  Bell's  Visible  Speech).  I  have  of  course 
followed  this  principle  in  reproducing  the  Eskimo  speech-sounds  ; 
I  have  also,  like  the  phoneticians,  taken  the  liberty  of  adopting 
some  few  symbols  from  other  languages  without  regard  for  their 
peculiar  use  in  the  languages  from  which  they  are  taken.  I 
therefore  want  to  caution  here  against  any  misunderstanding  of 
the  Greek  letters  which  I  have  employed.  The  fact  that  I  have 
used  them  does  not  im[»ly  that  there  is  any  special  resemblance 
between    the  Eskimo  and   the  Greek    languages;    /   and    'j   Ijust 
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like  the  common  phonetical  symbol  5y)  etc.  are  merely  outer 
symbols,  merely  disguises,  and  the  reader  must  turn  to  the 
description  of  the  sounds  in  order  to  learn  what  peculiarities 
in  the  Eskimo  language  are  expressed  by  them. 

I  hope  that  the  system  of  symbols  which  I  have  used,  far 
from  hindering,  rather  will  further  the  absorption  of  this  group 
of  languages  into  the  large  reservations  of  ready  material  for 
scientific  research. 


II. 

Historical  data  about  the  East  Eskimo. 

Our  knowledge  about  the  early  history  of  the  Eskimo  people 
and  their  language  is  not  great,  although  they  inhabit  that  part 
of  the  new  world  about  which  we  have  the  earliest  historical 
accounts ;  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  old  Icelandic  sagas 
and  other  works  of  Scandinavian  historians.  The  historians  of 
our  own  time  and  of  the  past  century  have  with  ever  sharper 
and  clearer  judgment  tried  to  determine  the  relations  between 
the  various  old  sagas,  their  sources,  and  their  dating,  until 
they  have  gradually  succeeded  in  distinguishing  between  the 
authentic  and  the  more  incredible  elements,  and  have  thereby 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  use  them  in  establishing  historical 
data.  The  Eskimo  themselves  have  next  to  nothing  in  the  way 
of  historical  traditions  and  no  chronology  whatever.  When 
they  say  that  this  or  that  event  happened  in  olden  days  (itsaq), 
they  may  just  as  well  be  referring  to  the  times  of  their  grand- 
parents and  their  great  grandparents  as  to  the  times  of  their 
ancestors  who  lived  1000  years  ago.  We  can  rather  obtain 
certain  information  about  the  earlier  homes  and  wanderings  of 
this  people  through  the  accounts  of  the  first  discoverers  than 
through  the  Eskimo  people's  own  traditions.  I  shall  here  limit 
myself  to  giving  a  survey  of  the  information  which  has  been 
obtained  in  earlier  and  later  times  about  the  Eskimo  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Davis  Strait,  and  of  those  traces  of  the  earliest 
communication    with   them    which    were   preserved    in    traditions 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  even  after  the  connection  between 
the  two  worlds  for  a  time  had  been  broken  off. 


In  about  the  year  1133,  the  Icelandic  priest  named  Ari 
jiorgilsson  enn  fro5i  wrote  the  first  little  book  about  Ice- 
land, which  is  still  in  existence  and  which  contains  among  other 
things  the  earliest  account  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
Greenland*).  We  know"  that  Ari's  authority  for  this  account  of 
Greenland  was  his  uncle  porkell  Gellisson,  whose  information  in 
turn  goes  back  to  one  of  the  participants  in  the  first  expedition 
to  Greenland.  This  expedition  took  place  in  986.  With  respect 
to  this  matter,  we  read  in  Islendingabok,  chapter  6 : 

"The  land  which  is  called  Greenland  was  discovered  and 
settled  from  Iceland.  Eirikr  the  Red  was  the  name  of  a  man 
from  Breidifjord,  who  traveled  thither  and  took  possession  of 
land  in  that  locality  which  is  since  then  called  Eiriksfjord. 
He  gave  the  land  a  name  and  called  it  Greenland,  and  said 
that  it  would  give  people  a  desire  to  go  there  if  the  land  had 
a  good  name.  They  found  there,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  land,  traces  of  human  habitations  and  fragments 
of  (skin-?) boats  and  stone  implements,  which  indicates  that  the 
same  kind  of  people  has  wandered  there  as  settled  Vineland, 
a  people  tvhom  the  Greenlanders  call  Scrcelings.  He  began  to 
settle  the  land  14  or  15  icinters  before  Christianity  icas  intro- 
duced here  in  Iceland,  according  to  wJiat  was  related  to  por- 
kell  Gellisson  in  Greenland  by  a  man  iclio  had  followed  Eirik 
the  lied  thither." 

That  the  Scrcelings  in  Greenland  are  identical  with  the 
ancestors   of  the    present    Greenlandic   Eskimo   inliabitants  may 


F.  Jonsson:  "Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske  literatuis  historic",  Copen- 
hagen 1898,  vol.11,  p.  354  ff.  —  Aii's  Islendingabok,  ed.  F.  Jonsson, 
Copenhagen  1887. 
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be  considered  as  certain.  If  Ari's  information  is  reliable  —  and 
tliere  is  no  reason  to  question  it  —  there  were  already  before 
the  year  1000  A.  D.  Eskimo  wanderers  in  the  southern  part  of 
Greenland,  but  they  did  not  settle  down  there.  They  must  have 
preferred  regions  farther  north,  if  they  have  not  limited  them- 
selves to  a  visit  in  Greenland.  There  is  at  all  events  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Eskimo  people  in  Greenland  at  that  time 
consisted  merely  of  some  small  hordes,  which  only  shortly  be- 
fore had  come  to  the  land,  and  who  led  a  roaming  life  along 
the  northernmost  coasts. 

During  the  next  few  centuries  after  the  year  1000,  the 
Icelanders  settled  the  southern  part  of  the  west  coast,  where 
numerous  ruins  around  the  fjords  at  the  colonies  Julianehaab 
(Osterbygd)  and  Godthaab  (Vesterbygd)  still  bear  evidence  of 
the  old  ]Vorse  colonization*).  From  here  proceeded  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  first  place  where  the  Norsemen  saw 
the  Skraelings  themselves  was  not  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland, 
but  on  the  coasts  of  the  New  World. 

Already  in  the  year  999,  Leif,  the  son  of  Erik  the  Red, 
had  reached  America,  about  500  years  before  Columbus.  The 
discovery  was  quite  accidental,  since  Leif  was  on  his  way  from 
Norway  to  Greenland,  when  a  storm  drove  him  over  to  unknown 
lands  in  the  west,  where  lie  found  ,, self-sown  wheat-fields  and 
grape-vines  growing".  The  returning  discoverers'  accounts  of 
these  new  regions,  whose  fame  soon  spread  throughout  the 
North,  occasioned  the  big  expedition  which  in  1003  started  out 
from  Vesterbygden  in  Greenland  under  the  leadership  of  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefni  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  "Vineland",  as 
the  Norsemen  called  the  southernmost  part  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered land**). 


•)  F.  JoDsson:   "Grurilaiids  ganile  topografi  efter  kilderne.     0sterbygden  og 

Vesterb\gden".    Meddelelser,  Vol.  20  (1899).  —  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup:  "Ora 

08terbygden  ".     Meddelelser,  Vol.  9  (1889). 

**)  Our  chief  source  of  information  with  respect  to  the  Vineland  expedition 

is   Eireks    saga  rau5a,    Krilc  the  Red's  saga,    which  we  have  in  two 

XXXI.  2 
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There  were  three  ships  in  all  with  140  men.  Their  stay 
in  America  lasted  three  years.  For  various  reasons,  they  did 
not  succeed  in  founding  a  colony  over  there,  perhaps  especially 
because  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  natives  made  the  conditions 
too  uncertain  for  them.  After  the  plans  for  colonization  had 
been  given  up,  they  returned  to  Greenland,  bringing  with  them 
from  IM  ark  land  two  Skraeling  children  whom  they  had  taken 
captive.  "They  taught  them  [the  Icelandic]  language  and  baptized 
them",  says  the  saga. 

The  accounts  of  Vineland,  iMarkland,  and  Helluland  which 
are  preserved  in  the  sagas  are  in  the  main  to  be  traced  back 
to  the  participants  in  Thorfinn's  expedition  who  returned  home. 
If  there  have  been  later  expeditions  to  these  lands  from  Green- 
land or  Iceland,  we  have  at  all  events  no  certain  historical 
accounts  of  them.  The  designation  Skraeling  s  was  probably 
first  used  as  a  general  name  applied  to  the  native  population 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Markland  and  Vineland.  With  respect 
to  the  situation  of  these  lands,  the  lately  deceased  Norwegian 
historian,  G.  Storm,  has  come  to  the  result  that  Vineland 
corresponds  to  the  present  Nova  Scotia  together  with  Cape 
Breton  Island,  Markland  (i.e.  the  woodland)  to  Newfoundland, 
Helluland  to  Labrador  or  possibly  the  northernmost  part  of 
Newfoundland*). 


old  Icelandic  manuscripts  in  the  University  Library  in  Copenhagen: 
1)  Hauksbok  (AM  544)  wriUen  by  Haukr  Erlendsson  about  1320,  ed.  by 
Det  kgl.  nordiske  Oldskriftselskab,  Copenhagen  1892-^1896,  2)  MS.  AM 
557,  4*°  dating  from  the  ]b*^  C,  whose  original  must  have  been  written 
before  1300.  —  The  accounts  contained  in  Flafeyarbok  and  in  the  so- 
called  Groenlendinga  J>attr  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  —  Eiri'ks 
Saga  Rauba,  ed.  by  G.  Storm,  Copenhagen,  1891. 
Gustav  Storm:  "Studier  over  Vinlandsrejserne,  Vinlands  geografi  og 
ethnografi."  Aarboger  for  novdisk  01dk>iidighed,  2n<i  series,  2°^  vol.,  1889. 
—  A.  M.  Reeves:  "The  Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good".  London  1890. 
Jos.  Fischer:  "Die  Entdeckungen  der  Normannen  in  Amerika".  Freiburg 
1902.  "The  Discoveries  of  the  Norsemen  in  America".  London  1903.  — 
The  latitude  of  Vineland  has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  saga's 
statements  by  the  astronomers  Geelmuyden  and  Phvthian  (America),  who 
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With  respect  to  the  Skraelings  in  these  kinds.  Storm  has 
tried  to  prove  that  they  \vere  not  Eskimo,  but  Indian  tribes 
that  tlie  old  discoverers  came  across.  His  arguments,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  convincing,  especially 
because  the  information  given  by  the  sagas  about  these  natives 
is  too  scanty  and  too  general  to  serve  as  a  certain  basis  for 
any  identification  whatever.  They  might  have  been  Eskimo  as 
well  as  Indians ;  if  the  latter,  tlien  a  tribe  not  known  at  present, 
which  used  skin-boats  for  rowing  out  on  the  open  sea.  For  it 
is  scarcely  as  insignificant  a  feature  as  Storm  would  make  it 
out  to  be,  when  it  is  related  in  the  saga  that  these  Skraelings 
used  skin-boats  (huOkeipar),  just  as  at  present  the  Eskimo  and 
no  other  people  do.  This  point  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
accidental  or  erroneous.  There  is  really  most  reason  to  assume 
that  the  Eskimo  are  meant,  especially  since  it  seems  certain 
that  they  have  formerly  dwelt  farther  south  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  America  than  they  do  now.  Now  they  are  not  found 
south  of  47°  N.  lat.  (Hamilton  Inlet  in  Labrador)*). 

Read,    for   instance.    Baron  de  Lab  on  tan,  tlie    emigrant's 

description  of  his  travels,  dating  from  about  the  year  1700,  where 

he  tells  about  the  Eskimo  in  Canada,  and  you  will  already  find 

them    farther   south   on   the    map.     I  shall  quote  a  part  of  this 

book,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  way  in  wiiicli  the  French 

settlers  looked  upon  the  wild  natives**): 

De  V autre  cote  du  Fletive  (Saint  Laurent)  on  voit  la 
yrande  terre  de   Labrador  ou  des  Eskimanx,   qui   sont   des 

Peujjles  si  feroces  qu'on  n'a  jamais  pu   les  humaniser 

Les   Danois    sont    les   premiers   qui    I'ont   decouverte;    elle  est 


botti  independently  of  eath  other  came  to  the  result  40°  N.  lat.  as  the 
extreme  northern  limit  to  which  the  eykt  and  dagma  1 -positions  could 
refer  (of.  Fischer  u.  s.  p.  100). 
*)  cf.  F.  Russel  and  H.  M.  Huxley:  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Physical 
Structure  of  the  Labrador  Eskimos  and  the  New  England  Indians" 
iProc.  Amer.  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of  Science,  Vol.  48,  1899). 
**)  Baron  de  Lahonfan:  "Memoires  de  I'Amerique  septentrionale".  1703. 
Vol.  II,  p.  9  ff. 
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remplie  de  Forts,  de  Havres  &  de  Bayes,  oh  les  Barques  de 
Quebec  ont  accoiitume  d'aller  faire  la  troque  de  peaux  de 
LoHps  niarins  durant  I'Ete  avec  ces  Saiivages.  Void  comment 
elle  ce  fait,  des  que  ces  Barques  ont  moiiille  I'ancre,  ces  Demons 
viennent  a  hord  dans  de  petits  Canots  de  peaux  de  Loups 
marins  cousues  ensonble,  qui  sont  faits  a  peu  pres  comme  des 
navettes  de  tisseran,  au  milieu  desquels  on  voit  un  troii  en 
forme  de  celui  d'une  bourse  oil  ils  se  renferment  assis  sur  les 
talons  avec  des  cordes.  lis  rament  de  cette  maniere  avec  des 
petites  paletes,  tantot  a  droit  &  tantot  a  gauche,   sans  pancher 

le  corps,  crainte  de  renverser lis  est  constant  qu'ils  font 

plus  de  trente  mille  Combattants  niais  si  Idches  &  si  pol- 
trons  que  cinq  cens  Clistinos  de  la  Baye  de  Hudson  ont  ac- 
coutume  d'en  battre  cinq  ou  six  mille.  Leur  Pals  est  grand, 
car  il  s'etend  depuis  la  Cote  qui  est  vis  a  vis  des  Isles  de 
Ming  an,  jusques  au  Detroit  de  Hudson.  Ils  passent  tous  les 
Jours  a  I' Isle  de  Terre-Neuve  par  le  Detroit  de  Bellisle  qui 
n'a  que  sept  lieues  de  traverse,  <&  s'ils  ne  viennent  pas  jusqu'a 
Plaisance,  c'est  qu'ils  craignent  d'y  trouver  d'autres  Sauvages. 

Isles  de  Mingan  is  the  name  of  some  small  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  between  Anticosti  Island  and  the 
northern  shore.  Here  —  at  50°  N.  lat.  —  was  the  southern 
limit  for  the  Eskimo  in  the  year  1700.  To  the  west,  lived  the 
Papinaki  Indians  of  the  Algonkin  Tribe.  That  the  Eskimo  fre- 
quently made  expeditions  to  Newfoundland  we  also  know  from 
the  first  missionaries  who  came  to  Labrador  (1764)*). 

There  are  traces  which  point  perhaps  still  farther  south. 
In  the  earlier  home  of  the  Micmac  Indians  in  New  Brunswick, 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  lies  a  little  river  at  46°  40' 
N.  lat.  called  Nipisiguit**),  a  name  which  to  a  striking  degree 


D.  Crantz:  Historie  von  Gronland  (1770)  Vol.  Ill,  p.  313:  "Ich  habe  auf 
(lev  Nordost-Huk  von  Terre  Neuve,  wo  sie  [the  Eskimos]  doch  nur 
des  Handehis  oder  Stehlens  halber  von  Labrador  heriiber  kommen,  un- 
gefahr  200  gesehen"  (cf.  pp.  297— 298,  318). 

Thus  on  a  map  of  Canada,  signed  Echelles  1755,  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Copenhagen,  Atlas  Americanae  Tom.  LI,  no.  41.  —  Likewise  in  the 
synoptic  map  in  compte  rendu  du  Congres  International  des  American- 
istes,  Copenhague  1883.  —  On  a  map  signed  Carte  du  Canada  etc.  par 
Guiilaume  de  ITsle  (Amsterdam).  Atlas  Americanae  Tom.  LI,  no.  40, 
Labrador  is  designated  as  terre  des  Eskimeaux,  and  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Newfoundland  stands  "Grands  Eskimeaux". 
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resembles  the  Greenlandic  place-name  Nepisdt*),  which  signi- 
fies "the  -wolf  fish"  (Nipisiguit  =  the  small  wolf  fish?).  —  Also 
such  a  place-name  as  Tadoussak**)  west  of  the  Papinaki's 
territory  looks  very  Eskimoic.  They  may  be  Eskimo  names 
adopted  by  the  Indians  who  came  later,  and  which  thus  testify 
to  the  fact  that  the  territory  of  the  Eskimo  in  earlier  times 
stretched  farther  south  (and  west)  than  it  does  now. 

Of  more  curiosity  than  historical  value  is  the  tradition 
about  the  four  words  of  the  Skraeling  language  which  the  cap- 
tive Skraeling  children  taught  the  old  Norse  sailors.  Such 
foreign  words  which  are  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  long  periods  of  time  cannot  possibly  avoid  becoming 
strongly  corrupted.  Storm  thought  he  was  able  to  show  a  resem- 
blance between  them  and  some  few  insignificant  remains  which 
have  been  preserved  of  an  Indian  language  formerly  spoken  in 
Newfoundland  (the  Beothuks  belonging  to  the  iVlicmac  Tribe  of 
Indians).  But  it  is  daring  to  build  any  argument  on  such  unsafe 
ground.  It  would  be  quite  a  different  matter  if  the  words 
handed  down  reminded  us  of  a  language  which  is  now  spoken 
and  well-known,  as  for  instance  the  Eskimo  language.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reasons  for  assuming  them  to  be  Eskimo 
are  so  slight  that  they  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  consideration. 
I  can  only  stale  that  all  in  all  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Skraeling  words  in  question  should  not  have  been  Eskimo***). 

*)  In   Poul   Egede's:   "Efterretninger   om   Gionland"   (Journal  1721  —  1788): 

Nippiset,  Nepisene  (pp.  26,  180,  229). 
**)  Lahontan,  v.  s.  Vol.  II,  Carte  generale. 

*••)  The  Avords  occur  with  the  following  variants  in  the  old  manuscripts  : 
the  name  of  the  children's  mother  Vaetilldi  (Vaetthildi,  Vetthildi,  Veihildi, 
Veinhildi),  the  name  of  their  father:  Uvaege  (Vaegi,  JEsi,  Ovaegi,  Ovaee) 
the  names  of  their  "kings":  Avaldamon  (Avalldumon,  Avalldaina, 
Avalldaniai  and  Valldidida  (Avaldidida),  cf.  "Gronlands  historiske 
Mindesmserker"  Vol.  1,  p.  437.  In  the  Eskimo  language,  nva  means  that 
there!  (something  pointed  at  with  the  finger  or  indicated  with  the  eye), 
live,  husband,  ava,  north,   the  suffix  -miut  or  -miun,  inhabitants  of  a 
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Thus  there  is  neither  linguistically,  geographically  nor  his- 
torically any  objection  to  be  urged  against  the  supposition  that 
the  Skraelings,  whom  the  old  Icelanders  in  the  saga  claim  to 
have  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  about 
the  year  1000,  really  were  Eskimo. 


When  did  the  Norsemen  first  come  across  the  Eskimo  in 
Greenland? 

In  "Speculum  regale",  which  otherwise  carefully  and  at 
length  describes  the  curiosities  of  Greenland,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  existence  of  Skraelings.  This  work 
was  written  about  1250*). 

But  not  long  after  this  we  have  the  first  account  of  how 
fresh  traces  of  Skraelings  had  been  found  in  the  north  of 
Greenland.  This  is  the  account  given  by  the  Icelandic  "logmaSr" 
Haukr  Erlendsson,  who  in  the  year  1320  collected  and  copied 
historical  documents  referring  to  Iceland  and  Norway**).  His 
work  (Hauksbok)  contained  a  letter***),  where  it  was  indirectly 
stated  that  the  Norse  Greenlanders  were  accustomed  to  start 
out  on  long  expeditions  toward  the  north  from  their  colonies  in 
South  Greenland.  This  is  confirmed  by  some  extant  fragments 
of  a  couple  of  sagas  which  are  otherwise  lost.  They  tell  us 
that  all  the  storboendr  (chief  landowners)  in  Greenland  owned 
big   ships   which   had  been    built   to   be    sent   to   the   northern 


place,  -mut  or  -mnti:  to,  toward.  Thei;e  are  elements  in  the  four 
Skraeling  words  which  remind  us  of  these  Eskimo  words. 

*)F.  Jonsson.  "Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske  litteraturs  historic"  (189S), 
Vol.  II,  p.  995. 

'•)  Ibid.  Vol.11,  p.  594. 

**)  Hauksbok,  ed.  Copenhagen  1892 — 96,  p.  .500.  —  Gronlands  historiske 
Mindesmaerker,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  239  ff.  —  Antiquitates  Aniericanae,  Hafniae 
1837,  pp.  269—276  The  letter  is  preserved  in  only  one  copy  made  by 
the  Icelander  Bjdrn  Jonsson  (1574—16561. 
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settlements  (NorSrseta)  for  hunting  and  fishing;  they  liad  huts 
up  north,  partly  in  Greipar  and  partly  in  KroksfjarClar- 
hei5i  iKroks  Fjord's  Heath);  up  there  they  got  train-oil,  for  the 
sealing  was  better  there  than  in  South  Greenland;  melted  seal- 
fat  was  poured  into  the  skin-boats  and  further  prepared;  drift 
timber  came  in  great  quantities  from  the  bays  of  Markland*). 
I  shall  give  the  letter  in  an  English  rendering: 

"This  account  wrote  the  priest  Haldor  from  Greenland 
to  the  former  Greenlandic  priest  Arnaldr,  who  had  then  become 
king  Magnus  Hakonson's  court-priest  on  hoard  the  knar  (large 
ship),  on  which  Bishop  Olafr  traveled  to  Greenland.  That 
summer  when  the  priest  Arnald  left  Greenland  and  they  suffered 
shipwreck  at  Hilar nes  on  the  (tvestern**))  coast  of  Iceland,  there 
icere  found  out  in  the  sea  some  pieces  of  timber  which  had  been 
heivn  with  small  hatchets  or  adzes,  and  among  them  one  in 
which  there  sat  tooth-tc edges  and  bone-wedges.  This  summer 
there  also  came  people  from  Nor dr seta,  who  had  traveled,  farther 
north  than  there  had  hitherto  been  any  account  of.  They 
found  no  indications  that  Skrcelings  had  stayed  there,  except 
at  ■  Kroksfjardarheidi ,  and  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
must  he  the  shortest  tvay  for  them  (the  Skrcelings)  to  go,  no 
matter  where  they  come  from.  Ther'eupoji  the  j^ms^s  sent  a 
ship  toward  the  north,  in  order  to  have  investigations  made 
with  regard  to  conditions  north  of  the  most  distant  region  which 
they  had  yet  visited;  hut  they  sailed  aicay  from  Kroksfjardar- 
heidi, until  they  lost  sight  of  the  coast.  Then  there  came  a  south 
wind  against  them  together  with  darkness,  and  they  had  to  let 
the  ship  drift  with  the  uind;  but  ivhen  the  storm  had  passed 
and  it  became  light  again,  they  saw  many  islands  and  all  kinds 
of  game.,  both  seeds  and  tvhales  and  a  large  number  of  bears. 
TJiey  came  right  into  the  bay  (hafsbotninn),  and  then  they 


•)  Gronl.  hist.  Mindesmaerker  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  243—244. 

'*)  K.  Kaalund:  Historisk-topogiaflsk  Beskrivelse  af  Island  (Kbh.  1879—1882) 
vol.  I,  p.  401. 
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lost  sight  of  the  ichole  land,  both  the  southern  stretch  of  coast 
and  the  glaciers;  hut  south  of  them  there  were  also  glaciers  as 
far  as  they  could  see.  Tliere  tliey  found  some  indicatiotis  that 
the  Skrcelings  had  formerly  stayed  in  these  places;  hut  on 
account  of  the  hears,  they  coidd  not  go  ashore.  Then  they  sailed 
hack  in  three  days,  and  there  fi.e.  in  the  place  ivhere  they  came] 
they  found  some  remains  after  the  Skrcelings,  when  they  came 
to  some  islands  south  of  Sncefjall.  After  that  they  sailed  south 
to  Kroksfjardarheidi,  a  good  day's  rowing,  Jakohsmassday ;  it 
froze  there  then  at  nights,  hut  the  sun  shone  hoth  night  and  day, 
and  it  was  no  higher  ivhen  it  was  in  the  south  than  that,  when 
a  man  laid  himself  crosswise  in  a  six-oared  boat,  stretched  out 
against  the  railing,  then  the  shadoiv  of  the  railing  which  was 
nearest  to  the  sun  fell  on  his  face;  but  at  midnight  it  was  as 
high  as  it  is  at  home  in  the  colony,  when  it  is  in  the  north- 
west.    Then  they  traveled  home  to  Gardar". 

That  summer  when  the  Norse  explorers  came  home  from 
regions  farther  north  than  had  previously  been  known  can  be 
exactly  dated,  because  we  are  told  that  it  happened  about  the 
same  time  as  the  shipwreck  at  Hitarnes,  and  this  is  known"  to 
have  occurred  in  the  year  1266*).  The  Skraelings  themselves 
had  not  been  seen ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken 
about  throughout  the  whole  letter  indicates  that  the  Norsemen 
had  the  impression  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  expedition  mentioned  in  the  letter,  which  was  sent 
out  to  the  northernmost  regions  by  Greenlandic  priests,  w^as 
partly  occasioned  by  fear  of  the  Skraelings,  or  by  a  desire  to 
become  more  closely  acquainted  with  their  places  of  habitation. 

Where  are  Kroksfjardarheidi  and  Sncefjall?  —  The  first 
of  these,  if  it  is  not  named  after  a  man,  must  suggest  a  fjord 
with  a  remarkable  bend  (krokr),  surrounded  by  desolate  highlands 


The  Icelander  .  Bjorn   Jonsson's   Annals    of   Greenland,    in   Gronl.   hist. 
Mindesmaerker,  Vol.  I,  p.  83  ff.,  III.  p.  6  11'. 
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{heidi)',  the  second  suggests  a  conspicuous  mountain  with  eternal 
snow,  north  of  this  fjord.  The  distance  between  them  is  design- 
ated as  a  day's  rowing.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  Nordrseta  {=  northern  settlement),  where  the  Norsemen  of 
South  Greenland  had  erected  summer  dwellings,  and  which  they 
visited  every  summer  for  the  sake  of  the  good  sealing,  was 
situated  on  the  Greenland  side,  and  not  on  the  west  side 
of  Davis  Strait,  where  there  is  always  dangerous  and  difficult 
sailing*).  The  northernmost  known  monument  of  Norse  origin 
is  a  stone  with  a  runic  inscription,  which  was  found  on  the 
little  island  K  in  gi  ttor  su  aq  (72°  55'  N.  lat.,  about  1(5  miles 
northwest  of  Upernavik),  and  was  in  1824  deposited  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Copenhagen**).  The  inscription  simply 
gives  the  names  of  the  3  men  who  "raised  this  cairn  and  cut 
the  inscription,  Saturday  after  Gagnday  (April  26)".  The  year 
is  uncertain.  This  stone  was  no  doubt  raised  in  memory  of 
an  unusual  expedition,  as  a  testimony  to  how  far  north  the 
three  men  had  penetrated,  Kroksfjord  must  have  been  farther 
south***).  I  make  a  guess  that  Umanak  Fjord  (71°  N.)  is  the 
one  in  question.  The  special  krdkr  might  perhaps  be  looked 
for  in  Uwkusissat  Fjord,  either  east  of  Svartenhuk  Peninsula, 
or  at  the  inner  end  of  the  fjord.  Is  Sncefjall  Cape  Svartenhuk 
or  a  mountain  farther  north  (Qaersorsuaq  close  to  Upernavik?)? 
Hafshotninn  "Bay  of  the  sea"  naturally  makes  us  think  of  Mel- 
ville Bay.  It  is  possible  that  the  other  places  are  to  be  located 
farther  north.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  Skraelings  had  not 
yet  settled  south  of  Kroksfjord  in  the  year  1266. 

In  the  light  of  tliis  fully  credible  account  of  the  expedition 


*)  Prof.  Finnur  Jonsson,  with  ^\hom  I  had  a  conversation  ^vit^l  reference 
to  this  subject,  expressed  himself  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

'*)  Gr.  hist.  Mindesmaerker  III,  p.  843,  Plate  IX,  fig.  3.  —  Leiewell:  Geographic 
du  moven  Age,  Vol.  IV,  1852,  p.  77. 

"*)  I  venture  this  assertion  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  astronomical  cal- 
culation \\hich  is  based  upon  the  old  account  of  the  sun's  position 
points  to  a  higher  latitude  (Gr.  hist.  Mindesmserker  Vol.111,  p.  88.')). 
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in  1266,  that  description  of  the  Eslvimo  which  is  found  in  the 
so-called  Historia  Norwegiae  becomes  more  vahiable.  This 
work,  which  \vas  found  in  the  form  of  a  manuscript  in  Scot- 
land in  1849,  and  whose  original  the  historians  conjecture  to 
have  been  written  in  the  IS**"  C.*),  contains,  among  other  things, 
a  geographical  description  of  the  northern  lands.  ^'■Beyond  the 
Greenlanders  toward  the  nortJi",  we  are  told,  ''the  hunters  come 
across  a  kind  of  small  people  called  Scraelings:  ivhen  they  are 
irounded  alive,  their  ivound  becomes  white  without  any  issue  of 
blood,  but  the  blood,  scarcely  ceases  to  stream  out  of  them  when 
they  are  dead.  They  have  no  iron  whatever  and  use  ivhale- 
teeth  for  missile-weapons  and  sharp  stones  for  knives.''  This 
certainly  seems  to  indicate,  as  Fischer  thinks**),  that  already  in 
the  13*^  C,  the  Norsemen  and  the  Skraelings  had  come  into 
conflict  with  each  other  in  North  Greenland.  They  must  have 
been  seen  not  far  north  of  Kroksfjord  about  the  year  1300;  the 
Norsemen  there  prevented  them  from  proceeding  farther  for  the 
time  being. 

No\v  it  is  strange  that  just  exactly  from  the  region  about 
Umanak  Fjord  we  have  a  tradition  which  treats  of  the  Green- 
landers'  fight  on  the  ice  with  the  old  Norsemen  (qawkuna-it). 
This  tradition  was  sent  to  Dr.  Rink  in  the  years  1861 — 63  by 
the  "kateket"  Abraham  Eliasen  of  Umanak,  who  had  written  it 
down***).  In  it,  the  Greenlanders  are  called  innuit,  not  kakrXit, 
as  in  South  Greenland.  According  to  the  tradition,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  Norsemen  who  gave  rise  to  the  struggle,  because 
they  had  pursued  some  little  girls  wlio  had  been  out  to  fetch 
water.    These  girls  came  runnins:  home  and  shouted,  "Thev  are 


*)  F.  Jtinsson:    Den  oldnorske  og  oldisl.  Litteiaturs  Historic  (1900)  Vol.  II, 

p.  602.  —  G.  Storm:  Monumenta  historica  .Norwegicae.    Christiania  1888. 

The  above  quotation  is  found  in  this  work  pp.  76  and  205. 
**)  J.  Fischer,  u.  s.  p.  64. 
***)  Rink:  Eskimoiske  Eventyr  og  Sagn.  Copenhagen  1866,  p.  354,  of.  pp.  362  tl'. 

and  p.  206.  —    Tales    and    Traditions    of   the    Eskimo.     London  1875, 

p.  320—21. 
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attacking  us !"  The  Greenlanders  fled  and  hid  tliemselves  between 
the  heaps  of  stones,  yet  the  Norsemen  managed  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  them  and  maltreated  them.  The  Greenlanders,  however, 
by  means  of  artilice,  lured  llieir  enemies  out  un  the  slippery 
fjord-ice,  where  they  could  not  stand  firmly,  and  thus  the 
Skraelings  succeeded  in  overcoming  them  one  at  a  time  and 
killed  them  all.  —  This  is  the  only  tradition  that  has  been 
found  in  North  Greenland  about  the  old  Norsemen.  We  shall 
see  later  that  in  South  Greenland  are  preserved  more  abundant 
traditions  about  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  \i^^  C,  the  Greenland  Eskimo  gradually 
moved  farther  south,  either  because  the  Norsemen  ceased  their 
expeditious  to  the  north  so  that  the  way  to  the  south  lay  open 
to  them,  or  because  the  Eskimo  population  had  increased  — 
perhaps  through  new  immigrations  from  the  north.  At  all  events, 
the  Eskimo  had  begun  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
Norse  inhabitants.  The  first  encounter  between  them  that  we 
hear  about  took  place  in  1379,  when  the  invading  people  made 
a  hostile  attack  on  the  Norsemen,  of  course  this  first  time  on 
the  northernmost  colony  (Vesterbygd,  or  now  Godthaab ), 
killed  18  men  and  took  2  boys  captive,  whom  they  kept  as 
slaves*).     Then  they  withdrew  again  toward  the  north. 

That  Vesterbygd  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Skraelings, 
we  know  from  Ivar  Bards  son  (Bardtszen  or  Bere),  who  after 
1341  was  for  many  years  the  director  of  the  bishop's  estate, 
Gardar,  in  Greenland,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  topo- 
graphical description  of  Greenland,  which  was  probably  written 
down  on  the  basis  of  his  oral  communications  after  his  return 
to    Norway    (about  1370)**).     ^^Noic    the  Skroelings  possess    all 


*)  According  to  the  account  in  the  Icelandic  annals,  cf.  Gr.  hist  Mind.  Ill, 
p.  32,  year  1379:  "Skraelingjar  herjuSu  a  Grcenlendinga  ok  drapu  af 
peim  IS  menn  ok  tdku  tvo  sveina  ok  InitikuSu". 

**)  F.  JiJnsson:  "Den  islandsk-gronlandske  Kolonis  historic"  (Nordisk  Tid- 
skrift   for  Vetenskap,  Konst  ocli  Industri    1893).  —   Ivar's  description  is 
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Vesterbijgcr' .  we  read  here.  Ivar  himself  had  been  one  of  the 
men  in  Greenland  whom  the  governor  had  appointed  to  go  to 
Vesterbygd  to  expel  the  Skraelings.  They  found  Vesterbygd 
entirely  laid  waste  and  completely  deserted,  so  it  seems  as  if 
the  Skraelings,  for  the  time  being,  had  withdrawn. 

The  next  account  that  we  have  of  a  conflict  between 
Skraelings  and  Norsemen  goes  back  to  the  year  1418.  In  a 
bull  by  Pope  Nicolai  V  dated  Sept.  20,  1448*),  it  is  stated 
that  '•'the  barbarians  from  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  heathen 
arrived  30  years  ago  ivith  a  fleet,  attacked  the  Norman  ijopula- 
tion,  destroyed  a  number  of  their  churches  and  took  many 
captives.  But  most  of  these  captives  returned  later  from  their 
captivity  and  reconstructed  their  dwellings". —  The  attack  this 
time  was  on  Osterbygd,  and,  as  it  is  seen,  the  population 
here  was  not  altogether  exterminated,  but  recovered  again,  even 
if  it  was  only  to  die  a  lingering  death. 

At  that  time,  the  communication  with  Iceland  and  Norway 
had  already  long  been  inconsiderable.  This  is  evident  from  the 
scarcity  of  information  about  the  ships  which  sailed  to  Green- 
land. According  to  the  Icelandic  annals,  there  came  a  ship  to 
Straumsfjord  in  Iceland  in  1347,  which  was  on  the  way  from 
Greenland  to  Markland  (Newfoundland),  but  which  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  to  Iceland.  In  1368,  a  ship  brought  the 
last  bishop  (Alfr)  to  Greenland.  He  lived  there  ten  years,  but 
the  news  of  his  death  did  not  rearch  Norway  until  in  the  year 
1383**).  In  1385  it  is  related  that  four  ships  sailed  to  Green- 
land and  remained  there  two  winters.  One  of  them  was  com- 
manded by  Bjorn  E  in  arson  Jorsalafari,  who  in  Greenland 
took  two  young  "trolls",  that  is,  Eskimos,  to  himself***). 


found   in    Gr.  hist.  .Miudesm.  Ill,  p.  248  IT.,   cf.  pp.  4G1  ff.    and   in   Med- 

delelser  o.  Gr.  XX.  p.  322  ff. 

Liber  XXIII,  Registri  Bullarum  p.  251,  cf.  Gr.  hist.  Mindesm.  Ill,  166,466. 

F.  Jonsson :  Den  isl.-gronl.  kolonis  historic  p.  543,   in  Nordisk  Tidskrift 

for  Vetenslcap,  Konst  och  Industri.    1893. 

Gr.  hist.  -Mindesm.  Ill,  437.     On  the  way  home  from  Jerusalem,  he  lost 
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In  the  years  1406  and  1410  there  are  again  accounts  of 
voyages  to  Greenland,  but  they  are  the  last  tliat  are  historically 
certain.  Yet  llie  papal  bull  quoted  above  assumes  that  the 
connection  between  the  ^orse  colony  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  still  unbroken  in  the  middle  of  the  15*''  Century,  and 
that  the  colony  had  not  yet  at  that  time  been  exterminated. 
—  From  about  the  year  1450  we  also  have  an  account  of  a 
certain  BjOrn  Thorleifson,  who  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland  and  was  rescued  by  two  trolls*),  and  just  as  mythical 
are  the  accounts  of  the  expeditions  of  the  "pirates",  Pining 
and  Pothorst,  to  Greenland  about  the  year  1490**).  —  Finally 
must  be  mentioned  the  document  brought  to  light  by  JeHc, 
which  was  written  by  Pope  Alexander  VI  (1492  or  1493)***), 
and  according  to  which  there  had  come  no  ship  to  the  Green- 
landic  colony  in  80  years ;  as  a  result,  the  colony  had  fallen 
into  misery ;  now  a  bishop  was  to  be  appointed  to  go  over  there 
and  bring  them  help.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  this  plan 
was  carried   out. 


his  way  and  came  to  Greenland:  "The  Greenlanders  made  Bjorn  Bonde 
a  grant  of  Eriksfjord'fi  district  xchile  he  stayed  there  [and  helped  him 
in  several  other  ways].  At  last  he  was  benefited  by  the  chance  that 
he  had  happened  to  rescue  tivo  trolls,  a  young  boy  and  his  sister,  frout 
a  rock  which  teas  icashed  over  by  the  sea  at  high  tide.  They  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  and  from  that  time  he  did  not  lack  provi- 
sions, for  they  icere  exjierienced  in  all  kinds  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
no  matter  ichat  he  needed  or  desired.  The  girl-troll  considered  it  the 
greatest  favour  when  she  teas  alloived  to  carry  and  pet  the  little  boy 
baby  ivhich  her  mistress  had  just  given  birth  to.  She  also  wanted  to 
wear  a  head-dress  which  resembled  that  of  her  mistress,  but  she  made 
it  of  whale's  gut.  lliis  brother  and  sister  killed  thetnselves  and  thretv 
themselves  down  from  the  cliffs  into  the  sea,  tohen  they  loere  prohibited 
from  follotcing  along  with  Bjorn  Bonde,  their  beloved  master,  to 
Iceland."  No  one  who  knows  the  Esiiimo  will  doubt  that  the  trolls  here 
mentioned  were  Eskimo. 
•)  Gr.  hist  .Mindesm.  Ill,  468  ff. 

**)  Gr.  hist.  Mindesm.  III.  475—481.    (Glaus  Magnus.) 

'**)  Quoted  b>  Fischer  u.  s.  pp.  49  11'. 
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This  was  the  state  of  knowledge  about  Greenland  at  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages,  at  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  great  discoveries. 
By  this  time  all  connection  between  Greenland  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  had  probably  been  broken  off.  and  the  tradi- 
tion about  it  was  very  vague.  The  name  "Skraelings"  does  not 
occur  outside  of  the  Icelandic-Norwegian  saga  literature*).  But 
in  foreign  works  of  that  period,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland 
are  spoken  of  as  pygmies  or  as  pirates,  and  the  reference  is 
undoubtedly  to  Eskimo  immigrants.  Just  as  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  knowledge  about  Greenland  and  adjacent  lands  kept  its 
tirmest  hold  on  the  memory  in  the  northern  countries,  so  it  is 
also  probable  that  it  was  from  there  that  it  spread  to  the  south, 
where  it  left  traces  in  the  old  maps  and  geographies. 

At  all  events,  mediaeval  cartography  shows  one  certain  in- 
stance of  the  direct  influence  exerted  by  northern  tradition  on 
the  cosmography  of  the  period,  as  represented  in  the  so-called 
Ptolemaic  maps  and  the  old  Italian  Portulans.  I  refer  to  the 
change  which  took  place  in  the  cosmographical  representation 
of  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  world,  after  Cardinal  Filiaster 
in  jNancy  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Danish  "mathematicus"', 
i.e.  drawer  of  maps,  Claudius  Clavus  (Niger).  He  had, 
as  it  seems,  been  asked  by  the  Danish  king,  Erik  of  Pome- 
rania,  to  draw  a  map,  and  after  that  he  traveled  abroad**!.  Ac- 
cording to  G.  Storm***),  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  stay  in 
Italy  about  1425,  and  he  may  there  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  Ptolemaic  maps,  precious  things,  which  were  probably 
not  accessible    in    Denmark   at    that   time.     What    Clavus   knew 


*)  The  first  time  it  again  turns  up  is  on  a  map  drawn  by  a  Scandinavian 
historian,  Olaus  Magnus  (Historia  de  gentium  septentrionalium  variis 
conditionibus.  Basel  1567).  Under  Greenland  is  found  the  following 
inscription:  Hie  habitant  Pygmei  vulgo  Screlinger  dicti  (cf.  NordenskioliJ: 
Studier  och  forskninger.    Stockholm  1S84,  p.  34  11'.). 

**)E.  Erslev:  "Jylland".     Copenhagen   1886,  p.  136. 

'**)  In  Ymer  1891,  cf.  J.Fischer,  u.  s.  p.  66. 
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from  home  about  the  north,  he  may  have  added  tf»  the  old 
maps  while  he  was  in  Italy. 

We  see  the  result  a  short  time  after,  namely  in  the  well- 
known,  valuable  Ptolemaeus  MS,  which  Cardinal  Fill  aster 
caused  to  be  made  in  the  year  1427,  and  which  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  City  Library  of  Nancy.  On  the  map  of  the 
northern  regions  which  is  found  there*),  the  northern  lands, 
inchiding  Greenland,  are  surprisingly  correct  in  form  and  situation, 
when  compared  with  the  older  maps.  There  are  indications 
enough  that  this  change  is  due  to  the  Danish  map-drawer, 
whether  Filiaster  has  directly  employed  him  to  draw  this  map 
for  him,  or  he  has  only  used  a  copy  of  one  of  Clavus's  own 
maps.  For  a  time,  this  new  type  of  map  was  continually  in 
conflict  with  the  old.  The  incorrect  representation. was  repeated 
in  later  editions  of  Ptolemaeus  (Nic.  Donis  or,  as  Fischer  calls 
him,  Donnus  Nikolaus.  LIm  1482  and  1486),  and  seems  even 
still  later  to  have  become  especially  wide-spread  through  Wald- 
seemuUer's  map  of  the  world  1507**). 

Clavus's  map,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  basis  of  that 
representation  of  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  world  given  on 
Job.  Schoner's  globes,  which  in  turn  have  influenced  Merkator's 
and  Ortelius's  later  cartographical  works  (through  Waldseemiiller's 
Carta  marina  1516,  where  Greenland  is  correctly  placed***). 
Also  that  map  of  the  northern  lands  from  the  Zamoisky  Library 
in  Warschau,  which  iNordenskiold  has  called  attention  to,  as 
likewise  several  Florentine  manuscript-maps  from  the  IS***  C. 
belong  to  this  type---),  which,  however,  first  became  firmly 
established  at  the  appearance  of  the  Zeno  map  in  1558. 

Of   great    interest    are    the    place-names   which    are    found 


*)  A  good  facsimile  of  it  together  \sitli  the  inscriptions   is  to  be  found  in 
Nordensitiold:  Studier  och  foiskninger,  Stockholm   1883,  pp.  62  If. 
••)  Fischer,  u.  s.  pp.  86  fT. 
•**)  lb.  pp.  9.5—97. 
t)  lb.  pp.  71—72. 
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attached  to  the  northern  lands  on  this  type  of  map,  and  which 
have  proved  to  be  pure  Danish  words*).  A  list  of  these  with 
variants  from  various  Italian  editions  is  found,  for  instance,  in 
Nordenskiold's  Periplus.  With  respect  to  the  names  in  Green- 
land, which  are  especially  attached  to  rivers  and  promontories, 
they  appear  to  be  pretty  corrupt  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  interpreted.  The  name  Nice-  fluvius 
given  to  one  of  the  southernmost  rivers  on  the  west  coast 
undeniably  suggests  the  Old  Norse  hnisa,  a  porpoise  (delphinus 
phocaceus),  which  to  this  day  occurs  in  the  Greenlandic  Eskimo 
language  as  an  old  Scandinavian  loan-word  with  its  original 
meaning  retained.  If  this  is  accidental  or  not  must  still  remain 
an  open  question. 

On  the  Nancy  map,  we  read  at  the  top  to  the  left,  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Greenland :  '■^Carelorum  infidelium  regio 
maxime  septentrionalis",  ,,the  region  of  the  heathen  Careli 
fartherst  north".  Both  Storm  and  Fischer  maintain  that  Norden- 
skiold  was  wrong  when  he  assumed  this  to  refer  to  the  Finnish 
Careli.  For  they  had  already  before  the  end  of  the  13*^  C. 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Thorgil  Knutson,  so  that  the 
expression  "heathen"  would  no  longer  apply  to  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  their  land  lay  elsewhere.  The  heathen 
Careli  in  Greenland  cannot  be  anything  but  the  Eskimo. 

Claudius  Clavus  knew  more  about  them  than  what  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Nancy  Codex.  He  is  especially  mentioned 
in  Sc  boner's  and  Irenicus's  geographical  works  from  the 
16'^  C.   as    their   authoritv**!   for   their   accounts  of  Greenland. 


*)  Thus  for  instance  the  rivers  from  Lifland  and  farther  north:    fursta  11., 
arenas  fl.,  trediena  fi.,  fierdas  fl.  (i.  e.  first,  second,  third,  fourth  river). 

")  These  two  unique  passages  deserve  to  be  quoted  here: 

Franciscus  Irenicus:  Germaniae  exegeseos  voluniina  XII.  Hage- 
noae  (i.  e.  Hagenau  in  Elsass)  1518:  "Grolandiae  praeterea  insulae 
Cliersonesus  dependet  a  terra  inaccessibili  a  parte  versus  septentrionem 
vel  ignota  propter  glaciem.  Proficiscuntur  tamen  Caroli  infideles 
quotidie  cum   cxercitu  in  Grolandiam  et  hoc  absque  dtibio  ex  altera 
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They  relate  how  the  heathen  Careli  every  day  come  with  their 
military  force  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north  to  Green- 
land. They  are  dwarfs  who  use  skin-boats.  Claudius  Clavus 
himself  had  seen  some  of  them,  who  had  been  taken  captive 
on  the  sea  in  a  little  skin-boat,  which  was  at  that  time  still 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Nidaros  (Drontheim  in  ISorwayi. 
In  the  same  place,  there  is  also  a  long  skin-boat  which  had 
been  seized  in  olden  times  together  with  some  pygmies. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  distinct  mention  of  the  big 
and  the  little  skin-boat,  the  kajak  and  the  umiak.  The 
account  agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  information 
given  by  the  Swedish  historian  Olaus  Magnus.  He  writes  in 
his  Historia  de  gentium  septentrionalium  variis  conditionibus 
(Romce  1555,  Basil  1567)  in  Book  H,  Ch.  9,  that  he  himself 
in  the  year  1605  saw  two  skin-boats  fastened  to  the  wall,  as  if 
for  display,  over  the  west  entrance  of  Oslo  iDrontheimi  Cathe- 
dral, and  that  these  boats  had  been  seized  from  the  natives  of 
Greenland  in  the  days  of  King  Hakon  (probably  Hakon  IV,  who 
reigned  in  Norway  from  1355  to  1380).  Of  no  less  interest  is 
his  description  of  the  human  habitations  which  are  seen  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland  and  "which  resemble  hulls  of  ships 
with  the  keel  uppermost;  they  are  built  of  the  ribs  of  whales 
and   are  covered  with  moss  and  heather".     Above  the  chapter: 


parte  poll  septentrionalis.  Non  igitur  Oceanus  allnit  limen  terrae 
rede  sub  polo  nt  onines  priscoruvi  auctores  profitentur  veluti  honestis- 
sime  nobis  Niger  maihematicus  ostendit."     (Liber  X,  p.  CC.) 

J.  Schoner:  Luculentlssima  quaedam  terrae  totius  descriptio  1519: 
"Et  ab  illis  [scil.  Uildlappmanni  in  Pilappelandia]  ad  occasum  mo- 
rantur  Pigmei  parvi  longitudine  cubitales  quos  vidit  Claudius  Chlaus 
Niger  captos  in  mari  in  namcula  niodiea  de  corio  praeparata,  quae 
hac  nostra  tempestate  in  eeclesia  Cathedrali  Nodrosiae  reservatur. 
Habent  ibidetn  navem  longam  etiam  de  corio  quae  quondam  cum 
Pigmeis  etiam  capta  erat.  Haec  itaque  portio  p[arte]  maxima  Ptho- 
l[emaeo]  incognita  permansit.  Sunt  utique  asperHmae  et  frigidissimae 
montuosae  et  sylvestres  ac  nemorosae  regiones,  quartim  incolae  plus 
de  piscatura  et  venatione  vivunt  quam  de  x>ane,  quia  raro  ibi  annona 
ob  frigoris  excellentiam."  (Regiones  asperrimae.) 
XXXI.  3 
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De  pygmaeis   Gruntlandiae    is    an    illustration    representing    a 
European  fighting  Avith  a  native  dwarf  (Eskimo). 


Thus  we  have  found  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the  Eskimo 
along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  all  the  way  from  the  account 
in  Historia  Norwegiae  dating  from  the  13'^  C.  down  to  these 
late  accounts  from  the  16*''C. 

However  scattered  and  unsatisfactory  they  are,  yet  they 
furnish  certain  proof  that  all  the  way  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  new  era,  indeed  far  into  the  16*''  C,  there  still  continued 
to  exist  a  living  tradition  in  the  Scandinavian  lands  about 
Greenland  and  about  its  strange  inhabitants,  who  had  gradually 
penetrated  into  the  land  from  the  north. 

The  Eskimo  invasion  of  Greenland  did  not  take  place 
without  some  bloody  conflicts,  which,  considering  this  race's 
cowardly  character,  explain  why  it  took  such  a  long  time  for 
them  to  penetrate  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Greenland.  The 
invasion  has  probably  taken  place  through  repeated  advances 
from  the  west,  which  have  been  occasioned  by  sbiftings  in  the 
territory  of  the  more  western  Eskimo.  It  is  possible  that  in 
South  Greenland  they  have  mingled  with  the  few  Norsemen  who 
still  remained  there  after  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  had  ceased. 

it  was  at  this  point  that  English  sailors,  driven  by  the 
hope  of  finding  a  new  way  to  India,  rediscovered  Greenland, 
and  brought  home  fresh  accounts  of  the  land  (Frobisher's 
first  voyage  1576,  John  Davis's  first  voyage  1585).  Herewith 
begins  a  new  section  of  the  history  of  this  land  and  its  in- 
habitants. 


The  only  place,  so  far  as  I  know,  within  Eskimo  territory, 
where  there  are  certain  traces  of  the  old  Norsemen,  is  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  Here 
are  to  be  seen,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  large  number  of 
ruins  of  Icelandic  origin,  which  were  examined  in  1880  by 
G.  Holm*)  and  more  recently  by  Dan.  IJruun**).  In  this  district 
also,  Dr.  Rink,  in  about  the  year  1850,  wrote  down  5  old 
Eskimo  tales  about  the  first  and  last  conflicts  between  the  two 
peoples***).  Internal  evidence  in  these  tales  shoAvs  that  it  is 
really  the  old  Icelanders  that  are  meant,  and  not  later  dis- 
coverers ;  among  other  things,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  Norse 
chiefs  Olave  (Old  Norse  Olafr)  is  preserved,  which  indicates 
that  the  tradition  of  these  tales  is  at  least  500  years  old. 

Finally,  in  the  South  Greenlandic  language,  there  are  some 
words  which  can  and  may  be  Norse  loanwords.  Hans  Egede 
already  calls  attention  to  this  factf).  They  are  all  (with  the 
e.xception  of  kona)  words  which  in  form  stand  isolated  in  the 
Greenlandic  language ,  and  they  are  not  used  much  outside 
of  South  Greenland,  kotia  (Egede's  vocab.)  =  mulier,  uxor,  is 
no  longer  used  and  was  a  rare  word  already  in  Egede's  time-]-]-). 
But  its  existence  is  also  testified  to  by  Olearius's  list  of  words 
(kona)  from  1656.  From  Old  Norse  kona  (woman)?  sava  or  savaq^ 
a  sheep,  (Fabricius's  vocab.),  nisa  or  nisaq,  a  porpoise,  kuan-eq, 
angelica   archangelica,    could   correspond    to    Old   Norse    saudr 


•)  Meddelelser  om  Groiiland  VI,  1883. 
"i  lb.  XVI,   1896. 

'**)  H.  Rink:  Esk.  eventyr  og  sagn  1866.  —  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the 
Esiiimo  (Edinburgh  and  London  1875)  no.  3—4. 
t)  "Det  gamle  Groniands  nye  Perlustration"  1729  (wriUen  1724):  "It  is 
quite  certain  that  these  present  Greenlandic  inhabitants,  as  far  as 
the  ivest  coast  is  concerned,  are  principally  the  descendants  of  the 
old  so-called  Skrcelings.  But  that  some  of  the  Norsemen  have  mixed 
with  them  and  become  naturalized  in  the  course  of  time  may  he  con- 
cluded from  some  few  Norse  tcords,  agreeing  with  our  language  both 
in  form  and  meaning."  (p.  23.) 
]i]  u.  s    p.  64. 
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(gen.  sauSa),  linisa  and  hvOnn  (plur.  hvannir)  New  Norwegian 
kvanne.  The  presence  of  these  same  words  in  the  language 
of  Labrador  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  first  mission- 
aries, who  came  from  Greenland,  introduced  them  there.  The 
meaning  of  kuan-eq  in  Labrador,  however,  is  not  angelica,  but 
a  kind  of  edible  seaweed,  and  sava  has  there  the  form  sa-^aq 
(vocab.  sauyak). 

kala-leq,  a  South  Greenlander,  just  about  corresponds  to 
Old  Norse  skraeling*),  which,  when  pronounced  by  a  Green- 
lander,  would  become  ^sakala-leq.  The  first  thing  that  might 
make  the  connection  between  these  two  words  seem  doubtful 
is  the  absence  of  the  first  syllable  {sa-)  in  the  Eskimo  word, 
but  the  Greenlanders  themselves  explained  to  Egede  that  they 
were  called  by  that  name  by  the  old  Norsemen  (cf.  Egede's 
vocab.  under  kardlek ,  Groenlandus  indigena.  Ita  vocatus  se 
dictitant  a  priscis  Christianis,  terrae  hujus  qvondam  incolisl. 
In  Iceland,  the  word  at  present  signifies:  a  churl,  a  coarse 
brutal  person.  In  Denmark,  it  is  rather  used  of  a  cowed  or 
effeminate  person  and  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  adjective 
skral.  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  and  the  Danish  and  Ice- 
landic words  are  possibly  to  be  traced  to  different  origins.  In 
Icelandic,  it  seems  most  plausible  to  connect  it  with  skraekr, 
scream,  and  skraekja,  to  scream  (Fritzner's  dictionary);  in 
modern  Norwegian,  there  is  a  word  skraeaela  =  Swedish  and 
Danish  skral e,  to  squall  (denominative  of  skral);  the  last 
word  is  not  known  from  the  Old  Icelandic  language,  but  still 
it  may  have  existed  there  once  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
Greenlandic  name.  The  first  discoverers  of  modern  times  often 
tell  about  the  noise  and  screams  which  the  Eskimo  raised  at 
the  sight  of  them,  for  instance  John  Davis  on  his  first  voyage 
(1585):  "The  people  of  the  countrey  hauing  espied  us,  mad  a 
lamentable    noise,    as    we    thought,    with    great    outcries    and 


*)  Fritzner's  Dictionary  lias  also  the  form   skrelingr   once   (Chron.  Nor- 
vegiae). 
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skreechings:  we  hearing  them,  thought  it  had  bene  the  houling 
of  wolues"  *).  —  If  it  is  permissible  to  draw  any  conchision 
from  Claudius  Clavus's  Careli,  and  if  this  name  has  not 
simply  been  transferred  to  Greenland  from  the  Careli  of  Fin- 
land, one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  strong  resemblance  between 
this  name  and  Egede's  kara-leq]  r  no  doubt  stands  for  a  point 
r,  so  that  the  word  in  reality  almost  coincides  with  the  other 
existing  form  kakrleq.  W  here  has  Clavus,  who  seems  to  have 
been  so  unusually  well  informed  in  matters  of  Greenlandic 
geography,  got  this  form  of  the  name?  Is  it  possible  that 
already  at  that  time  the  Eskimo  kara-Ieq  was  known  in  the 
northern  countries  alongside  of  the  Icelandic-Norwegian  skrae- 
ling  or  skreling?  If  so,  the  uncertainty  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  would  only  be  increased,  and  there  would  be  one 
more  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  originally  an  Eskimo  word 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Scandinavians  and  by  false 
etymology  changed  to  skrceling.  Yet  the  phonetical  characteris- 
tics of  the  two  languages  make  this  hypothesis  too  seem  rather 
uncertain.  If,  however,  this  word  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Eskimo  language  from  the  Icelandic,  it  must  have  lost  its 
initial  s  earlv. 


We  may  no  doubt  take  for  granted  that  communication 
between  the  various  Eskimo  tribes  was  greater,  perhaps 
far  greater,  in  earlier  time?  than  at  present'*).    The  accounts  of 


*)  Hakluyt  Voyages  III,  p.  134,  cf.  Frobisher's  second  voyage  1-577,  ib.  p.  101. 
•*)  It  is  suggestive  to  read  in  Cranz  about  how  the  Labrador  Eskimo, 
when  the  missionaries  for  the  first  time  mentioned  the  Greenianders 
and  said  that  they  came  from  the  Karalifs,  immediately  seemed  to 
know  this  name  and  shouted:  "the  Kara' lit  up  north  there  are 
evil  people".  This  idea  that  the  Karalit  were  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
north,  leads  us  to  a  surmise  as  to  whether  this  name  could  have  come 
to  the  Labrador  Eskimo  from  the  north,  through  communication  north  of 
the  Strait.     D.  Cranz:  Der  Gronlandischen  Historie  (1770)  III,  pp.  298  fl". 
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the  Egedes  about  the  expeditions  of  the  Greeiilanders  give  us 
that  impression,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  information  in  later 
works  about  those  Eskimo  who  have  not  yet  been  hemmed  in 
by  Christian  civilization,  but  who  have  kept  intact  the  free 
habits  of  their  ancestors.  Both  Bessels  and  Peary  relate  that 
on  the  Greenland  side  of  Smith  Sound,  they  found  families 
who  had  come  there  from  Ellesmere  Land  from  the  west; 
thus  came  Itokirssuk  (i.  e.  iwtoqerssoq ,  he  who  stammers 
in  speaking)  in  1868  together  with  several  others  from  Baffin 
Land.  Peary  mentions  that  twice  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  has  there  been  immigration  from  western  tribes').  Since 
neither  Inglefield  (1852)  nor  Sverdrup  (1899 — 1902)  came  across 
any  Eskimo  on  the  coasts  of  Ellesmere  Land  or  in  Jones 
Sound,  the  immigrating  families  must  have  come  from  some 
place  still  farther  away  ( Baffins  Land?).  "The  Smith  Sound 
Eskimo",  writes  Kroeber,  "call  these  western  people  Adlet"; 
then ,  having  mentioned  a  number  of  differences  between 
the  two  tribes,  he  continues:  "In  the  language,  too,  the 
Adlet  are  said  to  differ  from  the  Smith  Sound  tribe.  When 
Qumunapik  first  arrived  at  Smith  Sound,  he  needed  signs 
to  make  himself  understood.  Instead  of  "naga"  he  said 
"haika"  or  "ha  qa"  for  "no"  (Baffin  Land  "aqai")."  —  Fr.  Boas, 
the  distinguished  investigator  of  the  Eskimo  in  Baffins  Land, 
relates**)  that  the  southernmost  inliabitants  of  this  island  cross 
Lancaster  Sound  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  pass  the  winter 
on  the  east  side  of  North  Devon.  "While  here,  they  keep  up 
some  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Umingman  Nuna 
(Ellesmere  Land).  —  It  is  said  that  they  reach  the  northern  shore, 
whence  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  Nedlung,  stretches  toward 
Ellesmere  Land.    Through  the  narrow  passage  which  separates 


*)  Peary:  Northward  over  the  Great  Ice  1898.  —  A.  L.  Kroeber:  The  Eskimo 
of  Smith  Sound,  in  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.   Vol.  XIl.  1899,  p.  267. 

'*)  Fr.  Boas:  The  Central  Eskimo  (Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnol.  Smithson. 
Inst.    Washington  1888)  p.  443. 
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Tiidjan  from  Nedlung,  runs  a  very  swift  tide,  which  keeps  open 
a  water  hole  throughout  the  winter.  Ail  around  this  place,  the 
ice  wastes  quickly  in  the  spring,  and  a  large  basin  is  formed, 
which  abounds  with  seals.  Only  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
which  lies  nearest  North  Devon  is  high  and  steep,  presenting 
a  bold  face.  Farther  north  it  is  rather  low.  —  Having  reached 
Umingman  Nuna,  the  Eskimo  who  gave  me  this  information 
affirm  that  they  fell  in  with  a  small  tribe  who  resided  on  this 
shore.  Here  they  lived  for  some  time,  as  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  seals  during  the  whole  year.  Farther  northwest  is  a 
large  fjord,  Kangerfluksiaq,  off  which  an  island  is  found, 
Qeqertakadlinang  by  name.  The  Eskimo  do  not  visit  the  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ijord,  as  bears  are  said  to  be  very 
numerous  and  large  there.  Though  these  migrations  to  Jones 
Sound  do  not  occur  very  frequently,  they  have  by  no  means 
been  discontinued.  For  instance,  a  family  which  was  well 
known  to  me  has  visited  Smith  Sound,  and  the  father  of  some 
friends  of  a  resident  of  Cumberland  Sound  returned  about  flfteen 
years  ago  from  a  long  stay  on  Tudjan  and  Nedlung." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  description  of  the  unknown  regions 
in  the  north  written  about  20  years  ago  on  the  basis  of  the 
accounts  of  the  natives  of  Baffin  Land  is  in  a  striking  manner 
confirmed  by  Sverdrup's  latest  discoveries  (;1899 — 1902),  with 
but  the  one  difference  that  Sverdrup  did  not  see  any  Eskimo 
in  Ellesmere  Land,  but  only  traces  of  them.  On  the  maps 
showing  the  geographical  results  of  the  expedition,  which  were 
published  by  G.  Isachsen  in  Petermanns  .Mitlheilungen,  rSorth 
Devon  does  end  in  a  peninsula,  whereby  Jones  Sound  is  greatly 
narrowed,  and  through  the  sound  runs  a  swift  tide.  Kangertluk- 
siaq,  the  large  fjord  mentioned,  with  the  island  lying  just  out- 
side, is  probably  one  of  the  fjords  on  the  west  side  of  Elles- 
mere Land,  where  the  Norwegian  expedition  found  the  places 
which  were  richest  in  animal  and  plant  life.  From  here,  there 
is  onlv   a    little   distance    to  Smith  Sound  and  to  the  northern- 
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most  coast  of  Greenland.  That  this  has  been  the  route  to 
Greenland  in  past  times  is  certain,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  sporadic  immigrations  have  taken  place  all  the  \vay  down 
to  our  days.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that  only  a  few  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  more  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
tribes  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  Davis  Strait,  and  that  in  the 
14*^  Century,  when  the  Eskimo  first  began  to  press  southward 
from  the  northernmost  parts  of  Greenland,  the  two  tribes  had 
more  in  common  with  respect  to  language  and  customs  than 
is  the  case  to-day.  The  separation  between  the  Greenland 
Eskimo  and  the  Labrador  Eskimo  is  perhaps  after  all  not 
much  older  than  600  years,  and  to  this  supposition  the  great 
resemblance  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  still  exists  between  the 
languages  of  these  tribes  also  seems  to  point. 

As  for  the  Greenlanders  themselves,  they  by  no  means 
seem  to  be  homogeneous.  It  was  already  brought  to  light  as 
a  result  of  the  anthropological  investigations  led  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  years  1885 — 1888  that  there  existed  a  distinct 
tribal  difference  between  the  northernmost  Greenlanders  in  the 
Upernavik  District  and  the  remaining  population  of  the 
west  coast*).  In  the  case  of  the  population  of  the  east  coast, 
it  was  more  difficult  to  decide  where  they  belonged,  perhaps 
because  the  material  for  investigation  was  rather  scanty. 

Linguistically  there  is  a  pretty  sharp  division  between 
Upernavik  and  Umanak,  so  this  is  also  another  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  population  in  the  north  has  immigrated  later 
than  the  population  in  the  south,  and  that  it  has  sprung  from 
a  different  tribe. 

I  consider  it  not  impossible  that  the  isolated  tribe  at 
Angmagssalik  (pronounce:  animassalik)  on  the  east  coast  is 
another  off-shoot  of  the    same  migratory  horde,  although  per- 


*)  Soven  Hansen:  Bidrag  til  Vestgronlaendernes  Anthropologi,  Meddelelser 
om  Gronland  Vol.  VII,  pp.  203—205,  229—230.  —  Bidrag  til  Ostgren- 
laendernes  Anthropologi,   Meddelelser  om  Gronland  Vol.  X,  188S. 
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haps  it  has  mixed  with  West  Greenlanders  from  the  south.  The 
traces  that  have  been  found  of  Eskimo  migrations  do  not  lie  far 
apart  along  the  northernmost  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  land. 

Many  traces,  also  of  permanent  settlement,  have  been  found 
in  Grinnell  Land  and  Grant  Land,  which  are  separated  from 
the  northernmost  part  of  Greenland  only  by  the  narrow  Kennedy 
and  Robeson  Channels.  Greely  found  remains  of  houses  at 
about  Hf"  45' ]\.  lat.  at  Lake  Hazen  and  Ruggles  River*).  Nares 
found  traces  of  a  large  Eskimo  settlement  at  Radmore  Harbour 
in  Rawlings  Bay  (80""  15'  N.  lat.),  and  traces  of  tent-places  much 
farther  north,  likewise  a  large  wooden  sledge  and  a  stone  lamp 
only  a  few  miles  south  of  82°  N.  lat.  "Northwards  from  Cape 
Beechey  no  trace  of  man  was  discovered"**). 

On  the  Greenland  side  just  opposite  to  these  points,  the 
American  North  Pole  expedition  (1871  —  1873)  found  many  traces 
of  wandering  Eskimo,  for  instance  tent-places  at  Thank  God 
Harbour  in  Polaris  Bay  (81°  30')  and  traces  of  permanent  habi- 
tation on  OfFley  Islands  in  the  northern  part  of  Petermann's 
Fjord***).  This  is  about  four  degrees  north  of  the  northern- 
most settlement  on  the  west  coast  (Whale  Sound),  and  it  lies 
north  of  Humboldt's  Glacier,  which  by  the  Ita-Eskimo  is  con- 
sidered impassible. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  the  northernmost  tent- 
places  which  have  hitherto  been  found  lie  on  the  south  side 
of  Cape  Ritter,  slightly  north  of  76""  N.  lat.  Large  numbers  of 
such  places  have,  been  found  on  the  southern  point  of  Shannon 
Island  (75°— 75°  30'),  which  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  island 
has  been  visited  every  summer  through  a  long  period  of  years. 
That  there  have  been  permanent  settlements  too  in  these  parts 


•)  Greely:  Three  >ears  of  .\rctic  Service  1881  —  1884  (London  1886)  Vol.  I, 

pp.  379-. 38.3,  406. 
*•)  Nares:  Vo>age  to  the  Polar  Sea  187.0—1876  (London  1878)  Vol.11,  pp.  146 

—  149  and  pp.  187—191  (H.  W.  Felldem. 
•**)  Bessels:  Die  amerikanische  Nordpolexpedition  (Leipzig  1879)  pp.  136,  2S0. 
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we  may  conclude  from  the  many  winter-huts  and  graves  which 
have  been  found  on  Klein  Pendulum  Island  and  around  the 
inner  end  of  Franz  Josefs  Fjord  *).  This  coast  deserves  especial 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  historian  because  it  was  here  that 
Clavering  in  1823  fell  in  with  a  little  Eskimo  tribe  consisting 
of  12  individuals,  a  flock  whose  existence  was  no  doubt  just 
as  great  a  surprise  for  the  Europeans  as  the  existence  of  the 
Europeans  was  for  them,  and  which  has  probably  since  died 
out.  At  all  events,  the  next  time  this  stretch  of  coast  was 
visited,  namely  by  the  German-Austrian  expedition  (1869 — 1870), 
there  were  no  longer  any  living  beings  to  be  found  there. 

That  part  of  the  east  coast  which  lies  north  of  77°  N.  lat. 
has  hitherto  not  been  explored.  Along  all  the  southern  part  of 
the  east  coast,  which  has  been  explored  and  charted  by  Danish 
naval  officers  (Ryder,  Amdrup,  Holm,  Garde),  have  been  found 
partly  indications  that  Eskimo  have  formerly  lived  there,  partly 
—  from  66°  —  Eskimo  still  living. 

Angmagssalik  is  the  northernmost  and  now  the  only 
inhabited  point  on  the  east  coast.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
were  first  discovered  and  examined  in  1883  — 1885  by  G.  Holm, 
who  gave  an  excellent  account  of  the  social  and  ethnographical 
conditions  prevailing  among  these  people**).  Unfortunately  there 
is  not  much  information  to  be  had  about  their  language.  Ac- 
cording to  the  anthropological  investigations,  the  East  Green- 
landers  may  as  a  whole  be  said  to  be  "a  pure  and  unmixed 
Eskimo  tribe  .  . . ,  which  physically  surpasses  most  of  the  other 
East  Eskimo  and  especially  the  other  Greenlandic  tribes"***). 

The  inhabitants  of  Angmagssalik  themselves  have  no  tra- 
dition about  their  origin,  as  to  whether  they  have  come  from 
the   north   or  from    the   south.     Among   their   many  folk-tales, 

*)  Die  Zwelte  deulsclie  Nordpolarfart  1869—1870  (Leipzig  1873—74)  Vol.1, 

pp.  335,  448,  387  ff. 
*')  G.  Holm:  Ethiiologisk  skizze  af  Aiigmagssaiikerne.     Den  ostgronlandske 

Expedition   1883  — 188.").     Meddelelser  om  Gionl.  Vol.  10)  1888). 
***)  Soren  Hansen:  Bidrag  til  0stgr6nlaendernes  Anthropologi.    Ibd.  p.  41. 
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there  is  one  about  a  certain  Viarfeq,  who,  together  with  his 
wife,  traveled  about  the  country,  namely  from  Angmagssalik 
southward,  then  up  the  west  coast,  where  they  passed  the 
winter,  and  on  to  the  northern  end  of  the  land ;  from  there, 
along  a  steep  coast,  where  there  ran  a  swift  tide,  to  a  large 
fjord,  where  there  were  no  seals,  but  many  white  whales  and 
narwhales;  from  there,  farther  on  to  the  hero  Kasasik,  "who 
lived  not  far  north  of  Angmagssalik"  and  "who  caught  bears 
in  stone  traps  just  as  we  capture  foxes  here" ;  from  there, 
Uiarteq  traveled  home  to  Angmagssalik,  thus  returning  home 
from  the  north*).  This  is  only  a  short  resume  of  the  tale,  which 
gives  an  account  of  various  adventures  on  the  way.  I  do  not 
overestimate  the  importance  of  such  oral  tradition,  exposed  as 
it  is  to  both  interpolations  and  other  changes  of  various  kinds, 
but  I  consider  it  worth  noticing  in  this  connection  that  this  tale 
implies  that  the  East  Greenlanders  conceive  of  their  land  as  an 
island.  —  With  respect  to  their  language,  1  may  call  attention 
to  the  following  information  in  Cranz**),  which  doubtless  refers 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Angmagssalik.  The  Eskimo  of  the  east 
coast,  he  says,  quite  frequently  made  voyages  around  the 
southern  point  of  Greenland  in  order  to  trade  on  the  west 
coast.  In  1762,  there  came  some  from  a  greater  distance  than 
usual,  who  in  contrast  to  the  usual  southerners  (from  the  east 
coast)  were  called  northerners.  They  are  described  as  a  simple, 
timid,  very  little  moralized  people  with  black  hair  and  without 
beards;  they  "speak  Greenlandic,  but  with  a  different  pronunci- 
ation, which  resembles  somewhat  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greenlanders  in  Disko  Bay" ;  it  is  even  added  in  a  remark  that 
"our  Greenlanders  cannot  understand  their  language  when  they 
speak  together  among  themselves". 

That  the  language  spoken  at  Angmagssalik  has  for  a  long 
time  differed  from  South  Greenlandic  I  have  no  doubt.    It  would 


*)  Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  Vol.  X,  pp.  255  and  333;  cf.  p.  251). 
")  u.  s.  Vol.  I,  p.  343-348. 
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be  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  different  dialects  in  Greenland,  and  for  the 
elucidation  of  Eskimo  migrations,  if  this  dialect  as  well  as  the 
dialect  of  Cape  York  could  sometime  be  thoroughly  examined"). 

We  know  nothing  certain  about  the  earlier  wanderings 
of  the  Eskimo  before  they  came  to  Greenland.  We  know 
nothing  about  how  long  Ihey  have  been  in  America,  or  whence 
they  have  come  thither.  When  Dr.  H.  Rink,  mostly  through 
linguistic  ,  ethnographical  and  geographical  considerations, 
came  to  the  result  that  they  have  moved  from  the  interior 
of  America  along  the  rivers  toward  the  coasts,  expelled  by  the 
Indians'*!,  1  cannot  see  that  he  had  any  conclusive  proof  for 
his  theory.  Such  probabilities,  which  are  based  upon  resem- 
blances and  differences  between  the  various  tribes,  are  not  in 
themselves  of  equal  weight  with  historical  evidence,  as  long  as 
no  certain  criteria  can  be  found  for  the  direction  and  the  dating 
of  the  migrations.  What  has  been  shown  is  a  relationship 
between  the  various  Eskimo  tribes  which  points  back  to  original 
unity;  nothing,  however,  indicates  the  point  of  departure  or 
the  direction  of  the  wanderings.  If  they  have  moved  from  west 
to  east,  or  from  south  to  north,  or  in  some  other  way,  is  not 
decided***).     We   do  not  know   if  the  ancestors  of  the  Eskimo 


Ail  the  East  Greenlanders  living  to  the  south  of  Angmagssalik  are  said 
to  have  wandered  over  recently  to  the  west  coast  with  the  intention 
of  settling  there  for  good,  so  that  now  Angmagssalik  is  the  only  in- 
habited place  on  the  east  coast.  Cf.  G.  Meldorf-  Fra  en  Vaccinations- 
rejse  i  Egnen  omkring  Cap  Farvel  1900  in  Meddelelser  om  Gronland 
Vol.  XXV,  1902. 

Rink  considered  it  highly  probable  that  the  transition  from  inland 
dwellers  to  coast  dwellers  had  taken  place  in  Alaska.  "Eskimo  Tribes" 
(Meddelelser  om  Gronland  Vol.  XI.  1887)  pp.  4  ff.  Supplement  (Medd. 
om  Gronl.  1891)  pp.  19  ff. 

Dr.  F.  Boas  has  recently  proposed  that  the  original  home  of  the  Eskimo 
is  to  be  sought  east  of  the  Mackenzie  River  (the  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay). 
The  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Bay,  Bulletin  Amer.  Mus.  Natur. 
Hist.  Vol.  XV.   1901,  pp.  369  IT. 
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have  followed  the  rivers  or  the  coasts,  if  they  were  tlie  original 
inhabitants  of  America  or  if  they  have  come  to  America  later 
than  the  Indians. 

The  Eskimo  language  by  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  hitherto 
known,  constitutes  an  independent  family  of  languages.  No 
one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  flnding  any  language  either  in 
Asia  or  among  the  American  Indians  which  might  possibly  have 
been  originally  related  to  it').  We  find  it  spoken  between  such 
widely  separated  points  as  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  and  the 
Asiatic  side  of  Bering  Strait.  The  Eskimo  live  only  along  the 
coasts,  seldom  (as  in  Alaska)  a  little  ways  in  toward  the  interior 
of  the  land.  Between  the  two  boundary  points  mentioned,  there 
exists  a  difference  of  dialect  about  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  two  related  languages  (like  English  and  Germani.  The 
transitions  from  dialect  to  dialect  seem  to  take  place  on  the 
whole  steadily  and  gradually  in  the  intervening  districts;  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  undertake  a  direct  comparison 
between  tribes  which  are  more  widely  separated  than  that  they 
can  visit  each  other**). 


*)  Lucien  Adam:  En  quoi  la  langue  esquiniaude  diflere-t-elle  gianima- 
ticalement  des  autres  langues  de  i'Amerique  du  Nord?  Congr.  Internal. 
Amer.  Compte-Rendu,  Copenhague  1884,  pp.  337,  353.  —  H.  Rink:  Om 
Eskimoernes  Herkonist,  Aarboger  f.  nord.  Oldkjndighed,  1871,  pp.  28611". 
**)  As  compensation  for  this,  ^^e  have  the  cases  uhere  missionaries  from 
Greenland  or  Labrador  have  had  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with 
more  distant  Eskimo.  The  most  interesting  of  these  cases  is  that  of 
J.  A.  Miertsching,  who  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter  accompanied 
Mac  Clure's  expedition  aboard  the  "Investigator"  in  1850—54,  after  having 
spent  five  years  as  a  missionary  in  Labrador.  So  he  spoke  the  language 
of  the  Labrador  Eskimo.  The  expedition,  as  is  well  known,  passed  through 
Bering  Strait  to  the  North  American  archipelago.  After  having  spent  three 
winters  there,  they  deserted  the  ship.  Miertsching's  papers  were  unfor- 
tunately lost  on  this  occasion,  but  after  his  return  home,  he  wrote  a  diary 
after  memory  iReiseTagebuch.  Gnadau  1S5G).  According  to  what  he  here 
tells  us,  he  spoke  with  the  Eskimo  [Kogarmiut)  already  a  little  east  of 
Point  Barrow  (Long.  I.j3°47');  all  that  he  writes  about  their  language  is 
this:  "Die  Verschiedenheit  des  Dialektes  hinderte  nlcht,  das  wir  uns  recht 
gut  verstehen  konnten"    (p.  21).     About    the   Eskimo   at  Cape   Bathurst 
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On  the  whole,  all  information  abont  the  language  outside 
of  those  places  which  have  been  visited  by  the  missionaries  is 
very  incomplete    and  must  be  employed  with    the  greatest  care. 

If  I  think,  notwithstanding,  that  I  have  been  able  to  get 
some  certain  results  out  of  comparisons  between  Greenlandic 
words  and  those  specimens  of  the  language  spoken  on  the 
northernmost  coasts  of  the  American  continent  which  mission- 
aries and  arctic  explorers  have  written  down,  then  it  is  because, 
aside  from  those  accidents  of  orthography  which  are  due  to 
misunderstanding  or  inaccuracy,  I  find  that  the  specimens 
show  certain  consistent  deviations  which  are  without  doubt 
peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  these  coasts  and  characteristic  of 
the  dialects  there.  The  partial  agreement  of  orthography  in 
the  specimens  of  the  different  explorers  with  respect  to  these 
deviations  indicates  that  all  the  explorers  have  heard  them. 
Moreover  since  it  seems  very  uncertain  whether  these  dialects, 
being  so  difficult  of  access,  will  ever  be  subjected  to  compe- 
tent treatment  by  specialists  in  linguistics  who  will  be  willing 
to  make  the  long  journey  necessary  for  investigating  them 
at  firsthand,  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to  make  the 
best  of  the  material  at  hand. 


(127°)  he  writes:  "wenn  niir  ihre  Ausdriicke  unbekannt  waren,  halfen 
sie  sich  durch  Zeichenspraclie  .  . .  Die  Spraclie  dieser  Leute  weichtetwas 
ab  von  der  anderen  Eskimos  an  dieser  Kiiste.  Sie  verstanden  mich 
sehr  gut,  niir  hingegen  wurde  es  im  Anfang  schwer  Alles  zu  verstelien". 
Also  among  the  Eskimo  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Albert's  Land  (72°  N.  lat. 
118°  W.  long.)  mutual  comprehension  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
without  difficulty.  These  Eskimo  live  one  and  a  half  times  as  far  from 
Labrador  as  the  inhabitants  of  Upernavik  are  from  Cape  Farewell  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland.  That  Miertsching  was  able,  partially  at  least, 
to  understand  the  distant  Eskimo  and  they  him,  distinctly  indicates  that 
there  must  be  great  homogeneousness  both  in  the  structure  of  the 
language  and  in  the  single  sounds  of  the  language  all  the  way  from 
Labrador  to  Point  Barrow.  Unfortunately  Miertsching  says  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  those  differences  of  pronounciation  which  often  caused 
the  difficulty  in  understanding. 
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So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  seems  as  if  the  Eskimo  dialectal 
peculiarities  are,  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  irregularly 
grouped  (as  is  the  case  in  the  other  languages):  some  are  very 
wide-spread,  others  exist  only  within  narrow  limits;  some  extend 
over  connected  territory,  others  appear  in  two  different  places 
which  are  separated  from  each  other.  Each  group  must  have 
originated  in  the  course  of  time  as  divisions  took  place  in  the 
tribe  and  these  tribal  divisions  became  isolated  from  each 
other.  The  more  two  dialect-groups  resemble  each  other,  the 
shorter  must  be  the  time  that  has  passed  since  their  separa- 
tion took  place.  By  means  of  this  criterion,  it  is  possible  to 
reach  some  decision  with  regard  to  the  historical  relations  be- 
tween the  tribal  groups;  and  in  so  far  as  it  seems  probable 
that  some  of  these  groups  are  linguistically  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  development  than  others,  it  will  perhaps  also  be  possible  to 
decide  about  the  relative  length  of  time  which  has  passed  since 
their  separation  from  the  primary  horde.  This  criterion,  how- 
ever, can  give  us  no  clue  as  to  which  group  has  dwelt  longest 
in  the  district  in  which  it  is  found  at  present,  and  as  to  which 
groups  have  been  the  last  to  wander  into  the  districts  where 
they  are  now'.  The  linguistic  data  alone  cannot  be  used  to 
prove  anything  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  migrations. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  this  inves- 
tigation, there  is  some  historical  probability  for  the  assumption 
that  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland  (at  all  events  on  the  west  coast) 
have  taken  possession  of  their  present  territory  later  than  the 
other  East  Eskimo  groups;  and  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
language  of  the  Greenlanders,  when  compared  with  the  West 
Eskimo  dialects,  indicate  that  they  have  reached  on  the  whole 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  linguistic  development  than  the 
western  and  central  Eskimo.  This  is  probably  not  accidental; 
here  I  am  content,  however,  merely  to  state  the  fact.  —  With 
regard  to  those  linguistic-historical  results  which  I  think  I  have 
been    able   to    show   at   least   some    probability  for,    1  shall  not 
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anticipate   here,  but   refer  to   the   latter   sections    of  this  work, 
which  are  concerned  with  the  Eskimo  dialects. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  reach  decisive  results  regarding 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Eskimo  race,  we  must  have  far  more 
extensive  investigations ;  through  the  language  alone  we  can 
expect  no  results.  When  we  consider  how  difficult  it  has  been 
to  reach  any  decision  about  the  distant  past  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  by  means  of  comparative  investigations,  and  how 
many  different  theories  there  are  about  the  situation  of  the 
original  home  of  this  people  and  about  their  wanderings,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  laying 
down  the  lines  for  the  first  migrations  of  the  Eskimo  hordes 
out  from  a  common  point  of  departure.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  that  by  means  of  archaeological  investigations  and 
a  continued  study  of  its  traditions  and  language,  we  shall 
sooner  reach  the  desired  results  for  this  unmixed  and  strongly 
marked  coast-people  than  for  a  people  whose  history  presents 
more  complexity. 


ni. 

Bibliographical  Survey.  —  The  Intellectual  Culture  of  the  Greenlanders. 


1.  Survey  of  the  literature  about  the  Eskimo  language, 

historically  arranged,  with  some  notes  and  quotations 
in  connection  with  the  works  mentioned. 

I  only  mention  such  works  as  have  had  or  can  have  independent 
value  for  hnguistic  research,  while  mere  abstracts  or  compilations 
are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Those  who  desire  a  complete  list 
1  can  refer  to: 

J.  G.  Pilling:  Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  Language,  Washington 
1887,  which  includes  all  Eskimo  dialects,  and 

P.  Lauridsen:  Bibliographia  Groenlandica  in  "Meddelelser 
om  Grouland"'  Vol.  13,  1890.  which  only  includes  works  about  the 
Greenlaudic  language  (pp.  199  —  217). 

a.    Accounts  of  Trarelers  and  Geographical  Works  containing  collec- 
tions of  Eskimo  words  or  specimen  texts. 

1.  Martin  Frobisher:  First  voyage  1576.  The  language  of 
the  people  of  Meta  incognita  (Hakluyl's  Voyages,  London 
1810,  Vol.3,  p.  56). 

17  Eskimo  words  with  translations  (from  Baffiiis  Land). 

"This  people  I  judge  to  be  a  kind  of  Tartar,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  Sa»ioed"  (p.  126). 

2.  John  Davis:  Second  voyage  1586  ( Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
Vol.  3,  [fi  140(. 

40  Eskimo  words  with  translations  (from  Greenland). 

.,The/j  pronounce  their   latif)ua(/e  very  holloio  and  deepe  in  the 
throaty 
XXXI.  4 
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About  the  language  farther  north  he  says : 

„They  differ  not  from  the  other,  neither-  in  their  Canoas  nor 
apparel,  yet  is  their  pro7iuntiation  more  plaine  than  the  others, 
and  nothing  hollow  in  the  throat." 

3.  A.  Olearius:  Vermehrte  Newe  Beschreibung  der  Musco- 
witischen  und  Persischen  Reyse.  Schleswig  1656.  Lib.  Ill, 
Cap.  4.     Von  den  Griinlandern. 

113  Eskimo  words  ^^ith  translations. 

When  David  Dannell's  expedition  returned  in  1654,  they  brought 
with  them  4  Greenlanders  from  Baals  Revier  (Godthaab  Fjord),  a  man 
Ihioh,  a  woman  Knnelinq  and  two  children  Kahelux  and  biyoko. 
They  were  sent  to  King  Frederik  HI,  who,  because  of  the  pest  in 
Denmark,  was  staying  in  Flensborg  in  Schleswig.  The  Greenlandic 
words  given  were  written  down  here  by  an  army- surgeon  Rein  ho  Id 
Horrn  from  Pomerania,  who  had  taken  part  in  Dannell's  expedition 
and  had  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Greenlanders.  Olearius 
himself  later  got  an  opportunity  to  observe  them  when  they  came  to 
live  in  his  house. 

"Ihre  Sprache  und  Anszrede  fait  auff  die  Tartarische  art;  Sie 
reden  und  sclinattern  geschwinde  und  machen  die  Worter  tneist 
im  Pal  at  u,  oder  oben  im  Halse,  loelche  sie  cum  r  a  si  one 
qua  dam  oder  halb  schnarrend  hervor  bringen,  sonderlich  wenn 
das  (g)  mit  unterlaiifft,  als  Kagstca  etc.  IJire  Sprache  ist 
sonderlich,  und  mit  keiner  Europischen  gemein"  (p.  170). 

4.  Thomas  Bartholin:  Acta  medica  et  philosophica.  Haf- 
niae  1673.  p.  TO:  I)e  Groenlandorum  Unicornu  et  Lingva. 
About  400  Greenlandic  words  with  translations.  These  were  written 
down  by  Thomas  Bartholin's  brother  Caspar  who  had  them  from  the 
previously  mentioned  Greenlanders  from  Dannell's  expedition,  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  following  forms:  Juppaa,  Gunneling.  Cablau, 
Siogo.  Here,  as  in  the  previous  lists  of  words,  there  are  many  words 
that  are  correctly  translated,  but  also  many  that  have  been  misunder- 
stood. 

6.  A.  Dobbs:  An  Account  of  the  Countries  adjoining  to 
Hudson's  Bay.    London   1744. 

About  1.50  Eskimo  words  together  with  some  sentences  (pp.203 — 20b), 
perhaps  from  the  northwest  coast  of  Hudson  Bay. 

6.    Joh.  Anderson:   INachrichten   von   Island.   Gronland   und 

der  Strasze  Davis.     Hamburg   1746. 

Pp.  285 — 328  contain  collections  of  Greenlandic  words  and  examples  of 
sentences  and  inflected  forms. 
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7.    P.  Kalm:  En  Resa  til  Norra  America.   Stockholm  1753 — 61. 

German   translation   1754.     English  translation   1770. 

25  Eskimo  words  with   translationss   (Vol.  3,  p.  451),    perhaps   from  the 
Labrador  Language,  communicated  by  the  missionary,  Pater  Pie  J.  S. 

S.    Bryant:  Tahle  to  show  the  Affinity  between  the  Languages 

spoken  at  Oonalashka  and  Norton  Sound,  and  those  of  the 

Greenlanders  and  Eskimaux. —  Cook  and  King:  Voyage  to 

the  Pacific  Ocean.     London   1784,  Vol.  3,  pp.  552 — 553. 

Here,  among  other  things,  some  words   from   Norton  Bay  (Alaska)   and 
Oonalaska. 

9.    J.  Ross:    A  voyage  of  discovery   etc.,    for  the  purpose  of 

exploring  Baffin's  Bay.     London   1H19. 

A  List  of  Eskimo  words  pp.  122 — 123. 

10.  \V.  E.  Parry:  Journal  of  a  vSecond  Voyage  for  the  Discovery 
of  a  North-west  Passage  . . .  performed  in  the  years  1821  — 
22  —  23  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  Fury  and  Hecla.  London  1824. 
Pp.  551—571,  Specimens  of  the  Eskimo  language  and  lists  of  words 
from  the  south  coast  of  Bafflns  Land,  Melville  Peninsula,  Iglulik. 

11.  F.  W.  Beech  ey:  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and 

Beering's    Strait in    the   years    1825—26—27—28. 

London   1831. 

Vol.  II,  pp.  366 — 383,  original  lists  of  words  from  Alaska,  especially  from 
Kotzebue  -Sound. 

12.  W.  H.  Gilder:  Schwatka's  Search  etc.  London  and  New 
York   1881. 

Inuit  Philology  pp.  299—316  (Hudson  Bay  and  Cumberland  Sound). 

13.  P.H.Ray:  Report  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition  to 

Point  Barrow.     Washington   1S85. 

Vocabulary  of  711   words  and  307   phrases   from  Pt.  Barrow  and  Cape 
Smythe. 

14.  R.  F.  Slupart:  The  Eskimo  of  Stupart  Bay  (Labrador). 
Canadian  Institute  Proc.    3'"'' Series.  Vol.  IV.   Toronto  1886. 

15.  A.  Woldt:  Capt.  .Jacob sen's  Reiser  til  Nordamerikas 
Nordveslkyst  1881 — 83  (Norwegian  translation  from  the 
German  by  .LUtheimi.     Kristiania  1887. 

specimens  of  the  Lansurii-'e  of  Alaska  pp.  327—329. 
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16.  Franz  Boas:  The  Central  Eskimo.  —  6""  Ann.  Rep.  Bur. 
Ethnol.  Smithson.  Inst.     Washington   1888. 

Passim  Eskimo  words  from  Baffins  Land ;  in  the  end  of  the  book  (pp.  648  ff.), 
also  texts  of  songs,  together  with  a  list  of  words  pp.  659—666. 

17.  John  Mur  doc  h  :  Ethnological  Results  of  the  Point  Barrow 
Expedition,  Alaska  1881—83.—  9"^  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnol. 
Smithson.  Inst.    Washington   1892. 

18.  John  Murdoch:  Notes  on  counting  and  measuring  among 
the  Eskimo  of  Point  Barrow.  The  Amer.  Anthropologist 
1890. 

19.  G.  Holm:  Den  ostgronlandske  Expedition  1883—85,  Vol.  2 

(Text).    Kobenhavn   1888. 

Passim  Eskimo  words  and  names  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 
List  of  names  pp.  183—200.  List  of  words  pp.  21S— 234.  Texts  of 
drum  songs  etc.  pp.  333  ff. 

20.  H.Rink:  The  Eskimo  tribes,  their  distribution  and  charac- 
teristics, especially  in  regard  to  language.  With  a  com- 
parative vocabulary.  Vol.  I — II  (Supplement).  ■ —  ^leddelelser 
om  Gronl.  Vol.  11,   1887—91. 

Angakoq-words  pp.  96—97  (vol.  II).  Text  with  interlinear  translation 
pp.  102—106. 

21.  li.  M.  Turner:  Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  District,  Hudson 
Bay  Territory,  ed.  by  J.  Murdoch.  —  ll^'^Ann.  Rep.  Bur. 
Ethnol.  Smithson.  Instit.    Washington   1894. 

22.  E.  W.  Nelson:  The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait.  —  18*^ 
Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.    Washington   1899. 

Eskimo  text  with  translation  from  Alaska  (St.  Michael)  pp.  475 — 479. 

23.  A.  L.  Kroeber:  The  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound.  —  Bull. 
Amer.  Mus.  Natur.  Hist.    Vol.  12.    New  York  1899. 

Passim  words  from  Smith  Sound.  Appendix  about  the  Angakoq  lang- 
uage pp.  ;i22— 327. 

24.  F.  Boas:  The  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Bay. — 
Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Natur.  Hist.    Vol.  15.     New  York   1901. 
Texts  with  translation  pp.  333—354. 
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25.  R.  Stein:  Geographische  Nomenklatur  bei  den  Eskimos 
(les  Smith-Sundes.  —  Petermanns  Mitteiliingen,  48.  Band, 
lv)02,  pp.  195—201. 

An  introduction  with  remarks  on  the  pronunciation. 

26.  R.  Stein:  Eskimo  .Music.  —  The  white  world.  Life  and 
adventnres  within  the  arctic  circle  portrayed  by  famous 
living  explorers.    New  York   1902,  pp.  333—356. 

b.    Dictionaries  and  First  Translations. 

27.  Paul  Egede:  Et  gronlandsk  Dictionnair.  Christianshaab 
1739. 

Manuscript  in  the  University  Library  in  Copenhagen.    Add.  435,  4°. 

28.  H.  Egede:  Elementa  Fidei  Christianae,  in  quibus  in  Gr6n- 
landorum  Vernacula  proponuntur.     Hafniae   1742. 

Luther's  Catechism  and  other  things  in  Greenlandic. 

29.  Paul  Egede:  Evangelium  okausek  tussarnersok.  KjOben- 
havnme   1744. 

The  four  gospels  in  Greenlandic. 

30.  Paul  Egede:  Dictionarium  Gronlandico-Danico-Latiniim. 
Hafniae   1750. 

Paul  Egede's  dictionary  and  grammar  (cf.  below)  has  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  all  subsequent  investigation  of  the  Greenlandic 
language.  When  he  was  13  years  old,  he  came  with  his  father  to 
Greenland  (1721).  He  was  in  Greenland  twice,  and  spent  14  years  there 
in  all,  during  which  time  he  acquired  the  language  of  the  natives  to 
perfection.  He  often  lived  with  them  for  months  at  the  time  in  sor- 
didis  et  squalore  obsitis  Barbarorum  tentoriis  (Preface  to  Lectori 
Benevolo,  p.  5).  —  Stifficit  mihi  qlaciem  in  hoc  tarn  difficili  argn- 
uiento  primum  frefjisse  et  aliis  viai)t  monstrasi^e  lib.  p.  7). 

31.  Otho  Fabricius:  Den  gronlandske  Ordbog  forbedret  og 
foroget.     liobenhavn   1804. 

32.  .John  Washington:  Eskimaux  and  English  Vocabulary, 
published  by  order  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty for  the  u.se  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  in  Search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.     London    1850. 
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33.  Friedrich  Erdmann:  Eskimoisches  Worterbuch,  gesam- 
melt  von  den  Missionaren  in  Labrador.    Budissin  1864. 

34.  Samuel  Kleinschmidt:    Den    Gronlandske   Ordbog   om- 
arbejdet,  edited  by  H.  F.  Jorgensen.     Kebenhavn  1871. 
Reliable  and  almost  complete  in  lexical  respects. 

35.  Step  ban  N.  Biiynitzky:  English- Aleutian  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  San  Fran- 
cisco 1871. 

36.  E.  Petitot:  Vocabulaire  Frangais-Esquimau,  Dialecte  des 
Tchiglit  des  boucbes  du  Mackenzie  et  de  TAnderson,  pre- 
cede d'une  monographic  de  cette  tribu  et  de  notes  gram- 
maticales.     Paris  1876. 

Petitot  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  missionary  among  the  Tiune  Indians, 
who  live  south  of  the  Eskimo,  and  he  has  also  published  a  large  dictionary 
of  their  language.  He  finds  absolutely  no  resemblance  between  the 
languages  of  the  two  neighboring  peoples.  He  has  included  in  his 
Eskimo  dictionary  a  number  of  words  from  the  Ag  utit-Eskimos  by 
Churchill  River  (the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay) ,  which  his  colleague 
R.  P.  Gaste,  missionary  at  Caribou  Lake,  has  collected.  Some  linguistic 
remarks  by  Egede  are  quoted  in  the  introduction. 

37.  R.  Wells  and  John  W.  Kelly:  English-Eskimo  and 
Eskimo-English  Vocabularies.  Bureau  of  Education.  Wash- 
ington  1890. 

38.  J.  Kjer  and  Chr.  Rasmussen:  Dansk-gronlandsk  Ordbog 
samt  Supplement  til  Kleinschmidts  gronlandske  Ordbog. 
Kj0benbavn   1893. 

In  the  Greenlandic-Danish  supplement,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Chr.  Rasmussen,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  difference  between 
North  Greenlandic  and  South  Greenlandic.  A  list  of  the  Danish  proper 
names  which  have  been  adopted  in  West  Greenland  is  given  pp.707— 709. 

39.  Zachary  Belkoff:  Prayers  and  Hymns  in  the  Yukon- 
Kuskokvvim  Language.     New  York  1896. 

40.  Francis  Baruum:  Vocabulary  [of  tbe  Eskimo  language 
of  tbe  Western  coast  of  Alaska].  —  Grammatical  Funda- 
mentals of  the  Innuit  Language.  Boston  and  London  1901 
(pp.  319—376). 
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f.    (irammars  and  Text-books  etc.  bv  authors  who  hare  learned 
the  language  that  they  describe  by  hearing  it. 

41.  Paul  E  ii  e  d  e  :  Graniinatica  Gronlandica  Danico-Latina. 
Havniae  1760. 

Egede's  view  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Greenlandic  language 
has  on  the  whole  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  descriptions  of  the 
East  Eskimo  language. 

'^Omnes  enim  novae  lingvae  cuidam  antiquae  originem  dehent, 
mutatisque  stirpibus  mutatur  lingva,  mixtione  ex  novis  et  anti- 
quis  vocabulis  facta  etc.  Antiquae  lingvae  e  contrario  primani 
2>lerumque  retinent  compositionem  etc.  Huic  innixi  fundamento 
lingvam  Gronlandicam  esse  pervetustam,  credere  deheremus,  ac- 
curatas  enim  in  plurimis  Grammaticae  regulas  habet  etc.  — 
Ceterum,  hanc  lingvam  Europaeis  aut  Asiaticis  debere  originem, 
haud  credo"  (Egede's  Prefatio). 

42.  David  Cranz:  Historie  von  Greenland  enthaltend  die 
Beschreibung  des  Landes  und  der  Einwohner  etc.  ins- 
besondere  die  Geschichte  der  dorligen  Mission  der  Evan- 
gelischen  Bruder  zu  Neu-Uerrnhut  und  Lichtenfels.  Barby 
und  Leipzig  1765.  —  Zweyte  Auflage  1770. 

Vol.  1,  pp.  277 — 291,  remarks  on  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
Greenlandic  language,  with  e.xamples  etc. 

43.  E.  Thorhalle  sen:  Schema  Verbi  Gronlandici  exeunles 
in  rpok,  pok  purum ,  vok  et  ok.  Sine  et  cum  suffixis 
agentium  et  patientium.     Havniae    1776. 

Tabulated  survey  of  all  the  verbal  inflectional  endings. 

44.  0  th  0  Fab  r  ic  i  u  s  :    Torsog    til    en    forbedret    Gronlandsk 
Grammatica.     Kobenhavn  1791.  —  Second  Ed.   1801. 
Egede's  grammar  on  a  more  extensive  plan. 

45.  (C.  J.  0.  Steenberg?)  Gronlandsk  Grammatik.  I.  Nominernes 
Flexion  i  Henseende  til  Numeros  og  Suffixa.  11.  Verbernes 
Flexion  med  og  uden  Suffixa.     Kbhvn.   1849. 

46.  Ivan  Veniam  inoff:  I^angues  de  I'Amerique  Russe.  — 
Nouvelles  Annates  des  Voyages,  5°'®  serie,  vol.  1,  1850 
(vol.  125  of  the  collection). 
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Here  a  short  summary  of  the  results  of  the  author's  investigation  of 
the  westernmost,  partly  Eskimo,  languages  (Unalaska,  Kadiak, 
Aleuts,  Koloshiani,  which  he  has  described  in  detail  in  Russian 
in  five  works  published  in  the  years  1840 — 1846  (printed  in  St.  Peters- 
burg). 

''La  Grammaire  aleonte  de  Ve'nia7)iinov  est  une  des  meilleures 
monographies  qu'il  m'ait  ete  donne  d'etudier'  (V.  Henry,  1879, 
cf.  below). 

47.  Samuel  Kleinschmidt :    Grammatik   der  gronlandischen 

sprache    mit    theilweisem   einschliiss   des  Labradordialects. 

Berlin   1851. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  states  that  his  object  is  to  free  the  Greenlandic 
grammar  "con  den  aiiforitdf  des  lateinischen  als  alleimgen  sprach- 
rnusters  ....  iind  soUfe  daher  der  icesentlichste  unterschied  ziviscken 
jenen  friiheren  graninuttiken  tind  der  gegenwdrtigen  darin  besteJien, 
dass  der  ausgangspnukt,  staff  bei  jenen  europdisch,  hei  dieser  gron- 
Idndisch  ist." 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  work  and  is  characterized  both  by  the 
author's  grammatical  acuteness  and  his  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  language.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  new  informa- 
tion, partly  new  points  <if  view,  and  many  good,  instructive  examples 
with  appended  translations.  The  style  is  rather  heavy,  often  philo- 
sophical, no  doubt  influenced  b>  contemporar.N  German  philology.  — 
The  new  orthography  introduced  by  Kleinschmidt,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Greenlandic  literature,  will  be  discussed  in  another 
place.  Portrait  and  some  information  about  him  is  to  be  found  in 
"Meddelelser  om  Gronland"  Vol.  8,  p.  87. 

48.  C.E.Jans  sen:  Elementarbog  i  Eskimoernes  Sprog  til  Briig 
for  Europserne  ved  Colonierne  i  Gronland.     Kbhvn.   1862. 

49.  W.  H.  Dall:  On  some  peculiarities  of  the  Eskimo  Dialect. 

—  Proc.   Amer.   Assoc,    for   the    Advancement   of   Science. 

Vol.  19,   1871,  pp.  332  IT. 

Occasioned  by  the  visit  of  two  Eskimos  from  Repulse  Bay  in  Washing- 
ton in  1869—70;  they  were  brought  home  by  Capt.  Hall. 

50.  E.  Petitot:  Vocabulaire  Franqais-Esquimau,  dialecte  des 
Tchiglit  etc.  (as  above),  precede  ...  de  notes  gramma- 
tical es.    Paris    1876. 

Cf.  no.  36. 

61.  H.  Rink:  The  Eskimo  language,  its  admirable  organisa- 
tion  as   to   the  construction  and  flexion  of  words.     Forms 


Section  II    of  "The  Eskimo  Tribes".     Medd.  om  Gronland 
Vol.  11,   1887. 

Dr.  Rink  was  first  a  colonial  manager  and  later  the  colonial  inspector 
in  South  Greenland  in  the  years  1853— lSo8. 

5"2.    Chr.  Rasmus  sen:  Gronlandsk  Sprofrlsre.    Kbhvn.   1888. 

I  have  got  much  help  from   this   verv    practical   handbook  of  the   in- 
flectional and  derivative  suffixes  in  Greenlandic. 

53.  Th.  noiirquin:  Grammatik  der  Eskimo-Sprache,  wie  sie 
im  Bereich  der  Missions -Niederlassnngen  der  Briider- 
gemeinde  an  der  Labrador  kits  te  gesprochen  wird. 
London  and  Gnadau   1891. 

Clear  and  full  of  interesting  matter. 

54.  Aug.  Schultze:  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Eskimo 
Language  of  North  Western  Alaska.  Fiuskoquim  District. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.   1891. 

55.  P.  H.  Sorensen  :   100  Timer  i  Gronlandsk.  Kobenhavn  1900, 

A  Greenlandic-Danish  "parleur",  accompanied  by  "Nogle  til  100  Timer 
i  Gronlandsk"  (Key  to  100  Lessons  in  Greenlandic).     Copenhagen   1900. 

56.  Francis  Barnum:  Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the  In- 
nuit  Language  as  spoken  by  the  Eskimo  of  the  Western 
coast  of  Alaska.    Boston  &  London   1901. 

Reviewed    in    the    Danish    Geografisk    Tidsskrift    Vol.  16,    1901  —  1902, 
pp.  1S6  ir. 

57.  W.  Tlialbilzer:  Studiet  af  et  primitivt  sprog.  —  For- 
handlingar  vid  sjiitte  nordiska  filologmotet  i  Uppsala  1902. 
Uppsala  1903   (pp.  50—62). 

d.    Comparatire  or  descriptive  treatments  of  the  laaguai^e  by 
scholars  who  have  probably  not  heard  it  themselves*). 

58.  M.  Wo  I  dike:  Betaenkning  om  det  GrOnlandske  Sprogs 
Oprindelse  og  Uliighed  med  andre  Sprog.  —  Det  Kioben- 
havnske  Selskabs  Skrifter  1745,  2.  Deel,  pp.  129 — 156. 


•)  With  the  e.xception  of  Dr.  Rink,  who  was  familiar  with  the  West  Green- 
landic lancuace. 
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Conclusion:  Greenlandic  and  Hungarian  both  originated  in  the  same  part 
of  the  world,  "which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  great  Tartarie"  (p.  151). 
Woldiive  was  professor  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

59.  J.  .4bel:  Schediasma  hocce  etymologico-philologicum  pro- 
dromum  Americano  Gronlandicum  in  Frontegerens,  Maece- 
natibus,  Patronis  et  Fautoribus  appropriatuni  insinuat. 
Havniae  1783. 

"ZJf  Americanonim  stirps,  qvemadmodum  in  superioribus  vidimus, 
Hunnica;  ita  &  Gronlandorum"  (p.  22). 

Abel,  juris  consultus  «fe  glottophilus.     Irenoburgi  1783. 

60.  B.  S.  Barton:  New  Views  of  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  and 
Nations  of  America.     Philadelphia  1798. 

61.  Rasmus  Rask:  Om  det  gronlandske  sprog.  —  B.  U.  H. 
(Bibliotheca  Universitatis  Hafniae)  Add.     617".  4^. 

A  little  manuscript  without  any  signature  which  lies  together  with  a 
number  of  Rask's  papers  and  whose  handwriting,  orthography  and 
contents  all  evince  that  it  was  written  by  Rask  between  the  years  1804 
and  1818. 

"With  respect  to  tlie  language  itself,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  relationship  with  tlie  European  languages,  but  seems  to  be 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  language  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
America.'' 

62.  Adelung  and  Vater:  Milhridates  oder  allgemeine 
Sprachenkunde  etc.     Berlin   1806 — 17. 

Grammatical  comments  on  the  Eskimo  language  Vol.  3,  pp  425 — 454. 
Vol.  4,  p.  248—255. 

63.  H.  Stein  thai:  Charakteristik  der  haiiptsachlichsten  Typen 
des  Sprachbaues.     Berlin  1860  (pp.  202— 231). 

64.  A.  F.  Pott:  Unterschied  eines  transitiven  und  iutransiliven 
nominativs.  —  A.  Kuhn's  Beitriige  zur  vergleich.  Sprach- 
forschnng  Vol.7.  1873. 

The  author  had  before  him  a  manuscript:  Gronlandische  Gramma- 
tik  1830  by  Valentin  MuUer  "which  is  not  exacthj  characterized 
by  scientific  insight.''     Kleinschmidi's  grammar  is  also  cited. 

65.  V.  Henry:  Esquisse  d'nne  grammaire  de  la  langue  Innok. 
Paris  1878. 

Founded  on  Petitot's  vocabulary  and  grammar. 
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66.  V.  Henry:  Esquisse  d'une  grammaire  raisonnee  de  la 
langue  Aleoule.     Paris  1879. 

Founded  on  Veniarainov's  Aleutian  piamniar  (1846). 

67.  Fr.  M  ii  1 1  e  r  :  Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft.  Wien 
1877—1882.  Vol.2  (1882):  Die  Spraclie  der  iniuiit  (Eskimo) 
(pp.  162—180). 

68.  Luc ien  Adam:    En  quoi  la  langue  esquimaude  differe-t- 

elle  grammaticalement  des  autres  langues  de  I'Amerique  du 

Nord?  —  Congres  International  des  Americanistes,  Compte- 

Rendu,  .d**"  session  (pp.337 — 355).    Copenhague   1884. 

Conclusion :  the  Eskimo  language  is  not  polysjnthetic,  but  derivative 
almost  to  an  extreme,  wherein  it  differs  both  from  the  American 
languages  and  from  the  Ural-Altaic  language's.  It  constitutes  an 
''irreductible  famille". 

69.  H.  Rink:  Les  dialectes  de  la  langue  esquimaude.  — 
Compte-rendu  du  Congr.  Int.  des  Americanistes  (pp.  328 — 
337).    Copenhague   1884. 

70.  H.  Rink:  The  Eskimo  Dialects  as  serving  to  determine 
the  Relationship  between  the  Eskimo  Tribes.  —  Anlhropol. 
Inst,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Vol.  15,  pp.  239—245. 
London   1885. 

71.  H.  Rink:  Om  de  eskimoiske  Dialekter,  som  Bidrag  til 
Bedommelsen  af  Sporgsmaalet  om  Eskimoernes  Herkomst 
og  Vandringer.  —  Aarboger  for  nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og 
Historie.     Kobenhavn   1885  (pp.  219—260). 

72.  A.  Pfizmaier:  Die  Sprache  der  Aleuten  und  Fuchsinseln. 

—  Sitzungsberichte  der  k.  k.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
philosophische-historische  Classe  ,  Vol.  105 — 106.  Wien 
1884. 

73.  A.  Pfizmaier:    Die  Abarten   der   gronlandischen  Sprache. 

—  Ibidem  Vol.  107.     Wien   1884. 

74.  A.  Pfizmaier:  Kennzeichnungen  des  kalalekischen  Sprach- 
stammes.  —  Ibidem  Vol.  108.     Wien   1885. 
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76.    A.  Pfizmaier:    Darlegungen  gronlandischer  Verbalformen. 
Ibidem  Vol.  109.    Wien  1885. 

76.  H.  Rink:  Den  ostgronlandske  Dialekt  (1887).  —  Meddelelser 

om  Gronl.   Vol.  10,  Kobhvn.   1888  (pp.  208—234). 

Based  on  an  interleaved  copy  of  Kleinschmidt's  dictionary,  which  the 
Danish  expedition  to  the  east  coast  (1883—8.5)  had  talten  along  and 
\\heie  the  native  interpreters  of  the  expedition  had  noted  down  some 
East  Greenlandic  deviations  from  the  forms  of  the  dictionary. 

77.  A.  F.  Chamberlain:    The   Eskimo  Race    and  Language. 
—  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute.    Toronto   1889. 

78.  J.  Byrne:  General  Principles  of  the  Structure  of  Language 

Vol.  I— II.    Second  ed.    London   1892. 

Among  the  grammatical  sketches  of  Vol.  I,  there  is  one  about  the 
Eskimo  language  (pp.  1-36 — 145). 

79.  Fr.  Misteli:    Charakteristik   der   hauptsachlichsten  Typen 

des    Sprachbaues.     Neubearbeitung    des  Werkes    von    Prof. 

H.  Steinthal.    Berlin   1893. 

1.  Elnverleibenden  Sprachen.  1.  Der  mexikanische  Typus.  2.  Dergron- 
landische  Typus  (pp.  135  —  1.54). 

80.  W.J.  Hoffman:  The  graphic  art  of  the  Eskimos.    Wash- 
ington  1897  (also  in  Report  of  the  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  18951. 
Cf.  Techmer:  Internationales  Zeitschrift  Vol.  t  lEskimo-pictographs). 

The  Eskimo  language  is  more  incidentally  discussed  in 
treatises  and  works  by  R.  Rask,  Es.  Tegner,  G.  v.  d.  Gabelentz, 
Whitney,  Techmer,  0.  Jespersen  and  others. 
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2.   The  Intellectual  Culture  of  tlie  Greenlanders. 

The  Eskimo  language  is  only  spoken  by  about  33000  indi- 
viduals*), so  thus  it  is  not  because  it  is  wide-spread  that  it  is 
worth  studying,  but  because  like  a  rare  plant,  it  testifies  to  a 
peculiar  process  of  development  and  affords  new  material  for 
scientific  comparison.  ]\ot  only  does  the  language  itself,  by 
virtue  of  its  content  and  its  construction,  contain  evidence  of 
a  peculiar  intellectual  life,  but  it  is  also  the  bearer  of  a  primitive 
civilization. 

The  Greenlanders'  traditions,  which  consist  both  of  tales 
and  of  songs,  had  been  only  orally  handed  down  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  for  the  art  of  writing  was  completely 
unknown  to  this  race  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  In 
1859,  Dr.  Rink  sent  appeals  for  the  old  Greenlandic  tales  to 
be  collected.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that  at  all  the  settle- 
ments in  the  land  there  were  large  numbers  of  them  preserved. 

They  were  now  written  down  by  the  native  school-teachers 
and  sent  to  him,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  received 
over  400,  many  of  which  fill  several  printed  pages.  How  intact 
these  traditions  have  been  handed  down  was  in  many  cases 
strikingly  proved  by  the  fact  lliat  the  same  tale  was  told  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  almost  word  for  word,  in  different  districts 
which  time  out  of  mind  can  have  had  no  connection  with  each 
other.  Many  of  the  traditions  have  later  proved  to  be  common 
to  both  the  Eskimo  in  Greenland  and  in  America. 

Most  of  the  travelers'  accounts  from  all  the  Eskimo  districts 
make  mention  of  the  strange  drum-dances  with  accompa- 
nying songs.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  these  songs  written  down 


*)  According  to  Riiili:  The  Esivimo  Tribes  (18S7)  pp.  32— 34,  the  number  of 
Esiiimo  outside  of  Greenland  may  be  estimated  at  21400.  Accordini:  to 
"Meddelelser  fra  Direcloralet  for  den  Kgl.  gronlandske  Handel",  the 
Greenlanders  numbered  11118  at  the  end  of  the  jear  1900.  At  Smith 
Sound  there  are  about  250  (Stein).  The  population  in  Greenland  is 
slowly  increasing. 
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and  therefore  there  have  until  of  recent  years  existed  but  scat- 
tered specimens  of  them.  It  was  not  before  I  had  crossed  the 
Nugsuaq  Peninsula  that  I  came  to  places  where  this  autoch- 
thonic  poetry  still  led  a  miserable  existence,  half  in  conceal- 
ment, because  it  is  disliked  by  the  missionaries.  Round  about 
the  curves  of  the  Oommannaq  Fjord  I  met  with  men  and 
women  in  all  the  settlements  who  still  very  distinctly  remem- 
bered both  the  words,  the  refrains  and  the  tunes  of  the  old 
songs.  Indeed  in  some  places  they  still  knew  how  to  beat  the 
drum  (a  piece  of  gut  stretched  over  a  wooden  ring)  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  art;  in  Oommanndtpiiaq.  I  saw  a  ring  of 
singers  hand  in  hand  circling  round  the  drummer  who  stood 
in  the  middle,  making  wry  faces  and  distorting  his  body.  Of 
course  I  did  not  rest  before  I  had  written  down  an  ample 
supply  of  these  songs,  and  now  they  are  printed  and  thus  pre- 
served for  literature.  They  are  just  as  primitive  as  the  tales, 
and  what  art  there  is  expended  on  them  is  appHed  more  to 
their  delivery  than  to  their  language ;  only  the  minority  of  them 
contain  any  approach  to  rhyme  or  rhythmical  regularity.  Their 
antiquity  is  testified  to  not  only  by  their  whole  character  but  also 
by  various  archaic  forms.  The  Eskimo  knew  of  no  other  poetry 
half  a  century  ago;  it  is  original  poetry,  dating  from  the  races 
stone-age,  which  in  this  way  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 

H.  Rink:  Eskimoiske  Eventyr  eg  Sagn.  Kbh.  1866  (Songs 
pp.  349—350).  —  Supplement.  1871  (Songs  pp.  138—149).  — 
Tales  and  traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  with  a  sketch  of  their  habits, 
religion,  language  etc.  Edinburgh  and  London  1875.  —  G.  Holm: 
Ethnologisk  Skizze  af  Angmagsalikerne.  Medd.  om  Gr.  Vol.  10.  Kbh. 
1888  (Songspp.  329  — 334).  —  H.Rink:  Bemaerkninger  til  G.  Holms 
Samling  (ibid.  pp.  335— 445).  —  G.  Kruuse:  Angmagsalikerne 
(Geografisk  Tidsskrift,  Kbh.  1902).  —  W.  Thalbitzer:  Eskimoisk 
Digtekunst  (Tilskueren  1903). 

Specimens  of  Eskimo  folklore  outside  of  Greenland  are  found 
in  the  works  (mentioned  in  the  linguistic  bibliographical  survey)  of 
Boas,  Stein,  Turner,  Petitot,  Nelson,  Barnum  etc. 
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Novshere  else  have  the  Eskimo  so  long  been  under  the 
influence  of  more  advanced  civilization  and  nowhere  else  have 
they  progressed  so  far  in  enlightenment  as  in  Danish  Greenland. 
They  would  never  have  attained  to  this  result  by  their  own 
efforts  alone,  for  they  live  too  isolated  and  too  scattered.  If 
a  great  many  of  the  Greenlanders  now-a-days  are  able  both 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  and  if  their  knowledge 
and  their  ideas  about  life  and  the  world  approximate  our  own, 
it  is  first  and  foremost  due  to  the  civilizing  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. This  work  was  begun  by  Hans  Egede  and  his 
son  Paul  in  the  first  half  of  the  18*^  century.  The  former,  a 
poor  Norwegian  clergyman,  succeeded  in  waking  in  Norway  and 
Denmark  in  the  year  1721  a  proselytic  and  mercantile  interest 
for  Greenland  and  its  inhabitants.  This  interest  gained  ground 
especially  because  it  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  found  some 
remains  of  the  old  Norse  colonies  in  Greenland,  about  which 
there  had  been  no  accounts  for  about  three  centuries.  Hans 
Egede  managed  to  get  to  Greenland,  and  the  natural  conditions 
for  communication  with  Europe  brought  about  that  the  scene 
of  his  activity  was  laid  in  South  Greenland  in  the  district  around 
Godthaab  Fjord.  The  colony  of  Godthaab  has  ever  since  main- 
tained its  prerogative  as  the  chief  centre  for  the  spreading  of 
foreign  civilization  in  Greenland. 

At  present,  there  are  12  Danish  colonies  up  there,  beside 
many  small  trading-places.  At  the  colonies  there  are  colonial 
managers  and  clergymen,  shops  and  churches.  Both  at  the 
colonies  and  at  the  small  trading-places,  there  are  native 
school-teachers,  who  besides  taking  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  act  as  assistants  to  the  Danish  clergymen; 
they  read  the  opening  and  closing  prayers,  play  the  organ  etc. 
These  so-called  ,,kateket"s  (in  Greenlandic  in  the  singular  ajoqe] 
are  trained  at  the  seminaries  in  Godthaab  and  Jakobshavn,  where 
they  have  to  go  through  a  course  lasting  from  4  to  5  years. 
Of   foreign   languages,   they   learn   only  Danish,  which   most  of 
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them  come  to  understand  and  speak  pretty  well.  Some  of  them 
get  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  preach  a  Danish  sermon.  But  they 
have  not  much  use  for  this  language,  for  all  the  instruction  in 
the  schools  is  conducted  in  Greenlandic.  The  Greenlanders  seem 
to  find  great  difficulty  in  learning  to  talk  correct  Danish ;  in 
all  North  Greenland,  1  only  met  with  three  or  four  of  them 
who  could  speak  it  tolerably  well. 

At  the  Danish  colonies,  there  are  special  school-houses.  At 
the  Eskimo  settlements,  the  children  come  to  the  teacher  in  his 
private  hut;  the  teacher  here  is  generally  an  old  seal-hunter, 
who  likes  to  make  a  little  extra  income  by  teaching.  Boys  and 
girls  go  to  school  together,  every  day  or  every  other  day,  with 
the  usual  vacations.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Their  handwriting  is  good ,  but  they  find  great 
difficulty  in  learning  to  spell  correctly  according  to  Klein- 
schmidt's  orthography,  and  likewise  in  learning  arithmetic.  They 
have  Greenlandic  text-books  (Atuainiutit  Vol.  1 — II),  in  which 
they  are  given  the  fundamental  elements  of  geography,  natural 
history,  and  the  history  of  the  world,  besides  biblical  literature 
and  the  catechism  —  in  short  about  the  same  information  about 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as  is  imparted  in  the  schools  of 
the  civilized  world.  —  In  their  homes,  they  learn  from  those 
about  them  the  Eskimo  domestic  customs  and  mode  of  living; 
the  boys,  for  instance,  learn  to  paddle  a  kajak  and  to  use  fire- 
arms and  harpoons.  Here  they  also  become  acquainted  with  the 
many  traditions  which  have  been  handed  down  from  heathen 
times  and  which  we  call  superstitions.  The  tales  are  full  of 
them.  It  is  especially  at  the  isolated  settlements,  where  Euro- 
peans seldom  come,  that  these  national  traditions  still  flourish 
and  find  room  in  the  minds  of  the  people  along  side  of  the 
ideas  of  Christianity.  In  these  places  —  and  they  are  the 
majority  —  the  Danish  •  Greenlanders  still  live  in  a  strange 
confusion  of  posthumous  heathendom  and  primitive  Christianity. 

The    literature  which  is  printed    in  the  native  language 
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is  issued  partly  by  printing-houses  in  Copenhagen,  Haderslev, 
Stolpen,  Bautzen  etc.,  partly  by  the  printing-house  which  was 
established  at  Godthaab  (Nook)  in  South  Greenland  in  1861 
and  whicli  is  managed  by  a  Greenlander.  The  nature  of  this 
literature  testifies  more  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Danish 
missionaries  in  grafting  European  enlightenment  and  ways  of 
thinking  on  this  primitive  population  than  to  any  powers  of 
literary  production  among  the  poor  seal-hunters  and  fishermen 
themselves.  Yet  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Greenlanders 
like  to  write  letters  to  each  other,  and  that  the  most  intelligent 
and  enhghtened  of  them  often  send  articles  to  the  Greenlandic 
"Illustrated  News'". 

This  publication  bears  the  name  Atuagagdliutit  "some- 
thing that  is  prepared  to  be  read";  it  is  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  which  was  started  in  1861  by  the  printing-house  in 
the  colony  of  Godthaab ;  it  is  edited  by  a  Greenlander  and 
continues  to  appear  every  year.  In  it  is  to  be  found  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  the  ethnography  and  folklore  of  the 
Greenlanders. 

A  collection  of  Greenlandic  tales  in  the  original  language, 
with  illustrations  drawn  by  a  Greenlander,  has  also  been  pub- 
lished by  the  printing-house  in  Greenland  under  the  title  Kaladlit 
Okalluktualliait  (Vol.  1—4,   1859—1863). 

The  translations  of  the  bible  pubUshed  under  Danish 
auspices  are: 

P.  Egede:  Evangelium  okausek  tussarnersok  (The  four 
gospels)  1744.  2"'*  Ed.  1758.  —  lb.  Testamente  nutak  (The 
new  testament)  1766.  —  0.  Fabricius  (The  new  testament) 
1799.  —  O.  Fabricius  and  N.  G.  Wolff  (The  new  testament) 
1827.  —  P.  Kragh  (Parts  of  the  old  testament)  1829.  1832. 
1836. 

Samuel  Kleinschmidt  and  H.  F.  Jorgensen:  Tasta- 
mantitdK  (The  new  testament)  1893.  TastamantitoKcm  (The  old 
testament)   1900. 
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S.  Kleinschmid  t  has  edited  a  geography  (185.S),  a  history 
of  the  world  (18591,  a  church  history  (1873)  and  several  other 
books  in  the  Greenlandic  language. 

The  new  Greenlandic  hymn-book  contains  455  hymns  and 
has  the  following  title :  Kristumiut  Tugsiautit  erinagdlit  eri- 
naKdngitsutdlo.     lldngussartagdlit.     (Kbh.  1885.1 


PHONETIC  INVESTIGATION 

OF  THE  xXORTH  GREENLANDIC   LAXGUAC4E. 


All  the  Eskimo  words,  and  they  only,  are  printed  in  italics. 


(IrimUiiid   XXXI. 


List  of  Consonants  and  Vowels. 


voiced 


uvular  stopped  consonant, 

stopped  consonants,  closely  re- 
sembling llie  corresponding 
consonants  in  French:  c6te, 
ton,  pas,  —  before  a  almost 
like  unvoiced  g,  d,  b. 

uvular  nasal  consonant,  i 

back  nasal 

front  nasal 

lip  nasal  ' 

uvular  fricative,  llie  point  of  tlie 
tontfue  passive 

cf.  Danish:  bage  |g  fricative! 

cf.  English:  you 

cf.  French:  lui 

bilabial,    without  protruded  lips 

strongly  aspirated  frica- 
tives whicli  correspond  ,  unvoiced 
to  !■  q  I  w 


V   > 
vf 


Danish  v  and  f  (somewhat  more 
loosely  articulated  than  in  EnglishI 
occur  occasionally 

point  and  blade  s  {ts,  i-k)\ 

iMivniced 
front  s,  aspirated  ) 

(rare) 


M 


cf.  French  a  me 

tlie  same  slightly  advanced 

the  same  greatly  advanced 

nvniarized  «,  d,  a 

cf.  French  ele,  in  Greenl.  higher 
mixed  e  (v.  g  14) 
nvniarized  e,  a-like 
nvniarized  e,  e-like 
uvularized  e,  o-like 

cf.  French  dire,  fini 
between  e  and  i 
mid-tongue  i 

cf.  French  tout,  tijur 

cf.  French  lu,  in  Greenl.  more  mixed 

between  o  and  u 
advanced  o 

cf.    French    rose,    in    Greenl.    more 

closed 
uvniarizi'd  o  strongly  closed 
nvniarized  open  o 

advanced  o  (somewhat  o-like) 


•   one  dot  over  ,\  vowel  indicates  tliat  it  is  3ligl)lly 
[  advanced 

1    •■  two  dots  over  a  vowel  indicates  that  it  is  greatly 
advanced  ^'i  retired) 

slight  degree  of  nasalization :  q  f 

~     strong  degree  of  nasalization :  f  j  a  5 

■     quantity:  a-  long,  a.  half  long,  «••  very  long,  a  short 

I     stress:   'a  relatively  strong  stress,   ,a  relatively  weaker  stress,   "a  very  strong 

stress,   '(  weak  stress 

I  S  1 

I  pitch:   a  low  pitch,  a  medium  pitch,  a  high  piid,  (relatively  determined) 

"     glottal  stop 

II  enclose  the  phonetically  transcribed  words;   less   delicately   shaded   transcrip- 

tions are  given  without  brackets. 


Tah.  /-//. 


The  Analpliabetical  System 


.■uTordina  tn  0,  J  es  |ierscn  :  Tlie  Arlirnlalions  of  Speccti  .Sounds.  Marbiire    r«8», 
odiliiMl  in  lire  same  aiilliors  Konelik.  Copenhagen   18!)7  -'Jfl  (Lclirl)iirh  rter  Phonflik   IMI/ 
The  figure  in  the  main  according  to  P.  Techmcr, 


a-h-c  oiilermosl,  middle  and  inner- 
nio^^t  pu.sition  of  the  lips 

(I  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  upper  front 
leeth 

f  tlie  nppi'i  edge  of  ihe  upper  from 
leelh 

/'  llie  gum  larch-riml 

h  Ihe  highest  point  ot  Ihe  palate 

k  Ihe  uvuiii 

/    (lie  harlv  nf  the  phauces 


The 
a  lips: 


gans  of  articulation  are: 

»0  lip  clusui'i 


«l   groove  las  in  »)     «3.  .5,  7   rounded   vowel- 
positions  of  lips 
a2  slit  (bilabial  r)        oi4.  6,  8  unrounded  vowel- 
positions  of  lips 
closure    against     /SI  groove  (as  in  ■'i| 
the  teeth  or  just     /93  slit  (Eng.  thi  ff\  side  opening  III 

behind  them 
)-  surface  of  llie  longiie :    ^0  closure  against       ;-l  groove  (Eng.  sh|     ;-3,  3,  7  narrow  vowels 
the  palate  y2  slit  (v  In  Eng.  you)     >-4.  6,  S  wide  vowels 

'0  closure  of  the  soft    tJl  slight  nasalization     fli  normal  nasalization 
palate      against  .;:)  strong      nasalization 

the  back  of  the  iFrenchl  " 

phauces 
0  closure  si  voice  posilion  s3  position  for  [k]  elc. 

t3  breath  [;(]  elc. 

'0  pause  'I   weak  stress,  '4  strong  stress,  C-'  and  C3  two 

degrees  of  medium  stress- 


fl  point  of  the  tongue: 


1^  soft  palate 


£  vocal  chords 
C  Inngs: 


With  respect  lo  Ihe  employmenl  of  the  system,  notice: 

a/?)-   uneven  numbers  =  groove-like  articulations;    even  numbers  =  slit-like  arti- 
culations; 0  =  closure 
«l  2  (read:  one,  two)  =  lip  position  nearer  1  than  2  (i.e.  rather  narrow  groove  than 

slit),     ai'2  (I'S'iJ:  four,  two)  =  lip  position  nearer  4  than  2 
aO"'  =  lip  closure  nearer  the  point  h  than  c      aO=''  =  lip  closure  nearer  c  tlian  b 
English  \d\  analphabetically.  /JO'  ^o    .i,    |/|:  ^o'  o^O   £2,    |»|:  /?0'   ^2  el 
|/|  in  French  dire,  fini  =  ai'   jSk  |„|  ;„  p,.p„^.|,  ,0,,,.^  i^,,,  _  ^3.  ^3, 

[y]  in  English  |iul  =  a.3«''  or  ;?o'"'   ;-4i         |o|  in  French  rose   --  ah'"   ;-oi 

if  «e  let  t  slaud  for  an,  cvponent,  the  signs  are  thus  emploved  • 
,}0e  =  closure  with  Ihe  point  of  the  tongue  itself  it) 
lSO'  =  closure  with  ih'  blade  of  the  tongue  (^If.  =  Eng   [x]) 

yO^  =  Closure  produce    1,,  ,,,„t  p„,.,  ^^  ,^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^_^__^__^  ^^^^.^^_  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^_^^^^^^^  articulates  aeainsl 
Uie  respecnve  P||^^^| "'  'I'e  palate,  varying  according  to  the  dillerent  exponents  (;^)iorj  =  i  etc 
^Qz.  =  closure  piu  .   a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue  lying  a  liule  farther  back 


V  f  Danish  v  and  f  (somewhat  more 
loosely  articulated  than  in  English) 
occur  occasionally 

s       point  and  blade  s  (ts^  rs)) 


Q       front  s,  aspirated 
//       (rare) 


unvoiced 


cf.    Fren 

closed 

uvnlarize 

uvularize 

^   advanced 

one  dot  over  ; 

advanced 
two  dots  over 

advanced  (i 


^     slight  degree  of  nasalization :  a  § 

strong  degree  of  nasalization :  v  q  a  o 

'     quantity:  a-  long,  a.  half  long,  a-  very  long,  a  s 

I     stress:   'a  relatively  strong  stress,   :«  relatively  we 

stress,   a  weak  stress 

I  S  1 

1     pitch:   a  low  pitch,  a  medium  pitch,  a  high  pitcli 

'     glottal  stop 

[]  enclose  the  phonetically  transcribed  words;    less 

tions  are  given  without  brackets. 


I.    Tlie  articulation  and  system  of  the  sounds. 


§  1.  It  might  be  of  linguistic  interest  to  possess  full  in- 
formation about  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  Greenlanders' 
organs  of  speech,  since  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no 
little  connection  between  such  peculiarities  and  the  character- 
istic quality  of  the  sounds  produced.  But  the  only  information 
of  this  kind  that  we  have  about  the  Greenlanders  is  what  is  to 
be  found  in  works  on  their  anthropological  characteristics  in 
general.  The  relations  between  the  different  races  of  the  earth 
have  seldom  been  investigated  with  the  physiology  of  speech- 
sounds  in  view,  nor  has  there  been  any  such  interest  attached 
to  the  extensive  anthropological  research  work  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  Greenland.  So  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that 
the  Greenlander's  organs  of  speech,  like  the  rest  of  his  body, 
are  strongly  built.  The  jaws  especially  are  broad  and  heavy  at 
the  back  and  the  teeth-rim  is  narrowly  arched ;  the  nose  is 
unusually  narrow*),  and  the  lips  are  thick  and  lleshy. 

In  the  account  of  Soren  Hansen's  interesting  anthropological 
investigations  in  West  Greenland,  attention  is  called  to  "'the 
unusual  breadth  of  the  West  Greenlander's  lower  jaw"**).    This 


*)  Soren  Hansen:   Bidrag  til  Vestgionlaendernes  Anthropologi.    Meddelelser 

om  Gronland   1893.    Vol.  Vll,  p.  232. 
'•)  u.  s.  p.  222. 
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breadth,  however,  "is  not  found  in  the  teeth-rim,  whose  arch 
is  comparatively  narrow  and  compressed,  determined,  as  it  is,  by 
the  form  of  the  palate,  which  is  craniometrically  expressed  by 
the  breadth-index  of  the  palate-arch.  This  index,  which,  however, 
is  known  only  from  craniums,  is  low  in  the  Greenlander.  He 
is  what  is  technically  termed  leptostaphyline,  and  when 
the  breadth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  so  great,  it  is  exclusively  due 
to  a  strong  development  of  its  hindmost  part,  to  which  the 
largest  and  strongest  muscles  are  attached". 

What  is  here  stated  about  the  West  Greenlanders  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  to  apply  to  the  Eskimo  race  everywhere. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  organs 
of  articulation  from  their  linguistic  functions,  the  extensive  use 
which  the  Eskimo  makes  of  uvular  ("guttural")  sounds  might 
lead  us  to  assume  that  his  inmost  organs  of  articulation, 
especially  the  uvula  and  soft  palate,  are  unusually  strong.  — 

The  task  which  1  am  to  undertake  in  the  following  pages  is 
a  description  of  the  sound-elements  of  the  Greenlandic  language 
together  with  the  most  essential  positions  of  articulation  for 
each  sound.  The  basis  for  this  account  will  be  the  phonetic 
lists  already  mentioned  in  the  introduction.  The  meanings  as 
well  as  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  examples  cited  will  for 
the  present  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Speech-sounds  are  produced  when  the  air  which  is  expelled 
from  the  lungs  meets  a  certain  resistance  on  its  way  through 
the  mouth  and  is  thereby  brought  into  vibration.  This  may  be 
caused  first  by  a  tightening  of  the  vocal  chords,  then  farther 
out  by  a  narrowing  of  the  mouth-passage,  which  may  variously 
be  brought  about  by  action  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tongue,  or 
the  lips.  The  order  in  which  the  organs  of  speech  come 
into  action  is  accordingly  this :  lungs,  vocal  chords,  soft  palate, 
tongue,  lips. 
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§2.  The  pure  almost  unimpeded  breath  is  found  but  seldom 
as  an  independent  speech-sound  in  Greenlandic.  It  is  heard  in 
laughter,  in  certain  emphatic  exclamations,  and  as  an  imitation 
of  the  auk's  cry  (cf.  section  on  decoy-sounds).  In  the  Uper- 
nawik  District.  I  heard  it  in  the  interjection  alrcr,  which  else- 
wiiere  in  Greenland  has  the  form  ap-a\ 

A  stronger  or  milder  degree  of  aspiration  occurs,  how- 
ever, as  a  modifying  element  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
consonants.  The  unvoiced  fricatives  \p  y  /  (f\  are  produced  by 
means  of  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  lungs  and  the  diaphragm 
so  that  the  expiration  becomes  audible.  In  the  case  of  the 
stopped  consonants  (tenues),  the  matter  is  more  complicated. 
Before  the  vowels  [a  o  o],  the  consonants  k  t  p  sound,  as  a 
rule,  like  the  corresponding  French  tenues,  that  is,  they  have 
as  little  aspiration  as  possible.  Before  [i  e  u],  on  the  other 
hand,  these  sounds  are  oftenest  strongly  aspirated.  In  [kwp'a 
a't-d'H  pf/-]*-^.  their  sound  is  about  the  same  as  in  French  cas, 
tas,  pas,  but  they  contain  an  h-element  in  \ki"^(p'[i.q  kcww 
tikeq  ip-ik]*'"'.  In  the  first  words,  these  sounds  may  be  design- 
ated as  voiceless  g  d  b,  in  the  last  words,  as  k*'  t^  p^. 

Aspirated  final  consonants  I  have  often  heard  in  [d-k^]  ^ 
and  in  other  words  ending  in  the  same  syllable,  e.  g.  in  a 
childish  vocative  form  [unana-k-'']  (Niarq.)  instead  of  ana'naiia, 
my  mother!  Weak  final  aspiration  is  sometimes  to  be  heard 
in  \a-p  a-p'%  yes. 

The  activity  of  the  lungs  in  the  production  of  word-stress 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  language,  will  be  considered  in  another 
section. 

J^  3.  The  open  glottis  positions  (e2  and  sS,  cf.  0. 
Jespersen,    Fonetik    ^.  2.53)    are    frequent   in    Greenlandic.     The 


'  promontory  '  recent  '  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  a  fjord  *  a  servant 
^  it  bit  him  ^  theforefinger  '  a  clilf  *  an  exclamation  used  when  one  hands 
a  person  something. 


/2 


widest  open  position  may  be  supposed  to  occur  at  the  formation 
of  the  aspirated  consonants  just  mentioned,  always  in  the  case 
of  the  flrst  I'our  \pyXip\^  and  often  in  the  case  of  the  aspirated 
tenues  [g-^^p]. 

Since  all  of  these  sounds  are  common  in  Greenlandic,  and 
since  they  are  frequently  long,  the  language  is  characterized 
by  a  continual  succession  af  voiced  sounds  and  voiceless  pauses. 
In  the  case  (i[  q  k  t  p  these  pauses  are  absolute;  in  the  case 
of  the  voiceless  fricatives  the  soft  whistling  of  the  aspiration 
indicates  audibly  that  the  organs  of  speech  are  in  activity  and 
that  expiration  is  not  taking  place  without  impediment. 

The  next  widest  opening  of  the  glottis  probably  takes  place 
frequently  at  the  formation  of  the  slightly  aspirated  tenues 
and  also  as  a  transition  between  a  voiced  and  a  following 
aspirated  sound,  as  for  instance  between  the  vowel  and  the 
aspirated  sound  in  words  like  [a/)Yr  iX'o  i<fit\.  It  corres- 
ponds to  the  h-sound,  which,  as  remarked,  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Greenlandic,  and  also  to  the  light  vowel-aspiration  with  which 
the  interjection  \(fh\  and  similar  expressions  of  emotion  may 
terminate. 

The  smallest  possible  opening  of  the  glottis  (si)  is  the  one 
which  is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  voiced  sounds ;  w^e  shall 
return  to  this  subject  in  §  4. 

The  complete  collapse  of  the  vocal  chords  with  closure  of 
the  glottis  —  (Sweet:  the  glottal  stop,  the  Danish  "stod",  the 
s  0  of  Jespersen ;  indicated  by  an  apostrophe  before  or  after  the 
vowel)  —  occurs  once  in  a  while  in  Greenlandic,  though  only 
occasionally.  I  once  heard  a  mother  say  ['cl-  'ir]  to  her  little 
child  when  it  wanted  to  eat  something  that  was  too  dirty. 
[ud!  'a-h\  is  an  ordinary  exclamation  of  pain  when  one  hits  or 
burns  oneself.  Likewise  [ajus-use''a\\)  (Arq.i,  how  terrible  it  is! 
(scil.  the  cold). 


')  From  ajus-Hse'  (i.e.  its  terriblencss)  -p  a,  an  interjection. 
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§4.  The  voiced  sounds  in  Greenlandic  are:  (1)  the  vowels, 
(2)  the  nasalized  consonants,  \'6\  the  short  fricatives  [/•  g  /  tv]. 
—  Voiced  mediae  (g,  d,  b|  do  not  occur. 

There  seems  to  be  most  vocal  force  in  combinations  of 
sounds  like  [rn,  r/i\  etc.  Of  the  voiced  consonants,  the  nasals 
fm  n  /^),  especially  when  long,  are  more  strongly  and  decidedly 
voiced  than  the  others  [/  r  q  tc],  which  become  unvoiced  when 
they  are  lengthened,  as  in  the  words: 

pulmv'oq^        lyuX-dt^ 

niq'aq'^  jViydt^ 

uniarpa'  ^        un-ep-uq  ^ 

hc'ik''  H(fit^ 

But  even  when  short,  these    fricatives    may    sometimes   be    un- 
voiced in  words  where  they  generally  are  voiced,  as  in: 
sule^-'     ila^^     iluanik^^     (rrW--  etc. 

Unvoiced  vowels  (whispered  vowels)  1  heard  quite  often, 
especially  as  finals,  and  especially  among  old  people.  I  fre- 
quently heard  [k'sfiurie]  with  a  whispered  [k*s\  instead  of 
[kisi'cin-^e]  ^^. 

On  the  whole,  the  Greenlanders  speak  with  a  clear  strong 
voice,  and,  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  with  a  deep  chest 
voice. 

The  contrast  between  the  voiceless  and  the  most  strongly 
voiced  sounds  is  very  distinctly  heard. 

§5.  The  soft  palate  with  the  uvula  is  of  notable  signi- 
ficance for  the  production  of  sounds  in  the  Eskimo  language. 

[n  the  first  place,  the  soft  palate  is  used,  as  in  other 
languages,  for  nasalizing,  and  it  is  frequently  in  use  for  this 


'  he  (she,  it)  slips  in  '  a  trap  '  a  snare  *  do.  in  tiie  phiral  ''  he  drags 
it  along  the  ground  *  track  of  a  trailed  aquatic  animal  '  grass  **  do.  in 
the  plural  ^  yet  ^"  yes,  of  cour-sel  ''  its  interior  (instrumental)  "  now  yon 
can  see!     '^  but. 


purpose  both  in  connection  with  consonants  and  vowels.  The 
nasahzing  activity  is  not  only  constant  in  the  formation  of 
certain  sounds  (w  m  ti  '(i) ,  but  is  apt  to  spread  to  adjacent 
sounds,  rn  becomes  fu :  am  even  becomes  avH  :  likewise  rm 
and  /•//  become  tdi  and  v?[ .  with  constant  nasahzing  of  the 
preceding  vowel.  In  the  case  of  many  individuals,  this  tendency 
to  nasalize  is  due   to  a  mild  degree  of  snuffling. 

1  found  that  this  physiological  pecuharity  was  very  common 
everywhere.  In  certain  districts,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  linguistic 
importance  because  it  causes  nasalizing  of  sounds  which  in 
other  districts  are  not  nasalized,  for  instance,  of  /•  in  the 
0-m-a)raq  and  rpeiniaivik  districts,  of  g  everywhere  in  North- 
Greenland,  occasionally  of  ^,  which  thereby  passes  into  «,  and 
of  ic.  which  thereby  passes  into  m  (e.g.  iwna '>  imna'^ . 

There  is  one  word  which  is  produced  without  any  other 
articulation  than  voice-position  4-  nasal  resonance.  Whereas 
''yes"  elsewhere  is  expressed  by  07;,  in  the  Vpernawik  dialect 
this  word  is  often  replaced  by  a  simple  nasal  sound  [z^-]  or  [?n-], 
uttered  with  falling  intonation,  a  word  of  the  utmost  phonetic 
simplicity*). 

Within  the  limits  of  the  constant  sounds  of  the  Greenlandic 
sound-system,  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  that,  whereas  long 
unvoiced  and  short  voiced  consonants  often  occur  with  m.outh- 
resonance.  there  are  no  long  voiced  consonants  with  mouth- 
resonance.  In  other  words,  only  those  voiced  consonants  which 
occur  with  nasal  resonance  [m  n  //  -q]  may  be  long.    Therefore 


*)  I  may  yet  add  that  the  word  for  "no"  —  vnyu  —  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  grimace,  a  wrinkling  of  the  nose,  which  either  has  no  signification 
or  merely  intensifies  the  negation,  for  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
any  displeasure.  Very  often  too  the  word  is  accompanied  by  shaking 
of  the  head.  Likewise  the  already  mentioned  interjection  ['«'"]  and 
another  interjection  [ii*"],  both  of  them  expressions  of  disgust,  are 
uttered  with  open,  slightly  vibrating  lips,  and  are  accompanied  by  shaking 
of  the  head  and  wrinkling  of  the  nose. 

^    he  over  vonder. 


when  a  loni:  consonant  in  a  word  has  oriirinated  from  two 
short  ones,  of  which  one  was  a  voiced  sound  and  none  was 
nasaUzed,  the  long  one  has  either  become  voiced  and  nasaUzed 
\a'2)-q^' q^ '(."'fl'd- q^  yes  is  said)  or  unvoiced  and  aspirated 
{he/: it-lo~>  iic):i): o.  and  you;  cf.  utialo,  and  he). 


§  6.  Here  already  at  the  rear  entrance  to  the  mouth- 
passage  is  the  place  where  the  first  group  of  Green  land  ic 
consonants  are  produced.  The  Greenlander  forms  some  of 
the  most  typical  sounds  of  his  language  by  means  of  the  soft 
palate,  the  uvula  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  same  organs 
which  produce  the  unpleasant  sounds  of  snoring  and  hawking. 
When  these  inmost  parts  of  the  mouth  meet  and  are  flrmly 
pressed  against  each  other,  the  root  of  the  tongue  being  shoved 
back  and  up,  there  is  formed  the  articulation  closure  for  that 
peculiar  uvular  tenuis  (explosive)  which  again  and  again  occurs 
in  the  language,  and  which  in  ordinary  Greenlandic  literature 
is  indicated  by  a  special  letter:  k.  in  phonetical  works  by  the 
sign:  q  (analph.  ^0'''). 

All  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth-passage  is  drawn  back  and 
up  toward  the  back  of  the  fauces,  whereby  the  space  in  thai  part 
of  the  mouth  seems  to  become  larger.  When  the  root  of  the 
tongue  is  shoved  back  for  the  closure,  the  whole  tongue  is 
thereby  drawn  back,  and  its  upper  surface,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  point,  is  apt  to  become  concave  or  shovel-formed 
with  the  middle  part  lowered.  When  the  stop  is  broken  by  the 
force  of  the  outgoing  air,  there  is  heard  a  short,  creaking  or 
rattling  sound,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  as  great  a  depth 
in  the  mouth-passage  as  a  consonant-sound  ever  can  come.  It 
seems  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  sonority,  and  is  most  like  the 
noise  made  by  two  stones  that  are  suddenly  scraped  against 
each  other.  As  soon  as  the  outgoing  air  has  broken  its  way, 
the  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  soft  palate,  the  uvula,  and  the 
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tongue  all  return  to  their  natural  positions.     Examples  are: 

\qaq-aq]  '       \']OWl]  ^       Ul'^^"]  ^       [qeqerfaq]  ^      [aeny^/a^]  ^ 
[qiWSiq]  ^  [PL-q]  '  Iqnqdrpoq]  ^  [qiseq]  ^  [qijJOq-aq]  ^° 

[ga^e^'a^-aT^jo^J  ^^ 

The  fricative  which  corresponds  to  q  is  [r],  analph. 
^2kori  Qj.  ^~  j  g  yn  untrilled  r.  I  observed  no  uvular  trill*). 
The  sound  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  point-r  (the 
English  r)  with  which  it  has  nothing  in  common.  It  has  more 
resemblance  to  the  French  and  German  back-r  (analph.  y2^) 
when  untrilled,  and  especially  to  the  Danish  r  (;-2'''V*),  because 
it  is  produced  by  friction  just  as  far  back  in  the  mouth,  right 
by  the  back  of  the  fauces.  The  point  of  the  tongue  rests 
passive  behind  the  lower  teeth.  Still  the  Greenlandic  r  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Danish  r  in  that  its  articulation  is  tenser,  more 
energetic,  the  sound  accordingly  more  consonantal,  and  gener- 
ally more  protracted.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  vdiereas  the 
uvular  r  found  in  Indo-European  languages  is  a  reduced  point-r, 
the  Greenlandic  r  has  never  been  articulated  at  the  point  of 
the  tongue,  but  seems  rather  to  be  a  reduced  q.  This  origin 
also  explains  why  the  sound  lacks  the  uvular  trill.  Besides  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  Greenlandic  r  is  variable  in  tenseness 
of  articulation.  It  seems  to  be  tensest  when  it  is  followed 
by  q  and  prepares  as  it  were  the  convulsively  firm  closure  of 
this  sound.     Examples  are: 

[erg'a-j  ^-  [A-Tqat]  ^^  [suTqaq]  ^^  [arqarXune]  ^^  [arqiA'Ofio]  ^^ 

rq  is  probably  nothing  but  a  modified  form  of  long  [q']. 


')  With  the  single  exception  of  [eRsir^attr^Hf]  (r  ^  trilled  r),  which  1  find 

among  my  notes  from  the  Egedesminde  district. 
**)  Jespersen,  Fonetik  g  310  and  214. 

^  a  mountain  '  the  shadow  \\hich  the  land  casts  on  the  water  '  the 
surface  *  an  island  ^  seaweed  ''•  a  bunch  of  flowers  ^  a  sleeve  **  is  white 
^  spit  '°  a  kind  of  uhale  "  it  (the  ptarmigan)  is  screeching  "  its  neigh- 
borhood    "  gloves     '^  the  sunny  side     '*  descending     '^  mending  it. 
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There  is,  on  the  whole,  Arm  and  forcible  articulation  when- 
ever the  r  precedes  a  consonant,  as  in: 

[sar^aj]  ^  [^arsa^'J  -  [arsarnenY]  ^  [arsaj]  *  [^'arsorsag']  ^ 
[ar^rt-]^    [nerAeq]''. 

ikit  when  the  /•  stands  alone  between  vowels  without  being 
lengthened,  a  case  that  is  less  common,  the  friction  seems  to  be 
lighter:  [wama/-a'ra]  ^  [neriivdq]^  ]  in  the  interjection  [aweVp" 
there  is  often  an  unvoiced,  mildly  aspirated  /•  to  be  heard. 

As  a  rule  r  land  /•)  appears  to  be  voiced,  most  decidedly 
before  q.  but  also  before  aspirated  consonants  when  the  r  is 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  as  in:  [qnTjJ^q]^^  [a'r/wA;]  ^-.  After 
a  short  vowel,  the  voicing  quickly  disappears. 

Long  /•  between  vowels  is  always  unvoiced,  has  strong 
friction  and  is  modified  by  strong  aspiration,  which  is 
probably  accompanied  by  an  uvular  trill  (inaudible).  The  aspiration 
is  especially  forcible  at  the  last  moment,  before  voice  begins  with 
the  following  vowel  and  the  glottis  is  tightened.  The  transition 
from  aspiration  to  voice  takes  place  suddenly  and  rapidly. 

I  shall  designate  the  aspirated  r,  like  the  other  aspirated 
consonants,  by  a  Greek  letter  f^o].     Examples  are: 

[map'aq]  ^^  [nap'Oi^a-]  ^*  \efydp/,orio]  ^^  f'^a^'^^]  ^^ 

The  point  of  the  tongue  remains  passive  at  the  formation 
of  this  sound  as  at  the  formation  of  the  short  r. 

\p-]  is  in  the  Upernavik  district  replaced  by  [^J  or  [r^J, 
as  in : 

[mairqaq]  ^'  for  {map-aq] 
\airqrsu7nik\  ^'^  for  \np-ftumik\  etc. 


'  stream,  current  ''  loon  (a  bird)  *  aurora  borealis  *  a  Itall  ^  lish- 
hook  '  the  outer  edge  of  the  hand  "  a  goose  *  I  like  it  (scil.  the  food)  '^  he 
is  eatins  '"  now  you  can  see!  "  it  is  bursUng  "  delphinus  orca 
>»  clay  '*  he  despises  him  "•  to  wash  it  '*  a  talus  "  clayey  soil 
'*  slowly. 
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In  [eT<prXo7io] ,  then,  two  different  words  coincide  in  the 
Upernaviii  dialect;  it  means  both:  "to  hit  the  mark"  (in  shooting) 
and  ''to  wash  it";  the  latter  has  the  form  [ep'dVMTio]  in  the 
neighboring  dialect  to  the  south. 

Nasalization,  constant  or  occasional,  frequently  sets  in 
in  combination  with  these  positions  of  the  soft  palate,  except 
in   the  case  of  p. 

When    two    or    more    r-sounds     meet    around    intervening 

vowels,    the   whole   sound-group   may   easily   be    modified   by  a 

mild  degree  of  nasalization  so  that    it   gets    to    sound   snuffled, 

as  in : 

[more'Tsit]  ^     \>izrere'ra7ne]  - 

This  nasalization  seems  to  be  merely  a  consequence  of  the 
power  of  inertia.  When  the  r-friction  takes  place  loosely  and 
feebly,  the  back  of  the  tongue  fails  to  shove  the  soft  palate  all 
the  way  up  against  the  rear  of  the  pharynx  and  ciose  the  nose- 
passage. 

The  positions  of  articulation  of  the  q-  and  /'-sounds  are  in 
reality  closely  related  to  the  open  position  of  the  soft  palate 
which  produces  nasalization,  a  fact  which  is  also  apparent  from 
the  analphabetical  symbols  for  the  positions:  5  ==  ;'0'',  r  =  ^2'', 
nasalization  =  ^2''  or  3'',  where  k  indicates  the  corresponding 
points  of  contact  or  approximation  on  the  soft  palate  and  on 
the  back  of  the  tongue. 

It  is  therefore  worth  noticing  that  whereas  consonant 
combinations  otherwise  are  pretty  rare  in  Greenlandic,  yet  the 
r-sound  frequently  stands  before  a  nasal  consonant.  In  these 
groups,  the  r  becomes  nasalized  (the  last  part  of  the  sound  at 
all  events),  and  in  fact  not  only  the  r,  but  very  often  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  too,  as  in: 


a  grindstone    '  after  he  had  eaten. 
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Still  this  nasalized  r  often  retains  the  character  of  a  fricative, 
even  if  it  is  more  ,, stopped"  than  when  unnasalized.  Its 
approximation  to  a  stopped  consonant  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  outgoing  air  on  its  way  to  the  nose-passage  presses 
the  soft  palate  forward  toward  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
lessens  the  opening  between  the  two  as  much  as  possible. 
Now  it  is  likely  that  at  the  formation  of  this  sound-combination 
r  -1-  nasal,  a  gradual  meeting  of  the  soft  palate,  the  back  of 
the  tongue  and  the  back  of  the  fauces  takes  place,  during  which 
the  mouth-passage  is  kept  open  only  with  difficulty.  So  ]f;^] 
probably  often  passes  Into  [5'],  the  r  having  become  quite  closed. 
Nasalization  can  also  affect  an  isolated  r  and  that  to  so 
great  a  degree  that  a  complete  back-stop  takes  place,  and  an 
entirely  new  sound  is  produced:  a  nasalized  and  voiced 
uvular  consonant,  generated  in  the  same  place  where  q  and 
/•  are  formed.  For  this  sound  I  suggest  the  new  symbol  [i^], 
which  analphabetically  correspond  to  ^0''  o3  el.  This  sound 
I  observed,  however,  only  in  the  two  northernmost  districts, 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Oommannaq  Fjord,  and  along  the 
Jjpernawik  coast,  where  it  is  to  be  heard  in  those  words 
which  otherwise  have  a  single  r,  as  in: 

[qfqiwdq]  for  the  usual  [qeriiv:iq\  ^ 

[nQ-qiwdq]  '■       ..         ..       [neriwdq]^ 

[mamaTia-] [mamara-]^ 

[anoye\  ..       ..         ..      [anore]  ^" 

{eriina-]  \erm(r\^^ 

[ak-e-quserpa-]  (Up.)     •>       ■•         ..      [ak'eruserpa-\^- 
etc. 


>  women  '  all  '  inhabitants  of  the  plain  ♦  grandchild  ^  becomes 
weak  "^  lakes,  water  iplur.i  '  is  frozen  stiff  "  he  is  eating  ^  he  likes  it 
(scil.  the  food)  '°  wind  "  melody  '^  raises  something  by  pressing  it 
up  from  below. 
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In  all  of  these  cases  I  presume  thai  the  soft  palate  itself 
takes  active  part  in  the  formation  of  a  lirm  closure  with  its 
lower  edge  against  the  back  of  the  tongue.  The  outgoing  air 
can  therefore  suddenly  force  its  way  as  if  with  an  explosion, 
which  is  the  reason  why  this  sound  from  the  acoustic  point  of 
view  is  more  apt  to  remind  one  of  the  unnasalized  stopped 
sounds  {q  k  etc.)  than  nasals  do  as  a  rule. 


§  7.  1  have  lingered  long  at  the  inmost  part  of  the  mouth 
because  the  sounds  there  produced  are  so  very  important  for  the 
Greenlandic  language  and  for  the  comprehension  of  its  whole 
phonetic  basis  (also  for  the  vowel  system).  To  sum  up:  there 
is  a  nasalized  voiced  stopped  consonant  5*),  an  unvoiced 
stopped  consonant  q,  a  voiced  fricative  r,  and  an  unvoiced 
aspirated  fricative  ^. 

This  sound-series  may  serve  as  a  prototype  for  all  the 
remaining  Greenlandic  consonants.  There  is  a  striking  con- 
formity between  these  four  uvular  consonants  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  consonant-system.  In  the  path  of  the  outgoing  air 
there  are  still  three  places  where  friction  or  closure  takes 
place :  the  first  is  that  portion  of  the  palate  that  corresponds 
to  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  (j'J~^);  the  second,  the  place 
behind  the  teeth  (/3^^^)  which  is  the  field  of  activity  for  the 
point  of  the  tongue  (/9) ;  the  third  is  the  lips  (a).  At  each  of 
these  places,  the  Greenlander  produces  sounds  both  by  closure 
and  friction,  just  as  at  the  inner  entrance  to  the  mouth-passage, 
and  these  sounds  may  be  modified  by  the  same  means  which 
operated  there,  namely:  voice,  breath,  nasalization. 

We  may  accordingly  draw  up  the  following  consonant- 
system  for  the  Greenlandic  language  as  a  whole : 


')  I  consider  the  nasal  sounds  to  be  the  most  primitive  speech-sounds, 
because  at  their  formation  the  soft  palate  rests  passive,  and  I  therefore 
place  them  first  in  the  system. 


rear  of 

the  mouth 

(uvula) 
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back        point 
tongue      tongue 


lips 


Stopped      I 
Consonants  I 


Fricatives 


-ll 

n 

H 

m 

7 

k 

t 

P 

}■ 

9, 

./•/ 

ic 

P 

X 

q)^ 

f 

voiced 
voiceless 

voiced 
voiceless 


Tlie  Greenlandic  language,  then,  appears  to  have  developed 
a  stock  of  18  consonants,  which  with  amazing  regularity  may 
be  arranged  in  a  fourfold  system  according  to  the  four 
Gelds  of  articulation.  The  series  of  uvular  sounds,  which  is 
either  lacking  or  very  incomplete  in  the  languages  of  civiliza- 
tion, occurs  here  jusl  as  complete  as  the  other  sound-series. 

In  the  following  pages,  I  shall  describe  the  positions  and 
processes  of  articulation  of  the  above  mentioned  consonants  in 
the  vaiious  vowel  environments  in  which  they  may  occur.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  treat  this  subject  exhaustively;  I  cite 
only  some  of  those  cases  which  I  myself  have  observed. 

The  key-words  are  always  cited  in  such  an  order  that 
those  illustrating  sounds  produced  fartherst  back  in  the  mouth 
come  first,  those  illustrating  sounds  produced  farther  front,  last. 

The  uvular  consonants  [d  q  r  p]  are  all  articulated 
at  about  the  same  point  (j-''^) ,  at  the  inner  threshold  of  the 
mouth-chamber,  and  are  always  articulated  there  in  whatever 
vowel-conibinalion  they  happen  to  stand. 


§  8.     The  back  consonants  [^•  //  3  /]• 

These    sounds   are    difficult    to    observe   without    risking   a 

change  in  the  natural  position  of  the  mouth,    which  has  to  be 

held  open  in  order  to  let  the  light  in.    The  field  of  articulation 

is  thereby  shoved  farther  back  or  down  toward   the  soft  palate 

XXXI.  6 
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than  wlien  the  same  sounds  are  produced  with  the  usual  position 
of  articulation,  and  consequently  we  must  suppose  that  those 
articulations  which  I  thus  observed  in  the  wide  open  mouth 
are  in  natural  speech  formed  somewhat  farther  forward.  Still 
I  believe  that  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  the  following  back  tongue 
positions,  and  I  may  especially  emphasize  that  the  relation 
between  them  may  be  considered  in  all  essentials  correct. 

The  Roman  numerals  (p.  83)  indicate  the  individual  Green- 
landers  whose  positions  of  articulation  1  have  examined  (v.  p.  8). 
When  no  Roman  numeral  is  given,  it  means  that  the  articula- 
tion indicated  is  representative  for  the  average  of  a  number  of 
single  observations  noted  on  my  phonetical  lists. 

k  before  [c]  in  [krsa]^  and  similar  words  is  often,  if  not 
always,  slightly  palatalized  or  front-modified.  A  labialized  k  (with 
rounding  of  the  lips)  I  found  in  Upernavik,  where  the  word 
[ki"'<fnq\~  was  pronounced  {ki"k"'a.q\. 

71  in  the  combination  r//  may  doubtless  often  be  attracted 
all  the  way  to  the  edge  of  the  soft  palate  so  that  the  sound 
becomes  identical  with  the  previously  discussed  [t^]  (p.  79), 
as  in : 

[niQVTpvpdqY^  [&vriQvkuney  [er^jvra^J  ^  [ery/u^a^]  ^  [trriit]'' 
[ner^^Y]^ 

It  is  strange  that  all  of  these  words  with  the  exception  of 
mevTiorpoq  are  just  as  often  to  be  heard  in  other  forms  with 
rn  {rm)  instead  of  r^,  e.g.:  [Qvner/Mne]  [er»£-«'a^|  [^vnnt^q] 
etc.  In  \}i%vyiit\  the  ri  has  even  wandered  all  the  way  from  the 
lips,  since  the  original  form  is  [n&vmit].  These  double  forms 
of  the  same  words  are  no  doubt  used  side  by  side  in  North 
Greenland,  but  rri  [riQ]  is  said  to  be  especially  North  Green- 
landic,  rn  (also)  South  Greenlandic. 


'  finally     ^  servant,  housemaid     '  becomes  weak     *  immediately     s  ^  s 
grandchild     '  water,  seas     *  bonds,  bands,  strings. 
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[k] 


k] 


\kuk-ixq\'  A-'  =  rOni)  Ar-^^rOJ'")      ['jr//-iY]i«    XX  ^-CHork?) 


\kiiJdkY'    IV  A-'  =  7'0*J  ^  =  7-0' 
V  7-0 J'  VI  yO^  XX  7-0 'J(J) 

[Ara-'A:)^   VHl   [^Y^='M'rt]  y^'" 

(a^t/-]«     T-CJ-^J,     V,  VI,  VIII, 
IXjOJ     XVIII,  XIX,  XXt^O'J 


[qa-fi-evA-OTio]^''    IX  rO^^J'-^  VI, 
VIII,  XIV  j-OJ"'  X,  XIX^OIJ''' 
[gar/a) '^    ^-QJ 

[«//•«•] '^"  7-0 J*^  VI  j'OJ 
\uria-\-'  yO'i  IV  ^-OJ 
ly^rt^/'a-Jfog] -^  7'0'J- 


[^•«^••la•^-]  '     V  ^O^'    P  =  j-OJ"^      [rt/^er/a-p*  j^O'J' 


[A;'£;^'«i<.'og   or   kh7iiiu-dq\  -®     IV 
5^0''' VIII,  X,  XIX,  XXrO'J^"'-) 


XVIII  k^  =  r^'  k''  =  rO'   k^ 

=  7-0^" 
\kdk-ik\  8    ^•l  =  -^O'J  A'-  =  j'O'^i') 
(rty3rMaA:a"'s-rt(^a'35P  ^'O'J 
[d^'  or  dM]  i»  T-O'J  XIX  |a-M|  j-OJ ' 
[katdky^  7-0 'J 
(wA;£-wo2]^=  ^O'"^*"" 
\ki(p-?iq  or  Ar^'^^-ag]  ^^     IV  [A;?""- 

\kcwa-\'^  ;'0  or  01*^ 
\kcsay'^  yO  or  Ol'^ 

I  Isad  frequently  heard  this  sound  in  conversations  with 
a  Soutii  Greenlander  with  whom  I  associated  in  Copenhagen 
before  my  departure,  and  since  it  is  also  usual  in  the  current 
Greenlandic  orthography  and   in   the  available   text-books,    I    of 


'  remains  of  chewed  meat  which  have  become  fastened  between  the  teeth 
'  the  loins,  the  rump  '  nail  (finger  or  toe)  *  the  -walrus's  hide  "  a  year 
'  his  uncle  ^  (exclamation  of  surprise/  *  snot  '  it  is  damned  difficult 
'"  please  "  the  inner  housedoor  '^  he  is  wintering  "  servant  '*  it  bit 
him  "  finallv  "^  the  armpits  '^  surpassing  it  '*'  when?  *^  angakoq, 
a  heathen  priest  ^"  her  brother's  child  "  uncle    (mother's    brother) 

'*  he  is  in  doubt     ■"  the  nearest  neighboring  part  of  the  inland     "  is  it  big? 
'^  songs  from  the  heathen  age     "^  upsets  (intr.). 

6* 
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course  expected  to  find  it  in  the  language,  and  had  prepared 
a  hst  of  key-words  containing  this  sound-symbol.  But  I  had 
not  been  long  in  North  Greenland  before  I  began  to  realize 
that  the  sound  q  there  leads  merely  a  parasitic  existence.  It 
is  to  be  heard  occasionally,  but  in  most  words  where  it  is 
expected,  the  sound  7/  is  heard  instead.  I  have  therefore  de- 
termined to  regard  it  as  an  irregular  sound,  and  to  use  t/ 
throughout.  When  my  private  notes  expressly  have  j,  however, 
1  retain  this  symbol. 

The  words  in  my  (/-list,  then,  assume  the  following  forms, 
where  7i  is  everywhere  substituted  for  the  South  Greenlandic  g: 
[qsiqoiio]^  .^OJ'°'J  [aja7ia.q\-  yO^' 

[asa7ia")ia\^  jO'"'"'^  [na'kiria']^  ^-0' 

\i7iHp-a-\'-  '(■()'  [t-n^iV  X'  r^' 

[dvmria-y^  Xi  ;-0^'  [ptTiiriiriay-  XI  ^O^^^^^-) 

Other  examples  are: 
[wa'/a^ag] '^      [asaria^'hit]'^^       \at2v?.oiio\'^^      fog-'ar^j^^'a']  ^^ 
\iU7i^^q\^  plur.  [uHy-^dt]^''      [ulMh^^vAOTiit]^^      [qhiX'orii^diq]^^ 
[fl/^^'ag] -". 

All  of  these  words  are  in  South  Greenland  pronounced 
with  the  fricative  j  in  the  place  of  //.  Yet  there  are  also 
plenty  of  words  in  South  Greenlandic  where  the  sound  7i  is  used. 
\asu7fa-7ia\  is  in  South  Greenland  pronounced  [as(i<^a-7ia]. 

Wherever  I  came  in  North  Greenland  I  had  the  same  expe- 
rience. When  I  asked  a  Greenlander  to  repeat  the  word  na'la^a^q 
or  fgw,  ho  always  answered  me  with  [iicrlcuiaq]  [ifitr],  accordingly 
with  the  nasahzed  stopped  consonant  in  place  of  the  unnasalized 


'  wheu  (in  the  future)?  *  a  kind  of  toy  (cup  and  ball)  '  plate  *  he 
is  warm  ^  he  loving  me  ^  he  pities  him  '  he  throws  it  away  **  his  pot 
^  my  daughter  ^"  the  inner  wall  of  a  Greenlandic  house  "  the  one  (or  the 
thing)  that  he  went  up  to  '^  I  who  own  it  "  lord,  master  '*  1  love  you 
*^  to  use  it  "^  he  says  to  him  "  bird-gin  '"*  to  fill  them  '■'  worm 
^•^  violin. 
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fricative.  The  same  peculiarity  repeats  itself  in  my  memoranda 
of  tales  and  songs  from  all  the  places  which  I  visited.  But 
still  there  remains  the  curious  fact  that  I  almost  everywhere 
observed  single  exceptions  to  the  rule  —  setting  aside  the 
"kateket's  and  the  half-Danish  population  —  even  among  the 
'Teal"  Greenlanders. 

Of  the  key-words  on  the  g-list,  X  and  XX  pronounced  the 
word  tcfui  \i'^(ri\  with  j-2^  =  a  back  tongue  fricative,  XI,  the 
words  pigigiya  and  kiagugpoq  [pcpp^a]  [kiaqup'Og]  with  y2  or 
at  all  events  a  very  loose  stop,  whereas  the  same  individuals 
in  all  the  other  words  used  exclusively  7[.  And  they  were  even 
apt  to  nasalize  the  fricative  q.  But  these  very  few  exceptions 
are  the  only  ones  I  know  of.  Otherwise  the  sound  //  was  used 
everywhere  instead  of  g  in  the  key-words  on  my  phonetic  lists. 

From  the  rest  of  my  notes,  however,  I  can  mention  still 
more  examples  of  words  with  q,  fewest  from  the  northern 
districts,  but  mure  from  Disko  Bay,  where  g,  at  all  events 
nasalized,  may  be  said  to  be  right  common,  and  is  in  some 
words  used  interchangeably  with  ?[.  Farther  south  (Egedesminde 
District),  tf  again  seemed  to  predominate.  In  some  cases  I  found 
it  impossible  to  decide  whether  I  had  heard  a  f//]  or  a  \q\ 
(nasalizedi,  for  instance  in 

[qumiA'oqo]  or  \qumiX-oi^o],    [tiquwa-]  or  [Uriuwa-]  etc. 

But  all  these  sporadic  cases  of  q  are  of  little  significance 
as  against  the  wide-spread  and  prevailing  use  of  //  in  the 
same  words  and  by  the  same  individuals.  Therefore  I  think 
I  come  nearest  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  sound  (//J ,  the 
nasalized  stopped  consonant,  is  throughout  the  whole  of  North 
Greenland  well  on  the  way  to  supplant  [q\ ,  the  corresponding 
fricative,  and  indeed  in  most  places  already  has  done  so.  This 
sound-change  is  probably  connected  with  the  usual  propensity 
for  snuffling.  Only  the  native  "kateket's  and  those  Greenlanders 
who  imitate  their  language  made  an  effort  to  pronounce  the 
words  "correctly"  with  q. 
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On  account  of  my  own  uncertainty  in  some  cases  as  to 
whether  it  was  rf  or  a  nasaUzed  ^  that  I  heard,  I  think  1  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  may  still  occasionally  be  a  slight 
difference  between  the  ^  which  is  original  in  a  number  of 
words  and  that  ^  which  is  a  nasalized  development  of  g  and 
which  is  now  gradually  establishing  itself.  Then  the  difference 
must  be  that  the  original  ri  is  formed  with  a  firm  closure  (^0), 
the  new  ^,  with  a  looser  closure  [yX]. 

That  g  and  not  7i  is  the  original  sound  in  the  words  with 
the  J' 1 -form  is  evident  from  the  plural  form  of  such  words  as 
[m'^ar/],  plur.  \niy^-dt\,  where  y  is  merely  a  long  aspirated  g, 
and  from  the  relationship  between  words  like  [t/^aj,  a  pot,  and 
[iycnvik],  a  kitchen  (the  pot-place).  Besides  most  of  the  dialects 
outside  of  Greenland  seem  to  have  g  in  these  words  just  as  in 
South  Greenlandic. 

Whether  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  q  in  North  Greenland 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  sound  has  not  yet  passed  entirely 
into  71 ,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "katekef's, 
who  have  studied  at  the  seminary  in  South  Greenland,  try  to 
impress  on  the  school  children  that  this  is  the  more  correct 
or  flner  sound  (because  the  Danish  missionaries  use  it),  must 
remain  an  open  question  (cf.  g  31  on  dialects  in  Greenland). 
I  have  got  the  impression  that  the  latter  circumstance  has  had 
some  influence  in  preventing  the  sound-change  from  being 
adopted  by  all  individuals  in  North  Greenland. 


[/] 


Greenlandic  /  =  ;'2'''"'J. 

[iiyornaq!i-''q]  ' 

r2^ 

[ayertdq]^     [mid^-o-rpdq]'^ 

-2  J*  °''  'J 

[saraq]  * 

.,9  i  or  ij 

[na-ya]  ^ 

r2' 

'  it  (the  dog) 

'  that  is  vexatious      *  one  who  is  approaching 

is  howlin 
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Cf.  German*)  c  h  in  ich  =  7'2f"^^  ecllt  =  r2^  ach  =  y^'"''', 
Spanish*)  j  in  J  nan,  Jeres  =  7-2',  Florentine  Italian*)  c 
in  la  casa  =  ;-2' 

^  i?  an  aspirated  consonant  that  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  q  as  p  to  /•.  Its  place  of  articulation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  German  ch,  depends  very  much  upon  the  surrounding 
vowel-sounds.  Between  back  vowels,  it  lies  rather  farther  back 
in  the  mouth  than  the  corresponding  German  sound  ;  between 
front  vowels  it  may  probably  be  drawn  forward  to  the  point:  h 
(the  highest  point  of  the  palate-archi  as  in:  [ni'^^-o]^  {iy^-ia]-. 

In  Upernavik,  this  sound  is  not  used,  but  is  replaced  by 
the  corresponding  stopped  consonant  (lengthened).  At  the  same 
time  the  preceding  vowel  is  in  a  strange  manner  postpalatalized, 
1.  e.  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  as  in  the  case  of  j,  lays  itself 
slowly  up  against  a  large  portion  of  the  palate  (;-'"'*)  as  if  to 
prepare  the  k-closure.  Ex.:  \nd'ka\  for  [na-y^-a]'^,  {dk-erpoq]  for 
(o^-er/yo^j  ^,  \sdk-iiq]^,  [;»w^-3-rp.ij]^,  [uk-dDiarjiv^tj]''  etc. 


§  9.     Front  consonants  [j  ^]. 
Greenlandic  ,y  =  y2  or  Z^'^^-^^K 

Cf.  French*):  piller  ^2    bier  [j-ae-r]  ^23    travail,  bataille  ftrava-j. 

batAJ]  ^3?  or  34 ?. 
English*):  yard,  you  ;'23^or  3^,  Danish*):  ja,jube]  =  English  [jj. 
German*):  ja,  jugend  y2^. 

The  Greenlandic  j-sound  may  in  general  be  said  to  be 
produced  by  a  light  friction  of  the  whole  front  of  the  tongue 
against  the  palate-arch. 


•)  Je.spersen:  Fonelik  gg  211  — 2i:i. 

'  slime  of  flsh    »  his  throat    'no    *  he  approaches    ^  a  thin-haired  .=  kin 
it  is  iiowling  (the  dogi      '  he  is  vexed  because  he  failed. 


The  sound  resembles  tl]e  English  [j]  (yard,  you)  in  words 
like  {aja'W  [q;wa^]^,  [ajariaq]''^,  [kujdk]^,  or  is  drawn  a  little 
farther  back,  as,  for  instance,  in  [qajaq]^  =  yZ^^,  [aqaja-]*^  etc. 
In  other  combinations,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  produced  farther 
front  in  the  mouth  with  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  lies  just 
behind  the  blade  and  opposite  to  the  arch-rim  (aiveolars),  as  in 
[ndja-]"',  perhaps  also  in  [puiajudt]^,  accordingly  y2^.  In 
several  instances,  I  observed  that  the  point  of  the  tongue  was 
slightly  raised  toward  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  and 
likewise  that  the  back  of  Ihe  tongue  was  slightly  grooved  or 
shovel-formed. 

j  is  generally  found  only  between  back  vowels.  There  is 
an  audible  difference  between  [jyujah]^  where  J  =  /'23^,  and 
[pidfiq  or  pumq]^^,   where  the  sound  is   entirely  vocalic  (/'34^). 

I  1)  /^l-^    yV^  (or  j3\Z^    ylZ^^) 
Greenlandic  [s  g]  =  j  2)  y9  »    j-M^  (or  ^  »      •/12^) 
'  3)  /?13«-  7-23^  (or  /913^f-    ylV^) 

Cf.  French,  Icelandic,  Fsroic*)  s  ^/9l^^- 

Danish,  German*)  s  ==  /91^^-,  German  sch  [*']  =  ao*  ^12^- 

English*)  s  =  j3  \';    English  sh  [s\  =  yl^^ 

The  North  Greenlandic  6-sounds  are  rather  variable  and 
are  therefore  difficult  to  determine. 

s  no.  I  (/si:  distinct  point-sound,  the  point  of  the  tongue 
being  raised  so  that  it  rests  just  back  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
upper  teeth ;  narrow  groove,  high  natural  pitch.  The  sound  is 
always  short.  It  occurs  most  in  the  combination  ts,  as  in 
[ndt-seq]^^  (cf.  section  on  (f-sound  p.  92|. 


*)  Jespersen :  Fonetik  ^g  192  and  208. 

^  aunt  ^  a  boil  •'  a  toy,  cup  and  ball  *  loins  ^  kajak  '^  the  lower  part 
ot  the  abdomen  '  his  xounger  sister  •*  the  third  ^  oxidized  blubber  *°  a 
bird's  crop     "  ringed  seal  (phoca  fatida). 
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s  nu.  2  [g]:  front  of  the  tongue  protruded,  the  point  pas- 
sive and  lowered,  the  middle  of  the  tongue  raised,  broad  groove, 
slightly  s-Vike  quality,  aspirated. 

Ex.:  [qd"Q-t-t]^  {^rt  or  g-ff\'^  {(CQcf  or  a-Q.U]-^  \aliiQ-irn\* 
[a-^QSiq]^  [Crt-p. 

The  [q\  is  formed  differently  from  the  European  s-  and  s- 
sounds  (Eng.  sh,  French  ch,  German  sch,  etc.).  The  point  of 
the  tongue  rests  passive  against  the  back  of  the  lower  teeth, 
and  the  middle  (and  back?)  of  the  tongue  is  somewhat  raised. 
The  groove  stretches  over  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  front  part  of  the  tongue.  The  sound  is  loosely  articulated. 
A  chief  characteristic  of  the  articulation  is  the  raising  of  the 
middle  of  the  tongue :  I  think  the  sound  can  be  said  to  be 
slightly  postpalatalized.  This  palatalization  is,  however,  not  like 
the  Russian  one :  there  is  no  j-element  to  be  heard  at  the 
end  of  the  consonant,  but  the  preceding  vowel  is  most  often 
influenced  by  it:  [«'g,  u^q].  —  The  sound  has  a  rather  high 
natural  pitch  because  its  place  of  articulation  is  so  far  front. 
It  is,  however,  very  variable  both  with  respect  to  the  palataliza- 
tion or  the  .^-element  and  the  natural  pitch;  the  s-quality 
sometimes  disappears  when  the  articulation  becomes  tenser 
under  the  influence  of  adjacent  sounds  (thus  we  get  /J**:  the 
point  of  the  tongue  raised  and  stretched  toward  the  lower 
edge  of  the  upper  teeth) ;  and  the  natural  pitch  is  sometimes 
lowered  when  the  body  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  back  by  an 
adjacent  back  sound.  These  variations  may  in  large  measure 
occur  indiscriminately  in  the  same  words  and  to  a  certain  degree 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  speaker's   individual  peculiarities. 

.5  no.  3  \rs):  the  blade  of  the  tongue  somewhat  drawn  back, 
narrow  groove,  lower  natural  pitch,   similar  to  the  English  and 


'  several,  maii>    ^  willow  (salix)    ^  inter.),  of  course!   *  a  spoon    ■'  summer 
its  front. 
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Danish  s-sound,  unvoiced.  In  tiie  combination  rs,  there  is 
almost  always  this  l\ind  of  s. 

Ex.:  [er.s-er^ro^]  ^  [ar.s*-a(/]  -  [as*ar>re(/]  ^  [iserti'iarit]*. 

Voiced  s  [z]  I  observed  but  once  in  VIII  in  [perz-erjrdq], 
otherwise  \pers-eTp":)q]^. 

In  the  Upernawik  district,  I  occasionally  heard  an  s 
which  seemed  to  begin  with  a  momentary  closure  somewhat 
like  tq  or  *q  (where  t  indicates  a  loosely  formed  stopped  con- 
sonant between  t  and  h  produced  by  the  front  of  the  tongue 
in  about  the  same  place  where  j  is  formed,  or  perhaps  a  little 
farther  front).     Ex.:  [kd^Q'orane]^  [aM q- a-H]"' . 

In  South  Greenland,  it  is  said  that  there  exists  a  more 
distinctly  5-like  v  than  the  loosely  formed  .s  heard  in  North 
Greenland.  A  North  Greenlandic  ''kateket"  (in  Niaqorndt)  who 
had  received  his  training  at  the  Godthaab  seminary  in  South 
Greenland  pronounced  it  for  me,  and  the  position  of  his  tongue 
seemed  most  nearly  to  indicate  an  inverted  (cacuminal)  s,  the 
point  of  the  tongue  being  bent  up  and  back*). 

The  long  s- sounds  seem  to  have  lighter  friction  and 
stronger  aspiration  than  the  short  s-sounds. 


§  10.  The  point  sounds  [t  n  I  ?.]  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  articulated  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth 
(interdentally)  or  against  their  back  surface. 

t  n  I   and   the   aspirated    /   all   occur   in    Greenlandic,   but 


*)  According  to  a  private  communication  kindly  sent  me  by  the  present  direc- 
tor of  Godthaab  Seminary,  the  sound  does  not  resemble  the  German  sch. 
Those  Greenlanders  who  are  not  accustomed  to  use  it  from  childhood 
never  learn  to  pronounce  it  perfectly  even  if  they  otherwise  learn  to 
speak  the  dialect  of  that  district.  This  s  is  found  all  the  way  from 
Holstensborg  south  to  Fiskernsesset,  occasionally  yet  at  Frederikshaab. 
hut  not  farther  south. 

'  becomes  visible     '  a  ball     ^  land-breeze     *  come  in!     '  it  (the  snowi 
is  drifting     ^  soon     •   a  spoon. 
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there  is  no  voiced  d ,    no  point- r.    and  no  voiced  or  unvoiced 
fricative  like  the  English  th-sounds  [|)  Ci]. 

Greenlandic  t  =  ^0'^°'''^ 

Cf.  Icelandic,  Faeroic,  Norwegian,  French (?)*)  /,  n  :=  ^50^ 
German.  Danish *|  ^  n  =  /50*%  English*)  t,  n  ==  j^O^^^'^s) 

On  my  phonetical  lists,  i  find  that  of  11 1  observations  of 
the  f  (or  ^'l  position,  the  position  ^•^Co'^'Je)  occurs  89  times, 
the  position  ^3^^'''^,   18  times  {^3^^.  4  times). 

Among    my    60   ^-observations,    1    have   p»edore   og   times, 

^dorde     ly     Ijmes,    ^  ef  or  fe     Jg    [imes. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  a  slight  difference  bel>veen  f 
and  n  with  respect  to  the  place  of  closure.  There  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  to  articulate  n  a  little  higher  up  behind  the 
teeth  than  /;  f  is  more  nearly  interdental  than  w.     Ex.: 

a-ta-\^  XVIIl  fiO^  XVli  fiO"^  XIV  ^30'^(°'^^>  Vlll  y90'*(''«^  I  i30^ 

qat-aq\^  XIX  f^O'^'"''^^  XVIII  y90<*«°^'^  XVII  /90'*«  XIV  fiO^ 

tut-o]'^  ^0^-^^'^i 

ta-luta-q]*  13  0^°'^'^ 

ata-ta-\^  ^0^°"^^ 

qila-^tl^  ^0^ 

dLp-ctumik]'  j30^^^^> 

oqu-H'dq\^  /90«'^W 

na-lof/-it-dq]^  /JO"*^"*^^ 

q^at-oriaw^dq\  ^°  y90'^^("*> 

A;'d^or«w■e]  11  /^O'*^''^'  II  \t'\  [30"'^ -\-  \'"^ 

pit-a-^iidq]^-  /90'^'<*e) 

•)  Jespersen:  Fonetik  g  190,  Articulations  g  .56— 57. 

^  his  or  her  grandfather  '  a  water-cask  »  a  reindeer  *  a  shooting-sail 
*  his  or  her  father  «  drum;  violin  '  slowly  »  a  cormorant  «  one  who 
knows  something     "^  it  is  calm     "  soon     »'  it  (or  he)  is  excellent. 
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{it-Aq\' 

;iO'l     IV     [^^j 

/50 

d  _1_    1  d 

[umi^at-^ 

a-'ty  j30^ 

[kit-at]  '^ 

/90^ 

[ndt-dt]' 

•  j90^'  XX 

[t'] 

/50—  1 

in  or  1 

ts] 

[tHk^eq]  • 

'  ^O^'-r-  1 

de 

[tHp^a-] ' 

3  ^o*'-^  1' 

1 

[ndt^'eq] 

'  ;50'»-r  1 

d 

[t^a-t'zriat]^  ,90^-}-  I ^ 

\qit'&TquX-07io\  '%?0'^  —  H    IV  ^0^"*  —  1  ^"^ 

\umidt-Haq\  ^^  /SO^^  ^  1"^^ 

Iqaq-arsKaH-Hnq] '-  /9 0  -^^  -f-  1  ''^    XVII  ^i 0  <*  -f-  H 

[la^*'er/o^/'o]'^  /50'^+l'^    VlII  [^]  /90 

[nat-seq]^^  ^50'^+  l*^ 
[^M^ser/)^5]  ^^  /90  •*  ("^^^  +  l"*^  W 

The  s-iike  element  indicated  in  \t']  may  be  of  very  short 
duration  and  sometimes  very  little  marked.  But  it  is  oftenest 
quite  distinct,  and  after  a  long  [^]  it  is  even  distinctly  separated 
from  this  sound,  to  that  we  get  a  normal  sound-group  consist- 
ing of  a  long  t  -\-  a.  short  s.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  this  s  is  different  from  the  usual  ^^'  in  that  it  is  articulated 
in  the  same  place  as  t,  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  pressed 
against  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth. 


'  many  years  ago  "  a  boat  '  plur.  of  [kis*aq],  an  anchor,  plur.  also 
kis'at;  *  plur.  of  [nas^aq] ,  a  cap,  plur.  also  [n(ls'dt]  ^  the  forefinger  *  its 
smell  '  the  floor  *  the  name  ^  the  gulls  '°  divide  something  in  half 
^*  a  boat,  plur.  [lonuifa-t]  '*  a  mountain  of  medium  height  'Mo  go  down 
^*  to  give  someone  a  name  '*  lakes,  plur.  of  [tas'eq]  '^  a  seal  '"  it  is 
foasv. 
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In  consequence  of  the  peculiar,  strongly  protruding  posi- 
tion of  the  tongue  at  the  formation  of  these  sounds  {t  n  I  /), 
palatalization  often  takes  place.  However,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  observe  this  directly  —  it  is  probably  to  be 
indicated  by  /50^  ;'0'  i.e.  closure  both  at  the  teeth  and  at  the 
arch-rim  —  and  since  it  has  no  appreciable  acoustic  effect  on 
the  consonant-sound  ibut  on  the  preceding  vowel,  as  v^e  shall  see 
later).  I  have  preferred  to  leave  this  palatalization  unindicated. 


\n(Uioq\  ^ 
\aHU-Ha-\' 
{tawerj]'-^ 
[ar;/a5J  ^ 
\nan^ik-dt\ 
ffl/re^l  "^ 
[jja'n'dt]'' 
\ata'ne]  ^ 
[assLvneq] 
['ars'ar/isr'eYJ  ^^  . 


IV,  XX  [n]  i3 ''(''> 


^9de(d) 


The  [/]- sound?  in  Greenlandic  are  usually  bilateral  point- 
tongue  sounds,  produced 

1)  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  supported  against  the  lower 
edge  or  the  back  surface  of  the  front  teeth,  and  sometimes 
against  the  place:  ef; 

2)  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  bent  up  toward  the  arch-rim. 

The  aspirated  /  is  articulated  almost  exclusively  with  the 
first  position  i.  e.  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  supported  against 
the  teeth.  So  the  relation  between  /  and  /  is  the  same  as  that 
between  f  and  // :  /  is  more  nearlv  interdental  than  /. 


'  a  bear  *  his  or  her  mother  '  the  longest  *  a  woman  '  the  thins 
that  you  liave  found  '  the  largest  '  (a  kind  of)  flowers  *  under  it  ^  land 
breeze,  east  wind     "^  aurora  borealis. 
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Greenlandic  /  =  i9l'^°"^%  rarely  ^91^ 

Ex.:  [aA-u'a]^  \aA'ak-at\'^  [qd/.-eq]'^  [c/ro\^  [a/.-dt\^ 
[q'dA-un^a-q]  ^  [^"'/•^Y]  '^  [kuA'dq]  ^  [tdA-itnat]  ^  [a-"'/-d-H]  ^" 
[afiiwaA'airqx''q\  ^^ 

The  first  part  of  an  /  often  seems  to  be  identical  with  a 
^-closure  and  makes  the  same  impression  on  the  ear  as  the 
beginning  of  a  t.  In  reahty  the  outgoing  air  makes  its  way 
inaudibly  along  both  the  edges  of  the  tongue  until  with  strong 
pressure  it  beats  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  and  rushes  out  at  both  sides.  The  aspiration  is 
strongest  and  of  longest  duration  in  words  that  have  an  em- 
phatic meaning,  especially  when  the  /  introduces  a  strongly 
stressed  syllable. 

Ex.:    \miiw\aA-^ai-rqai-°q]^~    [^•/a2^a/•'a•r</a•='5]  ^^     \qdA.-  crrcaqx^'q]^^ 

Greenlandic  /  no.  1   =  yil'^"'*^,  as  in: 

[«'a-/a^iaj]  15  [qil'a-n\^^  [alhq]^'   \nulia]^^  [ndla-]^^. 

Greenlandic  /  no.  2  =  /JH^^^^,  as  in: 
[takhtialu^nTpak  -a]  -"    \nU(k'araVut-uaq'Si-=q\  -^    [^du-s,nd'nTpdq\  -■ 
{ni^erAaVa-rpoq]  -^    [oqalup-ah-rtiiarit]'^^    [«la•/'a^•^7'a^wm]'" 

In  some  districts,  I  noticed  that  this  /  almost  assumed  the 
character  of  an  untrilled  point-r  (as  in  English  arab  etc.),  but 
with  a  firmer  pressure  against  the  palate,  e.  g. : 


'  a  seals  breathing-hole  in  the  ice  ^  the  written  lines,  letter  ^  the 
uppermost  *  a  house  *  others  ^  a  European  '  thou  *  thumb  ^  Ave 
^^  a  gun  ^1  it  is  too  big  >'  it  is  too  big  "  it  is  too  warm  '*  is  indis- 
posed (on  account  of  hunger  or  cold)  '*  lord,  master,  one  who  is  obeyed 
'"■  drum,  violin  i'  sole  of  the  foot  '»  his  wife  *«  that  which  is  abreast  of, 
oir  a  place,  ^o  ^j  course  I  saw  them  (but ...)  ''  I  think  it  will  fall  "  that 
is  a  liule  larger  "  it  is  progressing  a  liUle  ^*  speak  a  little  as  well  as  you 
can     -^  \ou  do  not  obey  me. 
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[a^-aRa-r^o^j  for  [a"^p'ahTtdq\^ 

[ari-k9RATttU\  for  \d7i-k9lSiTtut\  or  [('oiikalaTtiit\- 

[sifiURxq]  (Ik.)  for  [sttiala'ij]'^ 

[it-ORHTtoq]  (Omnq.)  for  [it-olnTtoq\  * 

§  11.     The  lip-consonants  [ni  p  w  (p\ 

The  lips  show  great  repose  both  in  the  formation  of  vowels 
and  consonants.  They  are  seldom  much  rounded,  or  pouted, 
or  pressed  back  against  the  teeth. 

The  Greenlandic  lip-consonants  are  all  bilabial. 

Even  when  at  rest,  the  lips  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
slightly  open  so  that  the  teeth  shine  out  between  them.  This 
seems  to  be  most  usual  among  the  unmixed  Greenlanders,  whose 
lips  are  generally  thicker   than  those  of  the  half-breeds. 

When  the  lips  are  opened  or  closed  by  the  movement  of 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  change  in  their  form, 
and  even  when  contraction  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
rounded  consonant  or  some  other  specially  modified  lip-consonant, 
the  lip  muscles  are  not  very  Qrmly  tightened ;  not  even  for 
the  sake  of  emphasizing  interjections,  is  there  any  appreciable 
movement  in  them. 

The  Greenlandic  lip-sounds,  then,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stopped  consonants,  may  be  said  to  be  very  loosely  formed. 
Sometimes  they  appear  to  be,  so  to  speak,  mere  approaches  to 
lip-articulations,  which  in  reality  are  scarcely  distinct  enough 
to  be  called  independent  sounds.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  sound-combination  vowel  -f-  ^  +  consonant,  where  the 
w-sound  is  but  seldom  able  to  separate  the  vowel  from  the 
consonant.  In  order  to  indicate  these  lip-positions  I  place  a 
u  (0,  0)  or  if  as  an  exponent  after  the  vowel.    The  Greenlander 


*  red     '  a  (kind  ofi  game     '  a  layer  of  smooth  ice  formed  on  top  of  old 
ice     *  it  Is  roaring  (tlie  water,  tlie  fire). 


pronounces  them  distinctly  only  when  he  takes  special  pains 
to  show  how  the  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  according  to 
the  current  orthography.  Otherwise  this  u  or  w  denotes  merely 
an  accompanying  movement  of  the  lips  or  a  glide  position  at 
the  production  of  the  other  sounds.     Ex.: 

\i"'A'it]^  \i''s-dq]-  \pi"'X-udirna]''^  \na''s-a.-ra]'*  [na-"ivdq\^ 
\a-"J(-d-H\^  —  [a'V/a]'  [qa^'X'undi'q]^  or  more  frequently  {a?,'a, 
qdA'Klia'q]. 

[m]  =  aO   32 
[p]    =  «0    SO 

[a-nra]^  aO^    {mi-iaq\^^  ^Qbcorcb    [o'miria-]^^  ^q''*"'"*'' 

{i<p-ik\  1^  aO 


ba  or  be 


[n]  =  a21'=»' 
Cf.  English  f,  Danish  ??  =  a2'^ 
English   ?/•  =  «  1  '^ 

In  the  articulation  of  the  Greenlandic  w,  the  lips  are  very 
slightly  rounded  (much  less  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  English  w), 
with  the  lower  lip\somewhat  nearer  the  teeth  than  the  upper  lip. 
No  raising  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  takes  place. 

I  append  the  2;-list  in  exlenso  as  a  specimen  showing  how 
my  phonetical  lists  were  arranged.  Here,  as  in  the  other  lists,  the 
current  (Kleinschmidt's)  orthography  is  retained  in  the  key-words. 
The  only  thing  1  have  changed  in  it  is  the  Roman  numerals, 
in  order  to  make  them  agree  with  the  new  numbers  (Roman 
numerals!  which  I  assigned  to  my  subjects  of  experiment  after 
my  return  home  (cf.  p.  8).    But  in  reality  my  investigations  took 


'  tliou      '■^  green  turf  '  may  you  be  happy!  (congratulations!)      ■*  that 

wliich  I  liave  found     ^  it  is  growing  out     ^  gun     "  another,  a  stranger     *  a 

foreigner,  European     ^  also  ^°  beer     ^'  he  is  vexed  with  him  (or  it)     **  yes 

'^  an  auii     '^  the  other  one  ^^  a  cliff,  blnff    '^  an  owl. 
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place  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  analphabetical  indications 
are  given  here  for  each  single  key-word. 

V  appeared  to  be  almost  always  bilabial,  accordingly  more 
correctly  a  w.  but  without  elevation  of  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Now  and  then  [  also  observed  a  labiodental  v. 

The  I'-list. 


sava^    XVI  a2<*    |   XIX  |  XVIII  a  2  =  ('='>)   |  XVII  a2''^  1  V  a  2"= 

XI  a2'=W  I  IV  a2'«= 
ava 2    XVI  a  2 ^ (^'B)  |  XX  a  23 -^  |   XVIII  a  2 <=  ('='»'  |   XVII  a  23 ^^ 

VIII  a  32^^    I    VI  alX"^    \    X  a  21  ^-^    |    XI  a  i2'='iorde 

IX  al'-C"')  I  VII  aP  I  X  ttl"  I  IV  a2 

nava'^    XX  a  2  (21)  |   XVIII  a  2"=  |   XVIII  a  5  (53)^^  j  VIII  a  Z1^^ 

V  a32'^''  I  VII  a  I "  I  X  « 1  "(be)  |  IV  a2  or  al 
avangnaK*  XIX  a  12  j  XX  a  24=^  i  XVII  a  23  I  VIll  a  12  (or  32)'' 

VI  a2'='i  I  XI  a2(3)  or  4(3)"^  (  IX  «2(3)''  |  VII  «21'"= 

X  a21'=''  I  IV  a2  !  II-I  a2'' 

avarpa^  XVIII  a^"^  \  XVII  a 45"  |  VIII  a  32  (or  12)^"  [  V  a2  (3)" 

XI  al2«'iW  !  IX  a23'"=  |  IV  a2 

savik«    XIX  a  12"^  |  XX  a  12'='^  |  XVIII  al''^  \  XVII  «2^M24) 

VIII  a\%^^  I  VIa2(l)<*('')  [  V  «2lMbc)  |  XI  a2^  |  IVa2""= 

II-I  «2''Sa2'' 
arfivik'  XIX  a  1  |  XX  al  -^C?)  j  XVIII  a2<^<=  |  XVII  « 2 <=<*(''<=)  \  al' 

VI  a2<*  I  V  a21"''  |  VII  a2(l)'=  |  X  a2<='*  |  IV  a2'"'°^" 
inivia^   XVIII  a2^''  \  XVII  «2=<^('"=^  |  V  «2'"= 
Kiviput»   XIX  a  12  j  XVIII  a2=<i  |  XVII  a2<=  |  VIIIa32<=  |  Va32"= 

XI  a2(l)"<=  I     VII  «2(1)'"=  I  X  a2'"=  |  IV  a2'^ 
KivitoK^o  XIXal2or24'i  |  XXa2(21l''  j  XVIII  a2('^<=' •='^  |  XVna2'= 

V  a1^^''>     XI   6:2'^ 


'  a  sheep     ="  the  back  part  nf  his  or  her  head     '  he  ends  it,  has  ended  it 

*  north  wind     ^  he  hits  him  on  the  back  of  his  head     ^  iron,  knife     ^  whale 

(balaena   m>sticetusi        '  its   proper  place.         «  they    became    angn    or    felt 

olTended;  retired  from  the  community      '"  (participle  of  the  preceding  verb). 

xxxi.  7 
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KiavoK^'XIXal"^  |  XXa2<=''  |  XVIII a2''('='')  |  XVIIa35^  |  VIII a32="' 

VIal2'=  I  Va23^  |  XIa32''(''^)  |  IXa32''(''»)  \  IV  020*^ 
iivoK^-    XIX  al^    I    XVIII  a  2  •=('='>)    |   XVII  a  13"^   |    VIII  a  32^ 

VI  a  12"^  i  V  aZ''  \  IX  a32''  i  IV  a(2)  1^ 
nivtaipoK  ^^ 

KavdlunaK'* 

ivdlit^^   V  a2<= 

ivssoK^''   V  a^A" 

ivkik^^ 

ivseK»8    V  a4<=  |  IV  a02 

ivssuvoKi^   XX  a2'^  I  VI  «21'='' 

nauvoK^o  XIXal(orl2)''^  |  XXa2<='i  |  XVIII  a2(21)<'  |  XVII  «3*»' 

VIII  a32^''    I    VI  a  3^^    |    V  a  31   or  13"^   |    XI  al2'=W 

IX  a21''»  j  VII  aP  I  X  aP  I  IV  al^ 

auveK^i    XIX  a  12*'^  (or  a3''^|  |  XX  a2i^  |  XVIII  «2«  1  a2^'' 
VIII  a23''  I  VI  a2'i<=  1  V  «2»'  I  XI  a2(l)<'  |  IX  a2(23)*' 

VII  a21<=W  I  X  a21'»=  |  IV  a2'= 
pivdluarna  ^'-^ 

navsiierpara^^ 

navssara-^ 

DangavoK^s    XVlll  a\  \  XVII  alS"^"' ^''  |  V  a  12""  |  IV  a2 

igsiavik-^   VIII  al2''(''<=)  |  V  a2P'=  |  XIX  a21'^=  |  a23'=  |  IV  a2 

ivik^'   VIIIa2l'=  |  VI«2'=  ]  Va2P  |  IV  a 20='^  or  2"=  |  II-I  a20<=^'^) 

tauva-s    VII  a21''<'W  |  X  «21''  |  IV  a2 


''  he  is  weeping  '-  it  is  cooked:   it  is  burned  ''  it  is  snowing 

'^  a  European,  "white  man"  ^^thou  '"^peat  "  the  gums  '''juice  (in 
meat)  or  sap  (in  plants)  "  is  thick  '"  it  (the  plant  etc.)  is  growing  out 
"  a  walrus  "^  good  luck  to  jou  (form  of  congratulation)  "  I  explained  it 
^*  that  which  I  have  found  ^^  is  irresolute  ^*  a  seat  ^'  grass  '**  then, 
thereupon. 
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Notes  to  the  key- words  of  the  iJ-list*) 

The  small  numerals  (i— 28)  refer  to  (the  v  in)  the  key-words  as 

pronounced  by  the  individuals  (I— XX). 

XVI   -ava:  firmer  closure  than  in  sava. —  XIX  a\  or  12, 

consequently    rounding    of    the    Hps,     indicated    as    strongly 

marked:   1,  less  pronounced:   12.     M2  c^.     '1  -o-.     '  even 

here  in  ^,  the  sound  has  no  resemhlance  to  the  English  tv, 

which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  tact  that  the  lips  are  very  little 

pouted,    but    it   is    decidedly   bilabial.      ^^  the  under  lips  are 

drawn  slightly  nearer  to  the  lower  teeth.     *-  there  is  nothing 

of  the  Enghsh  tv,  for  in  the  articulation  of  v  the  lips  remain 

at   rest   (between  u  and  oi;   between    the  o-  and  i<-positions 

there  is  merely  a  narrowing,   a  contraction  from  a  larger  to 

a  smaller  rounding.      *^  without  any  trace  of  v.      *^'  "•  '°'  '^ 

17. 18  without  any  trace  of  v ,   but  the   boy's   father   Sakarias 

has    in   the    last  (^^)  a    slight    indication    of    v    [H'^scit],    but 

^'' l^ik'kek]  isicl).     ^^  [Hvs^sovok].    ^^  ?;  almost  =  o.    22, 23,24  ^^j^jj. 

out  V.  —  XX  V  is  articulated  with  the  lips  separated  i-o-  ^4) 

|is  it  an  individual  peculiarity?  the  open  mouth  (separated  lips) 

is  a  very  common  position  of  rest  in  this  place  (NiaKornarsuk)j 

the  under  lip  is  merely  tightened  and  drawn  up  a  little  toward 

the   teeth ;    the    upper   lip   is   drawn  slightly  down.     ^  with  a 

little  tinge   of   the   English   w.      ^  here,    as    in   the    case   of 

several  of  the  other  words,  a  very  loose  closure  between  the 

under   lip    and    the  lower  teeth  and    with   the  lips   somewhat 

rounded  (a  23).     *  perhaps  the  best  analphabetical  indication. 

MB.    here    is    almost    no    trace    of  any   resemblance   to    the 

English  w.     i9a"d2o  j^^out  like  o  without  rounding  of  the  lips(?). 

—  XVIII  c^  the   closure    very   loose,    which    is    perhaps    the 

reason  whv  there  is  some  little  resemblance  to  u\    **^'^  bi- 


*)  1  took  down  these  notes  during  the  experiments  themselves  in  Green- 
land, and  they  are  here  given  in  the  same  order  in  which  I  wrote 
them.  Between  the  first  and  the  last  there  was  an  interval  of  more 
than  a  year. 

7* 
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labial  =  iivak  «2^^  (probably  a  little  rounding  of  the  lips  herei. 
-^  (the  next  day)  with  rounding  of  the  lips  -o-.  —  XVll 
3'^  rather  o  than  v.  ^^  o  not  like  d,  but  like  an  o.  ^^  very 
much  rounded,  a  little  nearer  a^  than  u  and  o.  -'^  rounded 
-Uinrounded. —  VIII  »3,  u,  15,  le,  it,  is,  19  ^i^l^o^^■  ^^^  \vazq  of  i\ 
on  the  contrary  with  the  under  lip  lowered  (except  perhaps 
in  '*  KavdIunaKl.  -^  less  ?r-like  than  generally.  -'  \ih-ik\.  — 
VI  \sah-af^]  with  A-.  ^^  [ke-va]  with  a2^  or  21''  (slightly 
?</--like).  —  V  ^  [savaK\.  •  with  outward  movement  of  the 
under  lip  here  as  perhaps  in  various  other  cases.  ^  as  in  -: 
it  probably  means  merely:  rounding  of  the  lips,  projecting 
and  retracting,  especially  with  reference  to  the  upper  lip. 
'  f  and  V  the  same  position  of  the  mouth.  ^  quite  without 
or  with  a  very  little  ?r-tinge.  ^^here:  r,  but  with  the  middle 
of  the  under  lip  turned  up  toward  the  upper  lip.  an  unnatural 
pronunciation.  -^  [ivsiavik].  —  XI  the  positions  indicated  are 
undoubtedly  exaggerated  in  the  direction  of  ^;  by  comparing 
I  in  a  mirrori  my  own  lip  positions  in  pronouncing  these 
words  with  the  Danish  v,  I  am  confirmed  in  this  supposition; 
thus  avannan  a^va-rpara  (repeated  again  and  again)  is  rather 
to  be  indicated  by  a 2''  or  perhaps  al^".  —  VII  and  X 
The  lips  of  the  former  lend  themselves  better  to  pout- 
ing than  the  lips  of  X.  —  IV  1*  without  r  \KddHund:ic] 
15  [i^dHit]  with  the  lips  brought  nearer  to  each  other  but 
not  closed.  ^^  [i.ts'dk]  or  [ctsdit]  *'  [ikktk]  without  v 
^^  \i.vs-eic\  or  [i^s-etc]  distinct  ?;-tinge,  but  no  lip-closure. 
1^  [iHsti>voic\  without  v.  -  is  pronounced  as  otherwise  the 
bilabial  v  or  [/?] .  but  it  occurs  to  me  here  that  hitherto  I 
must  have  used  incorrect  symbols  in  all  those  cases  where 
I  have  used  uneven  numbers,  since  the  lips  are  not  generally 
rounded  in  the  formation  of  this  sound.  The  corresponding 
even  numbers  ought  probably  to  be  substituted  everywhere 
in   the    list.     ^  both  here  and  in  -  mure  than  ever  before,  a 
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sound  which  might  resemble  the  English  ir  [n-d-^ica-].  '•  pro- 
bably bilabial  [arpivik].  '^  on  account  of  the  n  the  lips  are 
very  much  pouted,  therefore  uneven  numbers;  but  they 
are  not  drawn  back  quickly  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  ?r, 
but  are  kept  forward  in  rest  and  are  squeezed  together  to 
a  f/91  with  a  little  rounding  (no  closure).  *-  without  closure 
against  the  teeth,  but  merelv  friction.  --  without  r ;  una 
pivdlugo  with  a  little  indication  of  v.  —  '-*  \ndtsu^trpara\  with 
marked  pouting  of  the  lips  and  a  slight  wrinkling  of  the  nose 
at  the  formation  of  tsu.  —  ^^  [Htsiia^ik]  tsil  as  in  -^. 


The  list  contains  in  all  172  observations  of  the  f-sound. 
The  result  of  these  observations  is  that  1  found  the  sound  79 
times  unrounded  (even  numbers),  32  times  slightly  rounded 
(even  -I-  uneven  number) ,  29  times  almost  rounded  (uneven  4- 
even  number),  32  times  absolutely  rounded  (uneven  numbers). 

With  respect  to  the  place  of  articulation,  my  observations 
show  56  limes  the  underlip  slightly  drawn  back  (a  =  ^<:d.cbj)^  53  times 
the  lips  almost  or  entirely  in  their  natural  position  («»'('"=•'>*)), 
17  times  the  lips  pouted  (a**"^*^),  19  times  the  underlip  in 
contact  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  (a'*'^=^). 

This  great  number  of  variations  may  at  first  glance  seem 
to  show  mere  confusion  and  inconsistency.  They  all  have, 
however,  this  in  common,  that  they  indicate  a  voiced  labial 
fricative,  and  on  closer  observation  one  soon  finds  that  there 
is  a  predominant  tendency  to  form  a  bilabial  slightly  rounded 
fricative.  This  agrees  with  the  acoustic  effect  which  the  sound 
had  on  my  ears.  When  1  occasionally  noted  an  articulation 
which  very  nearly  corresponded  to  our  labiodental  t',  I  even  in 
that  case  found  that  the  closure  (friction)  was  as  a  rule  somewhat 
looser  than  in  the  corresponding  Danish  or  English  articulation. 
At  all  events,  the  labiodental  v  does  occur,  but  is  apparently 
merely    occasional    and    may    perhaps    be    partly    due    to    the 
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influence  of  adjacent  /-sounds.  Besides  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  observed  most  frequently  and  in  its 
purest  form  among  the  mixed  Danish-Eskimo  inhabitants,  whose 
lips  are  narrower  and  more  flexible  than  those  of  the  real 
Eskimo. 

Cf.  English,  Danish  f  ^  a2^ 

[sar^a^]^  0:2'^"'^ 

[ar^e^]-  ai^-'^'^ 

[ar^a^-o^]^  a 2*=  or  a2\^ 

[a.rc>iunk]  ^  ai"^ 

[?:/,ar(rd/-a^ia-rpo2]  ^  a9d(dc)orc  xiX  a\2^ 

[nik^DVipaic^oq]  ^  a  2  '^^  "  = 

[a-Hisar<fik\^  ^9d(dc)orc 

[tt'tdr<pik]>^  V-VIa2'>'=  Vila  21"  Villa  12'^  Xa21''  XI  a  2'^'=  XIV  a  2-* 

XVII  a  13''^  XVIIl  a21''  XIX  aP  XX  a21'^ 
[oqalu^-ik]^  a2^''°"'°^^  XIV  a 23  = 

[a<p-a]^'^  Va2'"=  XIV  a2  or  23»«^°''=  XVII  a  2 '^'^  XVIII  a  2"=^  XlXaP* 
[siin^a-ya]^^  a2^'°"'  VIII-XIX  a2'"^  VII-X  a2l^  (or  12") 
f'wy?-'ar2>aHa]  12  «  12 '='""■'' 
[u(p-a]'^  V  al  (12)^"  VI  al2'=  VII  al2''  IX  a2  (13)"*°'-='"  X  aI2"' 

XI  a2(n<=   XIV  023"*=   XVII  a21''^   XX  a2 

[nU^-it]^*    gjlborba 

[kiy-diq]^^  Va2<=  VII  a2"<^t°"  VIII  «  2 -^^^  >  «=  X  a  1  "' >  "  XVII  a  2'"^ 
XIX  a  1  "' 

[si<p'rtdq]^^  „  2  •="*•  "^^ ''" 
[i^-it]^'^  a  2'=  "'''"= 
[sif'iaq]  ^^  a2'^''°"' 


'  current  '  whale  ''  catches  a  whale  ^  Greenland  whale  (balaena 
mysticetus)  '^  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate  *  stands,  is  standing  '  fishing  place 
*  teacup  '  church  ispeaking-place)  '°  there  (in  the  northi!  "what!  "lam 
washing  it  ''  there!  "  a  strap  with  a  cross-stick  to  hang  the  fish  on  that 
have  been  caught     >"*  servant     "^  lame  in  the  hip,  halting     '"  grass    '*  a  hip. 
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Among  179  observations  of  the  /"-sound  in  Greenlandic,  I 
found  55  times  tlie  bilabially  neutral  lip-position  (a**),  65  times 
the  under  lip  bilabially  drawn  back  under  the  upper  lip  toward 
the  teeth  («•=),  59  times  labiodental  friction. 

It  was  scarcely  a  fourth  of  them  that  showed  any  slight 
rounding  or  pouting  of  the  lips',  as  in  the  following  of  the 
above  key-words  3,8.12,13^  often  also  in  1.2,9,10,11.14  ^g  j^ 
rule  the  sound  was  produced  by  the  air  being  breathed  out 
through  a  slit  whose  form  corresponded  to  the  /^-closure, 
and  there  was  a  predominant  tendency  to  draw  the  under  lip 
somewhat  back  toward  the  teeth  as  in  the  case  of  our  f.  The 
pure  labiodental  f  occurred  occasionally,  especially  1)  between 
^'-sounds  or  after  r  2)  among  the  mixed  Danish-Eskimo  in- 
habitants. 

Before  ^,  /  and  u  often  seemed  to  be  velarized,  i.  e.  im- 
mediately before  (and  during)  the  ^-sound,  a  loose  %  ov  y  friction 
takes  place  (a1^  y2>''°'^.     Thus  in  is,  i4,  le.  n 

The  bilabial  character  of  the  Greenlandic  f-  and  ?;-sounds 
is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Upernavik  dialect, 
p^  the  bilabial  stopped  consonant,  is  consistently  substituted 
for  [(p\.  This  fricative  does  not  seem  to  occur  at  all  in  the 
northernmost  districts,  where  they  say  saipaq  for  sarcpaq'^^ 
arpd^q  for  aripiiq-^  oqarpaicr  for  oqaripaia-'^  etc. 


§  12.  lyie  vowel -system  of  the  North  Greenlandic 
language  is  on  the  whole  a  reflexion  of  the  consonant-system, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  characterized  by  the  same  regularity. 

The  vowel  articulations  are,  as  it  were,  more  fluctuating 
than  the  consonant  articulations,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  so  great  a  degree  subject  to  influence  from  the 
adjacent  sounds.     An  intended  a  or  e,   0  or  u   has  to  have  its 


'  current     ^  \\hale     '  he  talks  to  him  (tells  him). 
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place  and  width  of  articulation  adapted  to  the  surrounding  and 
especially  the  following  consonants;  it  is  drawn  forward  in  the 
mouth  by  a  following  point  consonant,  pushed  in  and  back 
by  a  back  consonant.  This  becomes  especially  evident  on  com- 
paring the  variations  Avhich  take  place  in  the  final  vowel  of 
words  with  vowel-stems  when  they  enter  into  combination  with 
various  suffixes,  and  also  on  comparing  the  individual  and 
dialectal  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  in  the 
same  words,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  them. 

This  often  extreme  shifting  of  the  resonance  conditions  of 
the  vowels  in  Greenlandic  is  no  doubt  first  of  all  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  dispersedness  of  the  consonant-system,  to  the 
large  extent  of  the  field  of  articulation.  It  is  in  many  cases 
difficult  for  the  tongue  to  change  position  from  one  consonant 
to  the  next,  and  it  is  the  intervening  vowel  that  is  affected  by 
the  difficulty. 

Vowel  articulations  are  on  the  whole  looser  than  the  cor- 
responding consonant  articulations.  The  consonants  are  the 
fixed  points  in  the  stream  of  sound;  there  is  traditionally  more 
energy  connected  with  them  than  with  the  vowels.  The  con- 
sonantal sound  is  a  noise  which  can  be  produced  in  only  one 
place  of  articulation,  but  in  the  case  of  the  vowels,  a  musical 
tone  asserts  itself,  which  blends  with  the  noise  of  articulation. 
This  musical  tone  (natural  pitch)  can  be  produced  about  alike  in 
several  places  in  the  mouth,  while  the  tongue  assumes  various 
positions  (cf.  a  back  a  with  a  front  «),  but  at  each  new  place, 
the  sound  will  be  differently  shaded  by  reason  of  the  changing 
unharmonious  noise-elements,  which  accompany  it.  Still  there 
is  for  any  given  vowel  in  a  given  word  a  traditional  tendency 
to  articulate  it  in  a  certain  manner,  i.  e.  to  raise  the  surface 
of  tongue  toward  certain  points  on  the  palate.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  tendency  is  more  variable  in  the  Green- 
landic language  than  it  is  as  a  rule  in  English  and  Danish. 
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These  more  or  less  variable  tendencies  are  all  that  the 
phonetician  has  to  depend  on  when  he  wants  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  vowels.  To  describe  a  vowel  is  merely  to  describe 
that  position  of  articulation  with  which  it  is  usually  produced 
in  the  language  under  investigation.  The  alphabetical  symbol 
of  the  sound  is  merely  an  abstraction  or  the  type  of  a  whole 
group  of  shades.  In  determining  these  it  is  generally  convenient 
to  take  the  standard  from  some  language  which  we  know  from 
hearing  (as  French). 

Direct  observation  of  the  positions  of  vowel-articulation  by 
looking  at  the  mouth  of  another  speaker  is  both  difficult  and 
uncertain.  I  have  therefore  principally  used  the  indirect  method, 
which  is  to  imitate  the  sounds  myself  and  to  try  to  keep  con- 
trol of  the  distances  in  my  mouth  and  the  shape  and  positions 
of  my  tongue  by  means  of  the  usual  methods  of  self-observation 
(by  observation  in  a  mirror,  by  whispering  and  breathing  in, 
by  the  tongue's  feeling  of  its  own  movements).  The  following 
analphabetical  indications  and  the  classiQcation  of  the  sounds 
include  merely  the  most  essential  sound-shades,  for  I  have 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  expressions  for  all 
the  shades.  So  the  results  which  1  am  going  to  present  are 
rather  to  be  taken  as  boundary-marks  or  mile-stones  than  as 
mathematically  correct  expressions  for  all  the  vowel  sounds  of 
the  language. 

My  experience  with  vowel- systems  has  been  that  every  time 
I  have  tried  to  arrange  the  Greenlandic  vowels  under  the  usual 
heads,  they  have  burst  the  bounds  of  the  system.  Jespersen's 
method  (analphabetical  symbols  which  aim  to  give  an  exact 
quantitative  expression  of  the  articulation)  is  no  doubt  the  only 
one  that  can  give  satisfaction  whenever  the  object  is  to  dis- 
tinguish fine  shades  of  speech-sounds,  but  even  that  is  not 
entirely  infallible  in  the  case  of  the  vowels,  for  its  method  of 
valuation  is  even  for  experts  partly  dependent  upon  individual 
judgment.     Since  in  the  case   of  the  uvular  sounds  the  system 
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has  no  method  of  indicating  the  change  that  takes  place  in 
tiie  form  of  the  soft  palate  (depression,  rounding)  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  resonance-chamber  as  a  whole,  I  reserve  the 
exponent:  "^  for  designating  that  a  sound  is  genetically  and 
acoustically  affected  by  such  a  change  (y^).  —  For  the  sake  of 
completeness,  I  have  also  tried  to  classify  the  vowels  according 
to  the  English  (Bell's)  system,  although  with  some  modification 
(V.  §  16). 

As  regards  my  vowel- symbols,  in  the  beginning  of  my  stay 
in  Greenland,  I  tried  to  use  the  current  sound-symbols  in  my 
own  and  in  other  languages,  but  I  soon  found  that  they  could 
not  very  well  cover  all  of  the  Greenlandic  vowel-sounds ;  there 
is  no  harmonious  relation  between  the  vowel-series  of  the  dif- 
ferent languages.  I  hope  that  those  symbols  which  I  have  used 
vvill  be  the  easier  to  read  because  in  form  they  resemble 
corresponding  or  related  symbols  in  other  languages.  The 
upright  vowel-symbols  indicate  uvularized  Greenlandic  vowels. 
Two  dots  over  a  vowel  indicate  that  it  is  relatively  much  closed 
and  protruded;  one  dot  over  a  vowel  indicates  the  same  but 
in  less  degree;  only  the  vowels  i  and  7  are  excepted.  A  n  or 
i  in  the  position  of  exponent  indicates  a  glide  in  the  direction 
of  that  sound  (a",  a').  It  is  only  in  the  words  enclosed  in 
brackets,  however,  that  I  make  strict  use  of  these  various 
diacritics. 


§  13.  Survey  of  the  commonest  shades  of  vowel- 
articulations,  which  I  observed  in  the  North  Greenlandic 
language,  arranged  according  to  1)  rounding  of  the  lips 
2)  distance  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate  .3)  place  of 
articulation. 
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Not  rounded  vowels 

(r32^-^f    [J]) 

j-3f'f?  [i]  [it-aq]^  [i'^/rit]-  [mmeq]^  [qila-n]* 

r^«  [i]  [i^tik]^ 

j'3^<f  [y]  [a-o]?  usually  [lA-o]^ 

j'34'^  [i]  [cncv]''   [pin-er})dq]^ 

rU^  [i]  [isiria-]^  [qc?i'tia]^'^ 

;'3o^'?'  [r]  [knca-]^'  [h'satne]^-  [crsrf]^' 

J' 53^  [e-'J  [2)e-'diVpa-]^* 

j-b'i^-^^  [e]  [ata-ne]^^  [qd?i07ime]^^  [anore]^''   [eqe]^^ 

7-5^""'  [e]  ['erwsr'a]  ^^  [nsq^e?  neq'e]^^ 

^-b^  [9]?  [is-9ga;q]-^  [at^aqariJdq]'^- 

;-53''~''  [e]  [erne^] -^  [erwsra] -*  [qerneriJoq]'^^ 

j-b^-'  [e]  [pe-rjnqY^  [j'^^-er^v^]  2- 

7-5''~J  [e*]  [pe-rpoq]-^  [nzrzr^e'Tam'e]^^ 

yb^  [e]  [qeqertaq]  ^"        [jer^i^ag]  ^^        [ep-Ok-dt]  ^- 

[qm-eq]  ^^  [oi^'e^]  ^*  [^as'e^]  ^^ 

^7(76)''  [a]  [dirndt]''^^   [ndt-dt]^''    [kit'dt]^^   [kisidwe]'^^ 

;-76»  [d]  [tds^eq]*^  [ndn'dq]*^ 

ylb'  [d]  [nidn-a]*'^  [nil'dk]*'^  [inidk-D-iydqYU^P-) 

yli-i^  [a]  [ak-a-]*'° 

;'78or8J  [a-]  [cctcr]*'^'  [sa-neq]*'^  [crma]*^ 

^76"-^  [a]  [qap-ut]''  (Uk.) 

rlb^-'  [a]  [ama^]^«? 

^7(79)''  [a]  [9ar6-a-(/]^^  ['/ag-a^/j^- 

'  many  years  ago  '  thou  ^  band,  string,  ribbon  *  violin  ^  the  gum 
^  house  ^  its  nest,  dwelling  **  is  pretty  ^  he  is  looking  at  it  '"  the  inner 
end  of  a  fjord  '^  it  bit  him  '*  finally,  at  length  "  (interj.)  I  told  you  so! 
'*  he  takes  it  away  "  beneath  it  '"  yes,  of  course  '"  wind  '-  corner  of 
the  mouth,  corner  of  a  fjord  ''  his  son  '°  meat  ^'  it  is  cold  *^  he  is 
named  "  son  '*  his  son  '*  is  black  '^  has  become  loose,  is  lost  ''  old- 
fashioned  songs  '*  ^  '^  "  when  he  had  finished  eating  ^"  island  "  sea- 
weed '*  clothes  that  have  been  washed  '^  dog  ^*  name  ^'  lake.  '^  women 
'"  caps  '*  anchors  ^'  on  the  other  hand,  but  *'^  lake  ^'  bear  "  this 
*'  fresh  water  ice  **  it  is  howling  (soil,  the  dog)  *'  uncle  (father's  brother) 
**  grandfather  *'  bone  ^^  also,  again  *^  stones  that  have  slid  down,  talus 
^°  woman    ''  a  loon  (bird)    -'^  mountain. 
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Rounded  vovsels 

y'iA^^  [ii]     [niljuHt-dqy  [ituHp-dqY  [siijuaY 

^4^  [yj     [smay  [tofiusijn'ip-og]^  [tiJt'oqY 

[ep'Ok-dt]  1" 

a4o^^         j'35  or  53J-'  [y]    [ku-k]^-       [y^o^]  i^       [ywe^Ji* 

a45''  /'oJ''  [o]  [anore]  ^^  [sak-o]^"' 

aib^''         J' 53  or  5 ''  [o]  [qo-q]^^ 

a54oroB  yhZ^'^  [o]  [brn-ip-a-]^^  [minHtdrnBra]^'^ 

a76  yia^-'  [d]  [drs-ors'uaq]^^  (Arq.) 

Remarks 

The  following  analphabetical  indications  of  European  vowels, 
which  1  quote  from  0.  Jespersen's  Fonetik  (§g  336 — 353)  may 
be  useful  for  comparison : 

Not  rounded:  a4'=  j-3s^''^  French:  fini  German:  wie  Danish: 
vide.  7-3^  Russian  [?].  aA^  or  6^  yi^  English:  bit,  mid 
German:  bitte.  yb^^  French:  ete  German:  See,  gehn. 
j'6g^English:  let,  bed.  a8^  ^-T e^' French :  fete.  pS^EngHsh: 
there,  air.  —  Rounded:  a35^^  y'i^^  French:  pu,  lune  Danish: 
y  d  6  ,  n  y.  a3*^  °'^  ^'^  yZ  ^  French  :  j  o  u  r ,  rouge  Danish :  d  u ,  h  u  1  e. 
«3^''(or35)  7-4 J  English:  put,  pull  German:  .Mutter,  ab  yb^ 
French:  rose,  chose  German:  Sohn,  so.  a5'' (or  TS'')  yb^^ 
French:  peu  Danish:  ode.  al^^  yl^  French:  fort,  mort. 
al^  yl^  English:  all. 


^  there!  (pointing  at  it)  ^  it  is  low  ^  lie,  she,  it  *  tame,  not  shy 
^  goes  across  (from  fjord  to  fjord  etc.)  *  its  prow  ■  what  *  it  tastes  (or 
smellsl  sweet  *  a  reindeer  '"^  clothes  that  have  been  washed  "  a  kind  of  big 
sewing-needle  ^'  river  '^  a  seal  that  has  crept  up  ^^  a  burn  ''  'place- 
name)  "^  wind  "  implement  (for  hunting  or  fishing)  "*  urine  ''  he 
comes  over  to  him  ^°  the  Make  after  a  kajak  Up.)  "  much  blubber 
"  blubber     '■'^  the  lee  side. 
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The  Greenlandic  [e]  and  [r]  are  more  closed  and  protruded 
than  the  beginning  of  an  EngUsh  [e']  in  they;  likewise  Gr. 
[o]  and  [uj  as  compared  with  Eng.  [o"]  in  though.  —  [s]  is 
a  short  mid-tongue  e,  uvularized .  [e-]  is  an  a-like  uvular,  [e] 
an  e-like  uvular,  [e]  slightly  o-like.  [o']  is  an  a-like  uvular 
(d  ==  open  0) ,  [o]  o-like,  [o]  very  slightly  o-like,  [d]  slightly 
o-like  (only  occasionally  found). 


§  14.  The  Greenlandic  vowel-shades  can  be  tabulated  in 
the  following  manner,  there  being  two  chief  classes  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  spheres  of  resonance  in  the  mouth. 

Normal  Uvularized 

c  J' 34?    e  rhZ^-^ 

I'  Y'6b^ e  Yb^~' 

e-  ybZ^(«^^ e-  yb^-i 

e  ybZsigi^) g  .^5k 

9      y  b^    £      y  b ''""' 

d  yla^ a  yl^^-^ 

a  7-76' 

a  ;- 7  J a  y~^ 

a-  rlS,S''^^>  ...  a-  7-9" 

u  yZ' 0  yb^ 

il  y2'i^^ 0  ^o3''-J 

0  yi^ i)  ^76''-' 

y  ^'35' 0  yl ^ 

0  yb'^ d-  yS^ 

The  uvularized  vowels  are  always  followed  by  one  of 
the  uvular  consonants  (7,  q,  r,  ^);  after  these  consonants  no 
uvularizing  takes  place;  a  short  vowel  before  a  single  ;•  is  only 
mildly    uvularized,    but    a   long   vowel   is    aflected    in    the    usual 
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degree ;  between  two  r-sounds,  however,  (as  in  rar)  even  a  short 
vowel  is  strongly  afFected ;  a  vowel  preceding  r  +  consonant 
(rs,  rt,  etc.)  is  strongly  uvularized,  and  before  r  -\-  nasal  [rri,  rn, 
rm)  also  nasalized,     [e  a  o]  occur  only  before  rn  and  r^. 

The  question  as  to  whether  these  vowels  ought  to  be  called 
uvular  or  uvularized,  depends  on  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  uvular  quality  is  due  to  some  outside  influence 
(for  instance  the  addition  of  a  suffix  beginning  with  an  uvular 
consonant) ;  in  lack  of  such  proof  we  have  to  assume  the  uvula- 
rization  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  vowel.  In  such  a  word 
as  [^e^er^a^]^  we  know  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  e-sounds, 
therefore  they  are  original  in  the  word  in  its  existing  form, 
accordingly  not  uvularized,  but  uvular.  The  a-sound,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  called  uvularized,  for  we  see  that  it  owes 
its  uvular  quality  to  the  following  g,  since  in  combination 
with  other  suffixes  it  remains  a  normal  a.  Ex:  [geger^a^t^'og] - 
[qtqQ.Yta'Y'^  etc.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  use  only 
the  expression  "uvularized"  in  speaking  of  the  vowels,  uvular 
of  the  consonants. 

This  juxtaposition  of  vowel  4-  uvular  consonant  is  very 
frequent  in  the  Eskimo  language,  and  it  always  results  in  the 
uvularization  of  the  vowel.  The  two  sounds  —  the  vowel 
4- the  consonant  —  in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  whole. 
In  the  formation  of  the  uvularized  vowel,  that  articulation  of 
the  soft  palate  which  corresponds  to  r  is  assumed.  If  it  is 
a  q  (not  r)  that  follows  the  vowel,  the  uvular  stopped  consonant 
is  anticipated  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  by  the  uvular 
r-friction:  [ai^q]  or  simply  written  [argj.  It  is  clear  that  these 
vowels  must  be  produced  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

In  the  articulation  of  q,  r,  etc.  an  enlargement  of  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  mouth-chamber  takes  place ,  as  has  been 
shown  in  g  6.  The  upper  part  of  the  soft  palate  arches  upward 


'  an  island     '■'  it  is  an  island     '  its  island. 
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while  the  back  of  the  tongue  presses  back  and  up  against  the 
lowest  part  of  the  soft  palate  in  order  to  form  the  slit  or  the 
closure  which  is  requisite  for  these  sounds.  All  the  back  part 
of  the  mouth-passage  is  thereby  brought  to  act  as  a  new  ex- 
tended resonance-chamber  of  a  peculiar  form;  since  this  is  in 
all  essentials  independent  of  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the 
tongue,  a  vowel-position  and  an  uvular  articulation  can  very 
well  be  concurrent.  Dififerent  distances  between  the  tongue  and 
the  palate  will  give  corresponding  kinds  of  «-,  e-,  and  o-vowels. 
In  determining  the  resonance-chamber  of  the  vowel,  the  palate- 
distance  is  measured  up  along  the  wall  of  the  soft  palate 
from  the  same  point  (:'')  where  the  r-  and  (/-articulation  takes 
place,  i.  e.  the  foot  of  the  soft  palate  (r  =-  y2^,  a  ==  y^^]. 
One  might  use  as  illustration  here  a  covered  canal- lock  where 
the  water  can  only  just  spurt  in  at  the  very  bottom  (/'-friction) 
while  the  height  of  the  lock  measured  from  the  same  point 
determines  the  resonance  and  natural  pitch  of  the  water's  roaring. 

The  vowels  which  are  alfected  in  this  way  have  a  remark- 
able hollow  and  grating  sound ;  in  the  case  of  o  and  e  it  is 
occasionally  somewhat  6-like  on  account  of  the  inner  round- 
ing in  the  mouth-chamber. 

There  are,  then,  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  resonance- 
chambers  to  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  the  Eskimo 
vowel-sounds,  and  to  them  correspond  the  two  chief  classes  of 
vowels  which  I  have  determined  upon  in  the  vowel-system  of  this 
language.  The  same  distance  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate 
will  give  different  sounds  according  to  whether  the  uvular  friction 
lakes  place  or  not.  An  e  between  two  n's  and  an  e  between 
two  r's  are  acoustically  widely  different  sounds.  —  The  vowels 
that  are  produced  without  uvular  friction  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  majority  of  our  vowels ;  the  uvularized  vowels  are  of  a 
more  special  nature.  In  French,  for  example,  vowels  before  r 
are  not  uvularized;  in  Danish  it  may  occur,  even  if  to  a  much 
less  degree  than  in  the  Eskimo  language. 
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The  Eskimo  uvularized  or  uvular  vowels  really  contain  a 
distinct  vowel  element  and  a  distinct  consonant  element.  They 
stand  therefore,  as  it  were,  at  the  boundary  between  these  two 
chief  classes  of  speech-sounds,  or  they  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  constituting  by  themselves  a  third  class  of  sounds  occupying 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  Greenlandic  Eskimo  language  does  not  make  use  of 
any  real  [y]  (as  in  French  tu,  rue,  Danish  ny,  German  friih) 
or  [0]  or  [0]  (as  in  French  peu,  Danish  sad;  French  seul, 
Danish  son,  German  schon).  The  Eskimo  sounds  which  lie 
nearest  to  these  are  [il  0]  and  [5],  vowels  between  u — y  and 
0—0,  pronounced  with  the  lips  only  slightly  rounded;  they 
seldom  occur  long.  —  The  Eskimo  wide  [{]  is  generally  nearer 
the  narrow  [i]  than  is  the  case  with  the  sound  in  English  hit, 
fill,  in  (in  Danish  lidt,  find);  the  e-sound  is  always  narrow, 
even  more  so  than  in  French  ete.  There  is  no  pure  long  ^.  — 
The  mid  vowel  9  occurs  but  seldom,  and  never  as  a  final  as  in 
our  languages.  The  sound  is  as  a  rule  slightly  uvularized  in 
the  Eskimo  language,  (here  indicated  by  the  symbol  [sj)  and  as 
such  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  the  other  uvularized  e- 
sounds.  —  Of  the  a-like  sounds,  the  [e*]  which  is  influenced 
by  q  is  the  most  peculiar  because  it  lies  so  far  back  in  the 
mouth.  About  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  lies  the  half-wide  [a], 
which  approximates  the  French  [aej-souud  in  f6te,  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  it  is  short.  —  A  mid-/  occurs,  I  think,  sometimes 
before  [A-  //•]  and  [/•],  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  occurs  spora- 
dically or  regularly. 


§  15.    in  trying  to  determine  the  Eskimo  vowels  according 
to  Bell's  and  Sweet's*)  systems,  I  have  come  to  the  following 


*)  H.  Sweet:  A  Primer  of  Phonetics.    Oxford   1S92.    pag.  21. 
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results.  They  show  tliat  1  have  been  forced  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  system,  and  that  not  even  those  Greenlandic 
sounds  that  belong  inside  of  the  limits  are  always  to  be  iden- 
tified with  any  of  the  sounds  given  by  Sweet,  but  in  reality 
belong  in  certain  intermediate  positions.  —  Examples,  v.  g   13. 

Not  rounded 
[i]  hfn      [i]  hfw      [r]  mfn      [e]  mfn 

[3  e]  mx  (nwi  and  mb(nw)  [e]  m  (ultra-b)  x  n  [e]  m(ultra-b)bn(or  nw) 
[e]  m  ultra-b  n  [a]  I  (ultra-b)  x  (nw)  [a]  1  (ultra-b)  bn  [a]  1  uitra-bn 
[a]  Ib(nw)     [a]  lx(nwi     [a]  Ix  (nw) 

Rounded 
[u]  hbn     [a]  hx  (or  f)  n 
[w]  mbn     [0]  hxw     [O-]  mxn     [0]  h  (fx)  w? 
[0]  mbn     [0]  m  ultra-b n     [o]  1  (or  m?)  ultra-b n 
[o]   1  ultra-b  n      [a]    1  (ultra-b)  X  (nwl 

These   results   make    it   possible   to  draw  up  the  following 
table  showing  a  fourfold  vowel-svstern : 


narrow 

Not 

rounded 

Rounded 

ultra  back 

back    mixed 

front 

ultra  back  i  back    mixed  1  front 

' 

U 

u 

high 

wide 

i 

1 

I 

b 

narrow 

e     e     ^ 

(e.  ''^' 

e   f 

0 

0    ^' 

U' 

m  id 

e 

i^ 

wide 

i 

narrow 
low 

a    a 

a 

1 
add 

0 

d 

wide 

1 

The   uvularized   vowels,   which   constitute  the  fourth   (ultra 
back)   row,    and    thus   in  reality   stand   outside   of  the   ordinary 
XXXI.  8 
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system,  owe  their  peciiliarily,  as  we  have  seen,  to  circumstances 
which  are  absent  in  the  case  of  the  other  (normal)  vowels, 
and  which  find  merely  an  imperfect  expression  and  place  in 
the  system  under  the  name  "ultra  back". 

§  16.  The  form  of  the  lips  at  the  formation  of  the 
vowels  remains  for  brief  consideration.  The  Greenlander's  lips 
are  not  apt  to  move  out  of  their  natural  position  of  rest  which, 
when  it  is  really  typical,  is  half  open,  the  thick  under  lip 
hanging-  slightly  down  and  being  also  perhaps  somewhat  pro- 
truded forward.  Still,  of  course,  the  lips  do  not  remain  passive 
during  the  formation  of  the  sounds.  Aside  from  their  activity 
at  the  formation  of  the  consonants,  they  have  here,  as  in  other 
languages,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  vowels  by  supplementing 
the  up  and  down  movement  of  the  jaws  with  their  own  slight 
and  often  unnoliceable  bendings,  roundings  or  tightenings. 

1  shall  give  here  in  concise  form  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions and  notes  concerning  lip  positions  at  the  formation  of 
vowels.  They  are  in  large  part  connected  with  experiments 
which    1  made  partly  in  Oonimcouiaq  and  partly  in    Upernawik. 

i  and  e  seem  to  be  pronounced  as  a  rule  with  the  lips 
more  open  than  in  our  languages.  In  distinct  pronunciation 
the  upper  lip  is  drawn  slightly  up,  as  in  [oq^ip'dq]  ^  [anore]  - 
[qd"'s-rt]''^  [sule]*,  likewise  in  the  case  of  [e]  in  [qiteq'uX'Otio], 
[ntr&re-rame]  etc.  —  Especially  in  the  case  of  s-  -f-  *  or  e, 
I  sometimes  saw  the  lips  drawn  in  this  strange  manner  so  that 
they  separated  from  each  other  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
drooped  a  little.  If  the  upper  lip  remains  motionless,  the  under 
lip  is  only  lowered  so  much  the  more*). 


*)  It  is  very  significant  in    this   connection    tliat    tlie  word  which  means : 
"speaks   in  the  southern  dialect"   (where  in  certain  words   i   and  e  are 
substituted  for  o  and  m)   is   related  to  a  word  meaning  "to  show  teeth" 
(scii.  a  dog)  (KI.  Diet.  p.  72 :  ersangaivoK  —  ersagpoK). 
'  is  tight,  not  heavv     "  wind     '  manv,  several     ■*  yet. 
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The  deep  [a]  forces  the  under  lip  still  farther  down  and  the 
distance  between  the  lips  land  the  jaws)  is  considerably  increased. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  [ej'ej],  I  noticed  that  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  were  very  niudi  drawn  back  and  tl)at  the  mouth- 
opening  was  narrow. 

All  the  rounded  sounds  are  pronounced  with  a  narrower 
passage  between  the  lips  than  in  the  case  of  the  i-  and  e-sounds. 

in  a  word  like  [no'a\^  there  seems  to  occur  no  other 
change  between  [yj  and  [a]  than  a  wider  opening  of  the  lips ; 
the  lips  are  not  drawn  back ;  the  //-like  element  is  not  so 
much  due  to  any  rounding  of  the  lips  as  to  the  strongly 
retracted  position  of  the  tongue.  Occasionally,  however,  I  ob- 
served both  marked  rounding  and  marked  pouting  of  the  lips, 
as  in  [o-md\  [to'S-ot]  (o-  and  y  with  ao3^''),  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  rounding,  even  if  ever  so  little,  always  takes 
place,  narrowest  in  the  case  of  [«];  but  as  a  rule  the  difler- 
eiice  between  the  rounding  and  the  slip-shaped  position  of 
rest  is  remarkably  small.  Tlie  inner  rounding  which  occurs  in 
the  innermost  part  of  the  mouth  in  the  pronunciation  of  those 
vowels  that  are  influenced  by  r  and  q  gives  them  a  more 
closed  character  than  they  would  get  from  the  rounding  of  the 
lips  alone.  The  long  [o"j  therefore  sounds  more  closed  (and 
has  a  deeper  natural  pitch)  than  in  English  all,  law  or  in 
French  mort,  although  the  lip-opening  in  all  these  cases  is 
about  the  same.  But  the  short  [o]  before  r  often  sounds  more 
open  in  Greenlandic.  The  two  [o]'s  of  [^/ovarswa//]  are  not 
quite  similar. 

The  result,  if  any  result  at  all  can  be  reached,  is  some- 
thing like  this:  when  the  Greenlander  talks,  his  lip-movements 
are  more  tardy  and  vague  than  one  would  expect  from  the 
liveliness  of  his  voice  and  his  tongue.  His  lips  move  relatively 
less  forward  and  backward  than  up  and  down,  in  certain 
words  or  certain  sound-groups,  he  is  satisfied  with  a  mere 
approach  to  labialization. 

8* 
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§  17.  On  comparing  with  each  other  the  various  pro- 
nunciations of  the  different  individuals  as  they  are  anaiplia- 
betically  indicated  on  the  phonetical  lists,  it  appears  that  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  sounds,  there  are  individual  dif- 
ferences. Thus  on  the  ^-list,  the  indications  vary  between  the 
two  extremes  /9^*  and  /J**  (the  points  of  contact  of  the  point  of 
the  tongue),  on  the  A--list,  between  y^  and  y'^  (the  points  of 
contact  of  the  back  of  the  tongue);  on  the  r-list,  the  indications 
of  the  position  and  form  of  the  lips  vary  between  a^  and  a*, 
a\  and  «32.  Will  it  do,  on  the  basis  of  these  observations,  to 
determine  the  articulation  of  the  sounds  concerned,  to  establish 
a  general  value  for  the  sound-symbols  (letters)  illustrated  in 
the  lists? 

The  answer  might  be  that  the  absolute  establishnient  of  a 
symboTs  sound-value  always  must  depend  upon  an  abstraction. 
In  the  first  place,  the  manner  of  articulation  of  every  sound 
depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  whole  sound-group 
in  which  it  occurs.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  always 
personal  differences  to  be  taken  into  account,  not  only  between 
individuals  of  different  districts,  and  not  only  between  individuals 
who  live  next  door  to  each  other,  but  also  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual's pronunciation  at  different  times*). 

What  we  essentially  want  here,  however,  is  not  so  much 
these  small  individual  variations  as  just  the  main  tendency 
toward  similar  places  of  articulation  which  is  common  to  all 
individuals  and  which  is  constant   in  the  same  individual  at  all 


*)  In  tills  respect,  my  observations  quite  agree  with  Hermann  Paul's 
view  of  the  life  and  formation  of  speech-sounds  (Prinzipien  der  Sprach- 
geschichte,  1898)  g  37: 

„Geringe  Schwanknngen  in  der  Anssprache  des  gleichen  Wortes  an  der  gleichen  Satz- 
stelle  sind  unausbleiblich.  Denn  uberhanpt  bei  jeder  Bewegung  des  Korpers,  mag  sie 
auch  noch  so  eingeubt,  mag  das  Bewegungsgefuhl  auch  noch  so  vollkommen  entwickelt 
sein,  bleibt  doch  noch  etwas  Unsicherheit  ubrig"  etc.  ^  40  :  ,,^enn  schon  das  Bewe- 
gungsgefiihl  des  Einzelnen  seine  Bewegungen  nicht  voUig  beherrschen  kann  und  selbst 
kleinen  Schwankungen  ausgesetzt  ist,  so  muss  der  freie  Spielraum  fiir  die  Bewegung,  der 
innerhalb  eioer  Gruppe  von  Individuen  besteht,  natarlich  noch  grosser  sein,  indem  es  dem 
Bewegungsgefiihle  jedes  Einzelnen  doch  niemals  gelingen  wird  dem  Lautbilde,  das  ihm 
vorschwebt,  vollstandig  Geniige   zu  leisten." 
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times.  About  each  sound- symbol  is  grouped  a  number  of 
slightly  varying  positions  of  the  speech-organs ,  but  among 
these  there  will  always  be  found  something  like  a  tendency 
toward  a  norm,  and  the  sound-symbol  stands  for  this  norm. 

As  regards  the  variations,  the  sound  will  not  as  a  rule  be 
in  any  perceptible  degree  acoustically  influenced  by  the  small 
functional  inaccuracies,  which  are  only  noticed  by  the  critical 
(tbserver.  not  by  the  one  for  whom  speech  is  but  a  means 
of  communication.  The  speakers  themselves  believe  that  their 
pronunciation  is  in  accurate  agreement  with  the  sound-pictures 
which  they  have  inherited  through  the  ear,  and  they  either  do 
not  notice  the  deviations,  or  consider  them  of  no  account. 
Only  in  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  speak  especially 
distinctly,  as  for  instance  to  foreigners,  to  deaf  people,  in  cal- 
ling at  a  distance  or  in  speaking  solemnly,  may  there  be  a 
tendency  purposely  to  emphasize  or  even  exaggerate  a  sound's 
peculiarities'). 

The  Greenlanders  produce  this  exaggerated  effect  less  by 
any  change  of  lip-position  than  by  the  activity  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  mouth.  I  have  heard  a  woman  pronounce  the  inter- 
jection [a^o'fr],  which  expresses  great  surprise,  so  that  it  sounded 
somewhat  like  [dp-o-a].  Thus  also  [md's-anie]  (certainly)  becomes 
[moQ"(inre]  in  an  indignant  tone  (Omtiq.),  and  [ci'p]  (yes)  be- 
comes [a-^p]  {Nqt.). 

The  Greenlander  generally  talks  with  great  composure  and 
not  very  loudly,  and  articulates  accordingly,  as  a  rule,  distinctly 
and  consistently.  The  uvular  consonants  present  merely  insigni- 
ficant variations  with  respect  to  place  of  articulation.  The  lip- 
sounds  and  back  sounds  vary  more.  Of  the  point  sounds,  /,  j 
and  s  seem  to  be  most  variable. 


Cf.  0.  Bremer  (Deutsche  Phonetik,  1893)  §118: 

,,Je  lebhafter  ein  Mensch  ist,  je  mehr  es  ihn  drangt  seinen  Emptindungen  auch  in  seiner 
Sprache  einen  moglichst  iDteDsiven  Ausdruck  zu  verJcihen,  um  so  mehr  sucht  er  auch  die 
akastische  Wirknnp  jedes  SprechschaUes  zu  erhohen,  indem  er  dessen  Klang  moglichst 
uxtrem  gestaltet.     Am  klarsten  tritt  das  bei  den  Vokalen  zu  Tage." 
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§  18.  Basis  of  articulation.  —  The  small  changes 
which  in  the  course  of  time  take  place  in  the  words  of  every 
language  and  break  down  the  traditions  of  form,  depend  partly 
upon  the  physical  nature  of  the  organs  of  articulation  and  partly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  psycliical  elements  that  come  into  play 
(the  psychical  basis).  Both  of  these  factors  are  to  a  certain 
extent  determined  by  race,  and  their  activity  extends  through 
larger  or  smaller  groups  of  individuals,  who  forget  the  old 
pronunciation  when  they  accept  the  new.  The  change  may  be 
due  to  indolence  and  carelessness  as  well  as  to  liveliness  in 
the  speakers. 

With  respect  to  the  psychical  factor  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  refer  to  what  will  be  said  in  the  following  paragraphs  about 
tempo,  stress  and  pitch. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  factor,  it  is  the  favorite  posi- 
tions of  the  organs  of  articulation  that  form  the  prime  motive 
(basis)  for  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  shades  of  sound. 
The  normal  position  of  the  tongue  can  be  reckoned  from  the 
average  of  its  movement-tendencies. 

As  for  the  Greenlandic  language,  the  following  description 
of  the  tongue's  favorite  position  corresponds  best  with  the 
results  of  my  phonetic  lists:  the  surface  of  the  tongue 
is  apt  to  lie  near  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  convex  at 
the  back,  slightly  protruded,  and  in  front  stretched  out 
very  far  toward  the  teeth.  The  whole  of  the  movable 
body  of  the  tongue  takes  part  in  the  vertical  movements 
without  any  great  curvature  at  any  point.  So  when  the  point 
of  the  tongue  is  raised  or  lowered,  all  the  front  part  of  the 
tongue  follows  the  movement. 

The  activity  of  the  tongue  stretches  over  the  greatest  field 
possible,  namely  from  the  innermost  limit  at  the  root  of  tlie 
tongue  to  the  outermost  limit  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  teeth. 
The  places  of  articulation  lie  widely  scattered  over  this  extent, 
so  combinations  of  articulatorv  movements  take  a  lont'  time. 
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One  frequently  gets  an  opportunity  to  observe  this  normal 
position  ol'  the  tongue  (point  of  the  tongue  analph.  /?'')  when 
a  Greenlander  Is  speaking;  especially  if  he  has  lost  some  of 
his  front  teeth,  the  point  of  his  tongue  is  continually  to  be 
seen  in  motion  just  behind  the  row  of  teetli  and  every  moment 
touching  their  sharp  edge  or  pressing  against  the  inner  surface 
of  the  upper  teeth.  What  is  not  to  be  seen  is  that  raising  of 
the  back  of  the  tongue  which  in  many  cases  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  as  the  articulation  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth, 
and  which  acoustically  results  in  the  post-palatalization  of 
the  vowels. 


II.   Dynamics  of  the  sounds. 


§  19.  The  usual  tempo  of  the  spoken  language 
must  be  said  to  be  slow.  Especially  in  the  remote  settlements, 
far  away  from  the  colonies,  the  Eskimo  generally  spoke  in  a 
strikingly  slow  and  drawling  manner.  The  inhabitants  in  such 
places  are  few  and  rarely  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Euro- 
peans. It  was  not  only  the  old  people,  but  also  the  young 
ones,  who  spoke  slowly,  the  men  perhaps  more  so  than  the 
women.  Furthermore  I  think  F  have  reason  to  assert  that  the 
unmixed  Greenlanders  speak  more  slowly  than  the  mixed  in- 
habitants. This  struck  me  especially  at  the  lonely  settlements 
in  the  Aulatsiwik  Fjord  south  of  Egedesminde.  These 
primitive  Greenlanders  articulated  their  words  with  remarkable 
repose;  it  was  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  time  for 
them ;  syllable  followed  upon  syllable  steadily,  slowly,  quietly, 
as  the  drops  drip  down  from  an  icicle  which  is  thawing.  The 
long  sounds  were  dwelt  upon  for  a  long  time  as  if  they  were 
points  of  rest   in  the  process  of  articulation.     Such  a  question 
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as  alin-eqaratiX-o  (and  without  their  (i.e.  the  nets)  getting  torn?) 
lasted  between  3  and  4  seconds,  and  just  as  slowly  were  pro- 
nounced the  words  'peq'ari-ik-dA-dsnvat  (since  there  was  nothing 
yet  to  be  found),  and  q;orM-arpd/a*rg-a-</  (it  is  too  difficult  to  do). 
Not  only  the  long  sounds  in  these  words,  but  also  the  short 
ones  are  extended  in  duration  on  account  of  the  andante 
tempo. 

Of  course  the  talking  may  become  rapid  and  lively  when 
the  Greenlander  becomes  excited  for  some  reason  or  other,  but 
the  real  Greenlander  does  not  often  become  excited. 

This  characteristic  must  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  fol- 
lowing sections  on  the  quantity  and  accent  of  this  language. 


§  20.  Quantity.  All  the  stopped  consonants  —  the 
nasalized  as  well  as  the  unnasalized  —  occur  both  short  and 
long  (geminated).  The  same  applies  to  the  open  consonants 
(fricatives)  except  that  these  are  generally  voiced  when  short, 
whereas  they  become  unvoiced  and  aspirated  when  they  are 
lengthened.  The  fricatives  become  unvoiced  and  aspirated 
when  they  are  lengthened:  [iwik]  plur.  \i<fitY^  [ahq\  plur. 
[ar/nY]  - ,  [w/ga^']  plur.  [iii^-dt]  ^  ,  [ntviw^q]  *■  of.  [nQp'iwik\  ^. 
Even  when  the  aspirated  fricatives  are  shortest,  they  seem  to 
be  somewhat  longer  than  the  other  (short)  consonants,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  special  exertion  that  is  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  these  sounds  on  account  of  the  aspiration,  s  too 
occurs  both  short  and  long;  but  J  is  seldom  long,  occasionally 
in  XI  [su^j-omutY^  in  XIX  [po-fdqW  very  often  in  the  song- 
refrain  [a-j-a'-\ 

I  may  remark  once  for  all  that  after  an  r  —  i.e.  after  an 
uvularized  vowel  —  the  consonant  is  alwavs  long  (onlv  a 


'  grass    ^  a  harpoon-line    ^  bird-snare    *  lie  is  eating    ^  an  eating-place, 
a  table     ^  =  sujumut  forward,  straight  on     •  =  pujoq  smoke. 
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very  few  exceptions,  if  any!).  As  a  rule,  1  give  no  indications 
of  length  in  such  cases,     arnaq  properly  =  anraq  etc. 

Long  vowels  are  very  common  and  have  a  length  corres- 
ponding to  the  length  of  the  long  consonants,  [ii  wj,  the 
neutral  [s  s]  and  the  pure  [i]  and  [u]  occur  only  as  short  sounds. 
For  long  e  and  i  there  is  one  sound  in  common  which  lies 
just  between  them  both,  namely  [jj ;  for  long  o  and  u  there  is 
also  one  sound  in  common  which  lies  between  them  both, 
namely  [w].  When  these  approach  very  near  to  pure  e  or  o, 
the  symbols  [e-]  [o-]  are  used.  Long  a  sometimes  approaches 
[o  a]  sometimes  [a]. 

Quantity  —  the  relative  length  of  the  sounds*)  — is  main- 
tained as  accurately  as  is  necessary  in  order  thai  the  words  may 
not  be  misunderstood.  The  lull  significance  of  this  becomes 
clear  when  1  add  that  very  often  the  meaning  of  a  word  chiefly 
depends  on  whether  a  certain  sound  in  the  word  is  pronounced 
long  or  short.  The  Eskimo  language  is  very  sensitive  and  con- 
servative in  this  respect,  so  much  the  more  so  on  account  of 
the  frequent  phonetical  similarity  between  words  of  different 
meaning. 

There  are  but  few  pairs  of  words  where  we  find  complete 
similarity;  the  difference  in  quantity  is  in  most  cases  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  difference  in  stress  (dynamic  accent). 
Thus  in  the  following  examples: 

[cu'cr]  its   lair,  nest  [ura-  or  h"'n-a-]  the  steep 

side    of   a    mountain    or  a 
house  etc. 

[/m^^'eg]  a  floor  [n'dt-seq]  a  seal  (phoca  foetida) 


*)  The  Swedish  phonetician,  Fr.  Wulfl'  remarks  about  quantity  as  con- 
trasted with  accent:  "The  quantity  is,  so  to  speak,  inherent  in  the 
vords,  1.  e.  depends  more  upon  the  nature  of  the  sound-groups  than 
on  any  special  intention  of  the  speaker;  I  mean  the  quantity  is  flxed 
and  involuntary".  (NSgra  ord  om  aksent,  i  Forhandiinger  paa  det  2. 
nordiske  fiiologmede  i  Kristiania  1881,  ed.  by  G.  Storm  1883) 
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[ustik]  membrum  [ms'mA-]  ground-seal  iplioca  bar- 

bata) 
[uneq]  the  armpit  [un-eq]  a  skin  without  hair 

[ap-a]  an  auk  [ayw]   1)  his  companion  2)  he 

brings  it,  comes  with  it 
[iskr]  his  eye  [^is-e]  frost  cold 

[isip-oq]  he  falls  into  the  water      [is-ip'dq]    1)  it  is  cold       2)  he 

gets  or  has  got   something 

in  his  eye 
[ikup-fr]  it  pecks  at  it  with  its      [ik-ujra']    he   joins   or  folds  it 

beak  together  with  something 

[aidrjycr]  he  uses  it  [at':}rp)a-]  he  touched  it 

[at^'erpcr]  he  brings  it  down         [at'ser2)cr]  he  gives  him  a  name 
[ntomia]  I  [iiti-afi-a]  from  there 

[mdtrn]  this  [ma-n-a]  now 

[qisup-a-]  he  puts  his  nails  into  it      [qis-up-cr]  he  puts  fuel  on  the  fire 
[ndnrajrdq]    he  carries    some-      [na'7n-cqrdq]  that  is  enough 

thing  on  his  back 
[napi?/orio]  breaking  it  across       [na'piX'orio]  killing  him  or  it 
[jiasiiiur]  he  suspects  him  [pa'siiva-]  he  understands  it 

Very  similar  to  each  other  are  also  the  following: 

[kino]  who  [krna]  a  face 

[uneq]  the  armpit  [t}'neq]  a  burn 

[qildk]  the  sky  [q^^^'^]  the  palate 

[qtfiaq]  a  nostril  [qi'^''^'q]   I'l^  sharp  edge  of  the 

shin-bone ;     the    bridge    of 

the  nose 
[qUerjJdq]  he  is  bound  [qrlevpoq]    he    begins    to    long 

for  something 
[qima-wdq]  he  flees  [qnnawoq]  he  is  lively 

[awxvpdq    he    hits   himself  on      [a-u-dirpdq]  he  is  out  reindeer- 

the  back  uf  the  head  hunting 

[qiair.yj]  he  is  weeping  \qt'atv^q]  he  feels  cold 
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tn  the  above  words,  the  quantity  is  original,  i.  e.  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  quantity  is  unknown,  and  tliere  is  probably 
no  connection  between  the  two  words  of  each  pair  (except 
between  uwayia  —  uuafi'a,  mcura  —  mxrira). 

In  the  following  words,  the  differences  in  quantity  are  most 
likely  due  to  sound-assimilations  caused  by  the  addition  of 
suffixes  ("gemination",  "geminated  sounds"): 

[atdvpa]  is  it  used?  [at'drpa-]    he    uses   it  [a] 

[nuna]  land  [nuna-]  his  land 

[^•amg•]  his  or  their  boots  \kam-e\  his  own  (suus)  boot 

[-a-ne]  \  compounded  verbal  [-a-rve]  )                         ,^         . 

r      ,.,-,  I                ,       „„         .  r     *  -.►I  I  the  same    sufQxes   in 

\-(ftit\  )  personal  suffixes   in  \-a't-it\  )           ,        ,      , 
^                        .        .       ,                                          tlie  plural 

[-a-ria]  j          the  smgular  [-rr^-a]  I 

[pore]  the  pretty  one  [/)j/re-]  the  ugly  one 

[ptvqip'dfj]  he  is  well  [ptrqiydq]  he  is  not  well,  is  ill 

When  a  word  is  used  interrogatively,  the  last  syllable  is 
often  lengthened.  In  the  case  of  Ua,  the  meaning  becomes 
strongly  differentiated  besides : 

[ila]  certainly,  of  course  [Ua"]    is  it  not  so?    am  I  not 

right? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  words  which  have  two  forms  but 
only  one  meaning.  In  Kl.  dictionary:  (pwiaq  =  quma-q  (an 
intestinal  worm).  Yet  my  memoranda  of  tales  etc.  now  and  then 
seem  to  indicate  that  occasionally  long  sounds  may  be  shortened 
and  short  sounds,  lengthened,  as  in  [ujaraiq]  for  [ujcrraiq]  stone ; 
[inerpo'ro'q]  for  [inerporo-q]  he  is  said  to  be  ready;  [po'cr]  for 
[p'j-a]  his  bag,  sack,  etc.  (cf.  pag.  120). 

Very  often  I  heard  an  interchange  of  [i]  and  [f]  in  the 
syllable  -it,  when  it  occurred  at  the  end  of  a  word :  [swvrt]  for 
\suu-it],   what  are  you  doing?   what  do  you  want?    [a-"'p-i-t]  for 
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[a-^'p'it] ,    walruses.  —  This  same  prolongation  of  the  vowel  in 
final  -it  is  also  found  in  the  dialect  of  Labrador*). 

If  we  now  sum  up  the  above  results  concerning  quantity 
in  Greenlandic,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  four  types  of  com- 
bination **) : 

short  vowel  -\-  short  consonant  [nnna]  land 

short  vowel  -)-  long  consonant  [indn-a]  this 

long  vowel  +  short  consonant  [mcrne]  here 

long  vowel  —  long  consonant  [ma-n-a]  now 

All  of  these  groups  may  be  combined  in  any  order  at  all. 
There  may  be  words  which  consist  merely  of  long  sounds, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  the  single  sounds  can  be  determined 
only  by  comparison  with  other  words  pronounced  by  the  same 
individual,  e.  g.  [a-p'a'] '.  In  other  words,  one  or  two  short 
sounds  may  be  shut  in  between  a  series  of  long  sounds: 
[o'qdt'H'Tp'a']-  [nak-a/i-is-m^-ilaq]'^.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  a  long  vowel  may  occur  as  a  final  with  some  special  shade 
of  mean'mg:  [nnna]  land,  [)ii(na']  his  land.  I  have  also  heard 
a  long  consonant  as  a  final:  [ak-]^  [ancrna-k-]^.  Consonants 
in  the  beginning  of  words  are  generally  short,  but  a  long  s 
may  be  heard  in  [s-e-rpdq]^  [s'rt]  or  [s-e-'t]''. 

These  features  give  us  the  impression  that  the  phonetical 
character  of  the  Eskimo  language  is  such  that  any  number  at 
all  of  all  kinds  of  long  sounds  can  follow  immediately  after 
each  other  without  being  shortened. 

In  its  quantitative  principle  of  sound-grouping,  the  Eskimo 
language  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Indo-European 
languages,  as  their  phonetical  principles  are  at  present.     Long 


*)  Bourquin :  Labr.  Gr.  §  76,  2  ip.  33),  note. 
**)  Just  as  for  instance  in  Finnish  (Jespersen:  Fonetik  g  35)1). 

^  he  is  fetching  it  *  he  is  tning,  testing  it  *  it  will  surely  fall  down 
*  there,  please  take  it  ^  (my)  mother!  (in  the  language  of  children).  *  it  is 
whistling,  hissing     "  willows. 
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stopped  consonants  are  not  at  all  common  in  the  latter;  they 
occur  for  instance  in  Swedish  and  ItaUan*).  Syllables  consist- 
ing of  a  long  vowel  -f-  a  long  consonant  are,  I  think,  unknown 
in  most  of  them"). 

In  Russian,  all  the  sounds  are  about  equally  long,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  differences  in  quantity  are  so  little  that  they  are 
of  no  importance  for  the  language***).  But  even  with  respect 
to  those  languages  which,  like  English,  French,  German,  Danish 
etc.,  distinguish  between  long  and  short  sounds  of  every  kind, 
1  think  1  can  assert  that  the  differences  in  quantity  are  less 
than  in  the  Eskimo  language.  In  other  words,  a  long  vowel  or 
consonant  in  English,  French  etc.  is  of  shorter  duration  than 
the  corresponding  long  sound  in  Greenlandic. 

So  much  the  more  strongly  is  the  language  characterized 
by  the  above  types  of  its  phonetical  quantity,  and  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  difflculty  for  the  foreigner  who  is  trying  to  acquire 
these  peculiarities  which  are  so  different  from  what  he  has  been 
used  to  in  his  own  language. 


§  21.  Dynamic  Accent  and  Rhythm.  The  following 
examples  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  those  words  are 
given  first  whose  syllables  are  all  constructed  alike  (two  (three) 
short  syllables  or  two  (three)  long  syllables),  then  such  words 
where  long  and  short  svllables  are  combined  in  various  wavs. 


**)  Jespersen:  Fonetik  g  391. 

**)  They  are  found  in  Swedish  as  exceptional  cases.  Cf.  Ax.  Kock:  "Die 
Alt-  und  Neuschxsedische  Accentuierung"  (Strassburg  1901)  §  11.  The 
rule  for  Swedish  is  otherwise  (g  7):  "Eine  siJbe  mil  hauptaccent  enthalt 
nur  einen  langen  taut,  eine  silbe  mil  halbaccent  nur  einen  halblangeii 
laut;  die  ubrigen  laute  dieser  silben  sind  kurz." 

'**)  Sweet;  Russian  Pronounciation,  Transact.  Philol.  Soc.  1877  —  79.  — 
Jespersen:  Fonetik  g  .391. 
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I.     Similarly  constructed  syllables. 
2  syllables  in  a  word ;  the  stress  is  the  same  in  both  syllables : 

[ita]^  [sak-o]-  [ni'^k-o]'^  [a'tcr]^  [u'tdq]^  [kuA-Qq]^ 
[sus-oq] '      [ik-e-]  ^     [ap-a-]  ^ 

In  the  following  words,  the  stress  is  sometimes  weakened 
in  one  of  the  syllables,  so  the  stress  is  uncertain: 

[A;/>?a]i«  [s-jna]^^  [sila]'-  [nitna]''^  [siko]^'  [ise]''^ 

2  syllables  in  a  word;  final  stress  (the  last  syllable  stronger 
than  the  flrst) : 

[tik'eqy^  [qanhqY''  [an'ci-y^  [qil^dky^  [sawHk]^^  [tidfa-]'^^ 
[atn'e-]"    [tdseq]-'^    [/s'eryj^*  ■[aVeq]^°  [ujMt]^^  [62''^]^'    [neq^e, 

3  syllabes  in  a  word;  the  same  stress  on  them  all  (or  a  slight 
tendency  lo  weaken  the  middle  stress  a  little): 

[takis'Jt]-^  [nulia]'^'^  [pania]'^^  [pautria]'^-  [aicotia]^^ 
[ikane]'^*  [tds-o-na]'^''  [ke-artoq]'^^  [un'iim'dt]^''  [ortrip'a']'^^ 
[as'Sirireq]'-^^    [o-ni-dn-aq]'^'^    [nO'SiJ-ta']*^    [erqerqdq]'^^ 

3  syllables  in  a  word ;  weak  final  stress : 

[qu2)i^v^a^]  *'^  [atmi^o]  *^  [pami^dq]  ^^  [seqin^eq]  *^ 

4  or  more  syllables  in  a  word;  the  same  stress  on  them  all 
(or  a  slight  tendency  to  differentiate  as  indicated  in  the  bra- 
ckets): 


'  over  \ondei!  (toward  the  north)  ^  weapon,  implement  ^  dried  meat 
*  his  or  her  grandfather  ^  a  seal  which  has  crept  up  (on  the  ice)  *  thumb 
^  never  mind!  *~*  (interjections)  '°  who  "  what  ^'^  the  air,  the  weather 
'^  grounds,  land  '*  ice  on  the  sea  '*  an  eye  ^'^  fore-finger  ^'  how  i®  his 
or  her  elder  brother  '"sky  -"  knife  '^  his  \ounger  sister  '^  their  skin  (the 
animals')  ''  inland  lake  "^  an  eye  (=  isc)  "^  harpoon  line  •'*  snow  on  the 
ground  ^'  corner,  corner  of  the  mouth  '*  meat  (of  a  dead  animal)  '"  long 
ones  (Greenlandic  boots)  ^°  his  wife  ^'  his  daughter  ^^  my  daughter 
'^  toward  the  north  ^*  over  yonder  ^*  in  that  way  '^  one  with  a  cut  in 
(name)  ^^  when  it  became  night  ^^  he  goes  over  to  him  ''  east  wind 
*"  (usual  name  applied  to  mountains)  ^'  (place-name)  "  the  little  finger 
"  he  cleaves  it     ^*  listen,  pay  attention!      *^  tail  of  an  animal     "  the  sun. 
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[pam^^u^a]  ^        [Vds^ius^nq]  •         [qiwiarame]  ^        [aiiajua] 
[orulim\dq]^  [tds-a/i-a-'traq]^  [uX-dL-Tsa-*so'q]~  [ta-*ma-'ka/^aiTX-it] 


II.     Unlike  syllables. 
Regularly  alternating  stress: 

[^^  \  '       [sin^ip-is^e]^         [^ishriawhty^         [qap^ap.ori^uty^ 
[an^.^am'eY^    [nikhvqari^QqY'^  (Up.)    [A^a^'a-Wag-]'* 


6 

9 


f  ff    '   f  [Hlu^d.vq^^Yt^yq\  ^^  [o/or'w/r'arp  og-]  ^ 

[Hapa/'a-r^'a-g']  ^"^       [sikoiuHt'-'dqY^       [i/^'w^'ag]  ^ 
[p^isinidLralu^dS])^07i'^d'q\  '■^'^ 

Irregularly  alternating  stress: 

[uhusHs-^dty^  [p  avHs-iis'e-Y}  [ilid''is-^atY'^  ['ars'ar^^sr'eY]-* 
[  rts- ar//'erso'ag]  ^^  [iiyunv'QvXutit]  ^^  [ier^i<^'a//-«a?-'rt]  -' 

[neruk^diVXoriHt]  '^^         [an{is-^dri-iVatit\  -^         ['j/r'ar/iirt/'er^o^'a]  ^^ 
[jJi^J'orsMwas'og']^'  [iaA;'o?f'o-A;'w29"o^'a]32   [^|ar2,ar5f|/s"|aT'«A*Mw'e]^^ 
[w'a^"'a?^•'^>'a^^7'ag]  ^*       [p'eTs'm-'ar^o^'o]  ^^ 
[2<^,org'a/^'M/e/'i'ar^M/e;''a-;«crirt]  *" 

The  dynamic  accent  in  the  Eskimo  language  is  only  to  a 
slight  degree  emancipated  from  the  quantity.  Stress  and  quantity 
go  hand  in  hand,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  them 
is  primary.    Before  a  long  unvoiced  consonant,  there  is  always 


'  its  (the  animal's)  tail  '  place-name  (cove  in  a  fjord)  '  \\hen  he  looked 
around  him  *  his  elder  brother  or  his  elder  sister  '  he  is  peevish  or  is 
begging  for  something  ^  suddenly  "  it  will  be  east  wind  *  let  that  be 
enough  for  the  present!  '  are  you  (plur.i  sleeping?  "^  have  you  (sing.)  fallen 
through  the  ice?  "  we  are  in  a  pitiable  condition  '*  because  he  \\ent  out 
'*  (he)  stands  on  his  feet  '^  (place-name)  '^  one  who  (he  who)  has  fat  cheeks 
'*  it  is  (he  is)  probably  bad  '"  it  is  too  warm  '*  eternal  ice  "  a  bee 
'°  they  would  like  to  buy  something,  they  say  "  (place-name)  ''"'  its  beauty 
or  how  pretty  it  is!  '^  (place-name)  '*  aurora  borealis  *^  strong  east  wind 
**  keeping  your  mouth  shut  ''  my  little  foster-son  ''"  feeding  them  (the 
dogs)  *^  do  you  not  want  to  go  out?  ^'^  I  want  to  go  to  bed  ''  a  smoked 
bird  or  fish  ^*  they  are  tired  of  seeing  me  '^  capturing  seals  through  holes 
in  the  ice  '^  it  will  surely  fall  down  ^^  only  taking  it  away  ^^  because 
they  began  to  become  older  and  older. 
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strong  stress ;  on  a  long  voiced  sound  (a*,  m-  etc.)  there  is 
likewise  necessarily  strong  stress. 

If  a  series  of  similarly  constructed  syllables  follow 
each  other,  each  one  of  them  receives  some  stress  and  in  quiet 
speaking,  they  all  receive  the  same  stress.  At  all  events  the 
shades  of  difference  between  the  stress  in  such  syllables  are 
much  finer  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  language 
and  they  do  not  furnish  any  characteristic  feature  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  such  words.  That  which  is  characteristic  is  the 
monotony,  the  even  distribution  of  the  stress  (the  even  pressure 
of  the  outgoing  breath). 

In  words  of  two  or  three  syllables,  such  even  stress  is 
frequent.  The  more  syllables  a  word  consists  of,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  that  one  of  the  syllables  will  be  differently  con- 
structed from  the  rest.  An  unstressed  syllable  occurs  in  the 
position  of  a  short  syllable  before  or  between  long  (strong) 
syllables.  If  a  short  syllable  comes  before  a  long  one  (type : 
ata-  or  kata-) .  the  first  is  unstressed  in  relation  to  the  last 
{afa-  kata-).  But  two  long  syllables  following  after  each  other 
are  evenly  stressed  ('a^'a*  a'H^a'  'a-t'a-  ^a-t-^a-k).  Now  since  short 
syllables  are  not  much  more  frequent  than  long  syllables,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  relatively  unstressed  syllables  are  not  much 
more  frequent  than  the  strongly  stressed  ones.  The  unstressed 
syllables  are,  accordingly,  not  nearly  as  numerous  in  the  Eskimo 
language  as  in  our  language.  The  language  has  no  words  which 
are  unstressed;  most  of  its  polysyllabic  words  contain  more  than 
one  stressed  syllable.  And  the  stress  always  occurs  before  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  long  sounds  (consonants  or  vowels). 

Yet  there  is  one  syllable  in  the  word  which,  no  matter 
what  its  quantity,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  attract  the 
stress  to  itself:  that  is  the  last  syllable.  Even  a  short 
vowel  in  the  end  of  a  word  is  never  unstressed.  If  the  word 
ends  in  a  consonant  ((/,  ^-j  <!),  its  last  syllable  is  always  stressed, 
even  if  the  vowel  in  it  is  short. 
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On  account  of  the  whole  cliaracter  of  the  language  (all 
conceivahle  combinations  of  long  and  short  sounds  possible; 
the  stress  bound  to  the  (juantity  and  vice-versa  *i;  continual 
quantitative  changes  on  account  of  the  varying  suffixes),  it 
presents  great  rliythmical  irregularity  and  a  number  of 
types  of  rhytmical  combination.  The  long  words  are  scarcely 
ever  alike  in  structure.  Therefore  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  phonetical  character  of  the  language  is  its  uneven  heavy 
rhythm.  This  character  of  the  rhythm  is  closely  connected  not 
only  with  the  quantity  of  the  sounds,  but  also  with  the  mode 
of  articulation  (the  intermittant  coming  and  going  of  the  voice 
in  the  succession  of  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds),  and  is  thus 
in  part  mechanically  determined. 

In  short  words,  as  we  have  seen,  the  expiratory  stress  is 
most  frequently  laid  on  the  last  syllable  and  is  strongest  there, 
a  circumstance  which  is  most  noticeable  in  words  of  two  syl- 
lables ending  in  q\  in  the  long  words,  where  several  suffixal 
endings  are  piled  up,  a  central  word-stress  or  a  dynamic  syn- 
thesis is  entirely  lacking.  Some  suffixes,  when  added  to  words, 
cause  them  to  change  their  stress,  some  do  not.  The  added 
suffixes  themselves  often  become  centres  of  stress  or  cause 
the  expiratory  stress  to  be  evenly  distributed  to  several  parts 
of  the  word  (just  as  in  a  sentence  in  our  languages). 

Change  of  stress  and  quantity  does  not  take  place  in 
any  word  without  an  accompanying  change  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  this  in  turn  occurs  only  through  some  change 
of  suffix. 

I  shall  give  some  selected  examples  of  these  frequent 
changes  of  stress  in  the  Greenlandic  Eskimo  language. 


*)  1  do  not  maintain  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  stress  of 
a  syllable  in  a  Greenlandic  word  to  be  strengthened  without  any 
lengthening  in  the  quantity  of  the  succeeding  consonant;  but  such 
cases  are  rare. 
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In  the  plural  of  many  words  of  two  syllables.     Ex. : 

am^eq  a  skin  ^anvHt  skins 

nan^oq  a  bear  n'atrhd  bears 

um^ik  beard  ^um-Ht  beards 

uiVoq  shell  uHk-'^ut  shells 

ahoq  sole  of  the  foot  ^aX-^ut  soles  of  the  feet 

oqUiq  tongue  ^oq-^dt  tongues 

In  the  plural  of  many  words  of  three  syllables.     Ex.: 
awaPaq  a  bladder  (of  sealskin)      aw^dtdt  bladders 
Pa'luPaq  a  decoy  sail  Pa-hut^dt  decoy  sails 

uwinHk  meat  (on  a  living  being)      uwHfvHt  meat  (on  living  beings, 

plur). 
qaTiaPaq  cavern  (in  a  rock)  qari^dP^at  caverns 

Likewise  in  many  nominal  and  verbal  derivatives: 
mal,ik  a  wave,  billow  m'd/.-'erp'oq  it  (the  sea)  is  rolling 

sdnawfiq  he  works  s'div'dt  implements,  tools 

gi/jMMJ.og' he  asks  (for  something)      q'in-'ut  prayer 


pulaw.oq  slips  in 

ine  couch,  lair 

in'a'  its  or  his  couch  or  lair 

iniuk  human  being 

naWoq  bear 


p^uk'^dt    a    trap ,    especially    a 

fox-trap 
HivHp-oq  gets  lodgings 
'in-^arp'oq   lies    down,    goes    to 

bed 
'hv'up-'oq  come  to  people,  meet 

people 
n^an-'iip-'oq  has  captured  a  bear 


Likewise    in   many  modal-like  verbal   suffixes   and   nominal 

inflectional  forms: 

an'ip'W  comes  out  and  brings 

it  with  him  out  (his  work  or 

something    which    is    to    be 

carried  away  from  the  house). 

tuniw^a'   he  gives  him    (some-      Pun-i'itqra'   gives   it    (to   some 

thing)  one) 


aniwxoq  he  comes  out 
anHp-a-  he  brings  it  out,  throws 
it  out 
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tiriiw.oq  it  flies  away  t'hi''i(p'a-    it   flies  away  with  it 

(a  bird) 

tipm\a'  lie  takes  it  Pi^'^tip''a-  he  takes  it  and  some- 

thing else  with  it 

'a'Haiv'oq  moves,  roams  about  ^(•"'X'^ary'oq  takes  his  depart- 
ure, has  started 

kuPdp-^oq  cannot  speak  plainly     kHit'^d'^ir''oq  speaks  plainly  and 

distinctly 

^i^'X'nt  you  ilHu'Ud  to  you 

am^eq  skin  kim'im'ik  Instrumental  of  ameq 

^am-'ik-^iU  Vialis  of  ajneq 

\amd.a  its  (ejus)  skin  'am-'e  its   (suus,  reflexive  pro- 

noun) skin 


§  22.  The  musical  accent  ipitch  and  intonation)  of 
the  Greenlandic  language  I  have  examined  in  various  ways, 
both  purely  empirically  and  experimentally. 

On  my  journey  through  North  Greenland,  1  became  in- 
terested in  the  marked  differences  of  "accent'"  in  the  different 
districts.  The  Greenlanders  themselves  have  a  very  good  ear 
for  these  peculiarities  of  dialect. 

The  simplest  way  is  merely  to  indicate  the  relative 
height  or  depth  of  pitch  by  different  accent-marks,  as  for 
instance  [ap-d\,  where  '  means  lower  pitch,  and  '  means  higher 
pitch.  I  have  used  this  system  of  designation  (1)  throughout 
all  my  notes,  yet  not  as  obligatory,  but  only  whenever  the 
musical  accent  of  a  word  arrested  my  attention.  In  the  following 
remarks,  I  designate  low  pitch  by  i-,  medium  pitch  by  •<,  high 
pitch  by  '.  —  Secondly  (II),  in  some  cases,  I  tried  to  determine 
the  pitch  in  terms  of  musical  notes  on  the  basis  of  the  a-tone 
of  my  tuning-fork,  hoping  in  this  way  to  get  at  the  typical 
tone-movements  of  the  various  dialects.  Even  if  I  did  not 
succeed    in    this,    yet    I    managed    to    reproduce    some   of   the 
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sound-movements  which  are  typical  for  tlie  iNorth  Greenlandic 
language  as  a  whole.  1  proceeded  after  this  manner:  as  soon 
as  my  ear  had  caught  a  word  in  the  Greenlanders'  conver- 
sation with  each  other  that  1  considered  especially  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  examination,  I  concentrated  ail  my  attention 
on  the  memory  of  what  I  had  heard,  half  thinking  and  half 
humming  it  with  the  same  intonation  with  which  the  Green- 
landers  had  said  it;  then  comparing  it  with  the  a  of  my  tuning- 
fork,  I  could  estimate  its  approximate  tone-relations,  if  I  have 
not  always  been  able  absolutely  to  determine  the  tones,  yet  the 
intervals  between  them  are,  I  hope,  correct. 

Besides  what  I  have  thus  taken  down  from  bits  of  every- 
day conversation  which  I  happened  to  overhear,  I  have  also 
obtained  some  specimens  of  the  music  of  the  words  through 
direct  experiment  (ill).  For  this  purpose ,  1  used  the  same 
Greenlanders  as  for  the  experiments  in  articulation.  I  asked 
them  to  say  a  certain  word  or  sentence  and  repeat  it  again 
and  again.  The  Eskimo  proved  quite  willing  to  do  this.  I 
tried  to  separate  out  the  tones  of  voice  from  the  words, 
and  to  avoid  thinking  of  the  natural  pitch  of  the  single 
sounds ;  I  imitated  their  voice  without  articulating  the  sounds 
of  the  mouth;  then  when  1  thought  1  was  able  to  sing  at 
least  the  essential  tones  which  constituted  the  limits  of  the 
musical  movements  of  the  voice  during  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words,  I  easily  found  them  on  a  violin,  which  had  been 
tuned  after  my  tuning-fork,  and  could  write  them  down  directly 
after  the  experiment.  Of  course  this  group  of  specimens  does 
not  as  a  rule  show  as  great  transitions  of  tone  as  the  former 
group,  where  the  life  of  the  language  plays  a  greater  part. 
The  v/ords  here  are  pronounced  in  the  quietest  and  most  in- 
different way,  therefore  with  a  minimum  of  musical  swell.  — 
Finally,  1  have  lying  before  me  some  rough  graphical  illustra- 
tions (IV)  of  the  rising  and  falling  tone-movements  in  words 
and  sentences  which  I  have  heard. 
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Although  1  iiave  devoted  all  possible  care  to  tlie  examples 
given  with  exact  musical  notes,  yet  I  dare  not  claim  that  they 
are  anything  but  mere  attempts,  for  whose  inaccuracy  I  must 
entreat  the  indulgence  of  specialists  in  these  matters.  I  have 
dared  to  undertake  these  experiments  more  in  reliance  upon 
my  good  musical  ear  than  because  I  had  any  training  in  such 
research  through  earlier  experiments. 

I.    The  relative  pitch,  determined  according  to  3  grades. 
(I  low  pitch    'i  medium    T  high  pitch). 

Monosyllables. 

n  LI  'I  i'  n 

[ku-k\^  VIII      [e-q]-  Rdb.     [crp,  a-=/j]-^  Nqt.      [nrf  or  [c^f  Up. 

i.  e.  strong  nasalization,  voiced,  without  any  oral  articulation. 

s  11  m  iLi 

[dH]*     [a-Hf     [a"HY     [sc-t]' 

Dissyllables. 

[qsir/rt]^X\\    [uHeq]ni     [tma^J^Ml    [ik-ay^     [nucney^-XYni 

[?X"g-]^^  Omnq.  [pdhreY^  Omnt.  [as'nqy''  Rdb.  [cini-uty^ 

[qum-uty''  111     [na-k-ay^  Up. 

[ata-y^  III   [ahd-y^  Up.     [ap-a-'y'  Qrj.    [^rV/a-]-    [ila-f^  cf. 

11  \     I    '  111  1  L   1  HI 

[ilaY*     [awfi-d-q]-^  II    [tna-wtm]-^     [wa-'^ya^]"  Up.     [ti)-l.uk]-^  Uk. 

Ill  1L1 

[qup-aqy^     [nt'saqy^  Omnq. 


'  a  river  ^  (interjection)  ^  yes  *  word  used  by  children  in  play  when 
they  touch  the  one  they  are  trying  to  catch,  =  Eng.  "you're  it!"  ''  interroga- 
tive particle  often  added  to  a  verb  for  the  sake  of  politeness  ^  (interjection) 
what  did  you  say?  "  copse  of  willows  '  trousers  '^the  armpit  "^  sea 
"  (he  is)  over  yonder  "  here  "  interjection  (on  shivering)  '*  his  (sua) 
daughter  ^''  the  palm  of  the  hand  '*  downward  '■  upward  '-  no  '^  its 
lowest  part  ''  interjection  =  a/>a  ■(V)  "  (interjection)  *'  he  owns  it  ''  is 
it  not  sor  am  I  not  right?  **  certainly  '*  yes  is  said  ^^  through  here 
"  a  gull     '*  an  Englishman  (or  American)     ''^  a  crack     '"  a  porpoise. 
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Trisyllables 
[tdsanly'XYm   [tds-'u-naf^-XYlll   [tas-araf^  [tas-07/af* Will 

111  Li  111  1      L  1 

[naiafia]  '■^^        [tiktti-a]  ^^  XVIII        [ikap-uf]  ^ '         [maknia]  ^^  Gdh. 

S        L      1  111  111  111 

[ge-maTj^og-J^^Up.  [nrs-drn-dqY^  Omnq.  [cirerUY^Uk.  [qu/:uk-dty- Onmq. 

U         1  1      L      *  i 

[im-aqa\*'^  III     [erqerqdqY^  Pro.     [atafi'oy^ 

I  L     SI  M  111  1     L         hi 
[^a^ip'^T^^I^  [^?^«Mt;a"]*'    [ni'H-cr^irivY^  [^Jas•^/^rfr•j*M,  II 

[a'^irup-a-Y^  III     [o-m-owag']''^  Uk. 

Words  of  four  syllables. 

I    1    I  T  I    t  I     t     1 ,   .  I    S    S   I    1 

[sm«p"ise]^- 1/.      [^a/-«-i7/(rraj^^  Omnq.     [tds'a7fa'm.iiq]°^  Omnq. 

U  11  1111 

[as-ile-ivik]  ^^  I/.  [as?<^w^-]  ^^  Arq.  [ka<p'es':)rpit]  ^''  Uk. 

1     >«   n  L 

[s«.S'a'"';^?'/a5'J^^  Omnq. 

Words  of  five  or  more  syllables. 

II  11  h      S       1     L     1 
[23uj':)rs-imasdq]  ^^  Omnq.      [fa- inaukaX'arAit]  ^"  Omnq.     [qaudq 

S  1    Si  1  Sill 

midnaritciia-ciik]''^  Omnq.  [a;^^s•a^•^7ai^Y]^-  Rdb.  [iX'if 

LI  1     L      S  1   .  r    L      1     S     I     H 

[>^'y^o//^'ar^J•^^•^J^^  I/.  [rt«a;w^Mm'W«-a"]^*  Arq.  jj^eTStwar/o/^o]^-''  I/. 


''  there  ^^  through  there  ^'  thence  '^  thither  ^^  his  master  '^  come 
to  me  ^'  they  are  jumbled  together  (in  play)  (children,  dogs,  fish  in  the 
water)  ^''  these  ^'  is  lively  and  gay  ^'^  porpoise  *'  (place  name)  **  dried 
strips  of  a  kind  of  little  halibut  iPleuronectes  cynoglossus)  ^'  perhaps 
**  the  little  finger  *^  take  care  *^  he  lets  his  hand  fall  on  something  or 
rest  on  something  ^'  he  hands  him  (something)  ^*  has  it  begun  to  snow? 
*^  he  is  working  at  it  '^°  ?  <1  ajnit:  airuira\  the  snow  has  covered  it 
(something  lying  outside  the  house)  together  with  the  ground  ^'  (place-name) 
•■^2  are  you  sleeping?  "^  I  dare  not  look  at  it  (for  fear,  since  it  looks  so 
frightful)  ■■^*  suddenly  ^^  picture-place  (about  a  camera)  ''*  I  don't  know 
*^  do  you  drink  coffee?  ^*  it  is  not  worth  anything  "  smoked  bird  or  fish 
*'^  let  that  be  enough  for  the  present  '^'  how  are  you  satisfied  with  it? 
*^  won't  you  go  out?  "  was  it  you  that  played  on  the  harmonica? 
"  ?  <  ana(q],  excrement,  -jn-  can  easily,  -rjuit-,  the  little  ones,  -tma,  he 
(was  said  to  a  little  child  whose  mother  quickly  carried  it  out  of  the  house) 
^5  immediately  taking  it  awav. 
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111  1     L         I     1      „ 

[tam,a-n\e-rq^dTqa.-''qy^  Omnq.  [a-^^kidiTtdqm'a-  siko]^'  Omnq. 

1    L  IS  I     1     L     1      1 

[ajori.ip.a/ih-Tqa-q]  ^^  Ka.       [aJHS-aiieqa.-q]  ^^  Arq. 

Although  such  small  masses  of  sound  as  monosyllabic 
words  are  rare,  yet  the  examples  given  above  show  four  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  intonation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  of  these  varieties  is  most  usual  in  North  Greenlandic.  The 
level  tone  is  very  rare,  the  lOne  of  the  voice  generally  being 
either  rising  or  falling.  The  question  is,  which  of  the  forma- 
tions represents  the  fundamental  element  of  the  musical  accent 
in  Greenlandic?    is  it    n  or  n  ?     1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 

it  is  the  former  formation,  the  rising  tone.    Such  a  formation 

1  I 
as  [ay]  with  the  falling  tone  is  perhaps  not  unusual  in  this  word. 

but  it  is  not  typical  of  the  melody  of  the  language,  [ay]  with 
the  rising  tone  is  at  least  just  as  frequent  as  the  other  and 
it  corresponds  to  the  fundamental  musical  character  of  the 
language. 

Furthermore  there  is  the  formation  [a-t],  which  constitutes 
a  transition  to  words  of  two  or  more  syllables.  Even  if  accord- 
ing to  origin  it  should  be  secondary  in  relation  to  the  former, 
simpler  formation,  yet  it  must  now  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent intonation  in  the  Greenlandic  language,  which  has 
become  connected  with  certain  words  and  makes  them  more 
clearly  understood.  1  shall  speak  of  it  as  the  compound 
tone*). 

Both  of  these,  the  rising  and  the  compound  tone,  we  now 
find    again   in   dissyllabic  words,   most  frequently,  however,  the 


•)  I  presume   now  that  it    is  also  with  the  help  of  this  dill'erence  in  mu- 
sical accent  that  the  Greenlanders  disUnguish  between  the  two  words : 

[is.e]  an  eye,  and   [ix'e]   cold,  frost.     I  did  not   succeed   in  getting  this 

point  cleared  up  while  1  was  in  Greenland. 

**  it  (he)  is  certainly  here      '*  how  the  ice  is  thawing!      ^*  it  (he)  is 

too  good,  exceedingly  good      '^'^  it  (e.  g.  the  ice)  will  not  become  poor. 
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former.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  intonation  in  [pi^a..] ,  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
merely  a  modification  of  the  compound  tone,  but  must  rather 
be  taken  as  a  third  independent  type  (compound),  which,  how- 
ever, is  limited,  I  think,  to  interrogative  or  emphatic  words 
ending  in  long  a.  Here  there  is  first  a  sudden  downward  leap, 
and  then  a  chromatic  rise  during  the  long  a,  but  in  [a-t],  the 
beginning  is  a  chromatically  falling  tone  to  be  followed  by  a 
sudden  upward  leap. 

Thus  a  change  of  tone  often  takes  place  during  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  long  sound,  and  this  change  is  chromatic,  not 
sudden.  But  changes  of  tone  from  syllable  to  syllable  seem 
to  take  place  in  sudden  leaps. 

In  words  of  three  syllables,  the  first  compound  intonation 
1   I    1 
is    the    normal   one    [fasane];   each  syllable   has   its  own   pitch, 

the  first  high,  the  second  low,  the  third  high  and  generally 
higher  than  the  first.  There  is  no  chromatic  slur  between 
these  tone-movements.  When  it  is  seen  how  closely  this  in- 
tonation is  associated  with  the  formations  of  three  syllables,  it 
is  tempting  to  consider  its  appearance  in  some  few  dissyllabic 
and  monosyllabic  words  as  evidence  of  their  having  originally 
consisted  of  three  syllables.  —  The  simple,  rising  tone  belongs 
especially  to  dissyllabic  words. 

Among  polysyllabic  words,  there  are  many  where  the  syl- 
lables   fall    into    pairs,    each    pair   having    the    first    intonation 

I     1     L       I  L    "i 

[anis'dTi'iidtit] ;  in  others,  this  arrangement  is  broken  by  the 
appearance  of  the  compound  intonation ;  of  course  the  tendency 
of  the  language  to  the  formation  of  compounds  causes  a  con- 
tinual conflict  between  these  two  musical  formations. 

Psychological  motives  may  also  come  into  play  in  a 
high  degree.  Deviations  from  natural  intonation  are  pet  means 
of  producing  oratorical  effects;  by  this  means,  questions, 
concessions,  ironical  insinuations  etc.  may  be  thrown  into 
relief. 
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The    following    specimens    of    the  language ,    where    it    is 

attempted    to    find    more   accurate   and  absolute    indications   of 

the    movements    of  the   voice,   confirm  and   illustrate  what  has 
already  been  said  about  these  matters. 


II.  The  musical  movements  of  the  voice  in  natu- 
ral speech  as  accidentally  overheard. 

The  tones  are  approximately  determined  in  relation  to  the 
a  of  my  tuning-fork. 

(Up.)  [u^*a"J^  (Omnq.  woman)  [a^'a-]- 


^mm-. 


-N-> \-9p- 


(Omnq.  woman)  [aj^o  s-  b  s^e-'a\ 


(I/.)  [s  i  )i  i p'  is  e] 


'-i^^ 


l=fc 


*: 


m-^M 


$ 


(Ka.  woman)   \aj  o  //.  ip  a  }.•  av  q  a*  9]  ^ 


4 


■fip: 


(Arq.  child)  [uwaria    an-a-\^    (Arq.)  [ftjorwar^a"^]^ 


P 


:8t 


H 


III.  The  musical  movements  of  the  voice  in  natural 
speech  determined  by  experiment  with  Greenlanders  from 
different  districts  (indicated  by  Roman  numerals,  cf.  Intro- 
duction p.  8).  The  tones  were  determined  on  a  violin,  which 
had  been  tuned  after  my  tuning-fork,  immediately  after  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words.  The  single  bar-line  indicates  a 
pause  of  arbitrary  length  between  the  words. 


^  are  you  there,  you  little  one!(?)     •*  interjection  (wonder)    ^  what  a  pity! 

*  are  you  sleeping?        ^  it   (for   instance  the  weather)    is  exceedingly  good! 

*  my  (or  1)  grandmother!     ^  it  is  impracticable,  difflcult. 
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h       1 


XVIII     \c  n  u-  /•  u  a  rn  a\^  \i  n  y  /•  u  a  r  i  t-  e\^ 


h         1 


S    L 


I 


XV    \c  n  o-  )^'  u  di  vn  aY         V    [j  n  y  /•  war;?  a\ 


^ 


m 


•      i?^  _CM: 


:p=P==tc 


h         1  S    h        L       1 

[^■  w  0-  /•  ?t  a  r  ^  ^  ej  2 


^^^5t:^Ea3E^ 


XIII     \i  n  0'  ):  u  3i  Tn  a]^ 


jtf=^==tz:pz 


L       S        1  H        L        S  1        L        1 

XVIII  [q  uj  ansiq      i  /•  i  ):  o\  '^       XV  [q  uj  a7id.q   i  X-  i  X-  o]  ^ 


if — i^r 

XIII     \qi(jana.q         i  X'  i  k  o\ 


I N- 


:^-_^ 


ir^ 


i?-^ 


-> Is— JT 


L  111  LSI 

XVIII     [a  w  s    q  a-  I  t         s  o- r  u  n  a]^ 


m 


I  "I  Li 

VIII     la    >?•    z   Q   a-  I  t 


1         L         S 

s  0*  r  u  n  a\  * 


I 


+ 


^is: 


-i — 


^ • 


'-^-^-^ 


V     \a  11-  e  q  a-  c  t      s  o-  r  u  n  a]*     XIII  \an-e  q  cr  t  t]* 


I 


45= 


iJj: 


P^l 


V ^- 


--¥ 


^ 


=^-- 


-p 


tf=i 


^p=^ 


'  good-bye,  farewell  (2.  pers.  sing.]  *  good-bye,  farewell  (2.  pers.  plur.) 
^  thank  you,  the  same  to  you  *  does  it  hurt  very  much?  yes  certainly  it 
does 
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111  L  h    1 

XVIII  [q  i  s  w  s  0  r  a  I  0  71  0        s  u  n  cv  (p  a  qer  q  u  a  q]  ^ 


l^^^i^p^i^i^i^^i^Ei 


L  I    S 

V     \q  i  s  o'  s  0  r  a  I  0  71  0  suna'^a  q  ev  qu  diq]^ 


^=z£^^=zz^^-|g=?=g= 


=r=t^ 


S        1 


XV     fj  ))V  a  71'  u  a  q\  ^         \t  nv  a  r  a  I  a  //•  u  a  q\  ' 


L         h        1        1  I     h        „  1  H       L        1  L     1 

V    [i  m-  a  r  a  /  a  ?2*  w  a  5']  '     Xlli    \i  nv  a  r  a  I  a  7i'  u  Vi  q]'' 


i 


s-- 


-#-- ^-?^ — r_-^^^_^ 


* — # 


^i^fe^l^f 


XVIII    [«  '  t'  a-  '  t       t  (/•  /n  «•'  ^  «/  w  ?'  A-  t  a  k  u  w  o  7i  a\ 

-^ — N-7-^ N— N- 


— ^— ?--J=f=#;-^i#^=l^=^-aM^--  3 


^ 


g^^E^-EEjE^ 


IX    \a^  t'  a'H      t  a'  ma'  Humik       t  a  k  u  w  o  ri  a]^ 


^^^=$J^E^^E^ 


LI         L        1     L         1 

XVIII  [s/^«e•^-wma/'J•>r{•^J^      XV  [sunir  k-  u  m  a  I  u'  tr  rf]^ 


^ 


^==5=^i#=J=^i 


j^=gpi-.=^^^^^ jf 


:^=ti' 


1        S  L  S        1  L 

IX    [s  H  m  r  k-  u  m  a  I  u'  n-  c  t\  ^ 


^^ 


^^^^ 


trj. 


^g 


^  in  the  belief  that  it  was  wood  —  just  think  oi'  it,  then  it  was  only 
seaweed.  ^  a  little  bit  ^  a  very  little  bit  ^  I  have  never  before  seen  the 
like!     *  no  matter  where  I  shall  be,  or  come. 
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VIII     \u- 1-  0  r  )i  i  a  r  a  I  ii  a  r  a  m  a        s  u  s  a"  r  ^^  o  i[  a] 


V     [w  t-  d  T  n  i  a  r  a  I  ii  a  r  a  m  a     s  u  s  a'  rp  o  ?[  a]  ^° 


^=^^^^ 


:|t 


IX    [y  t-  d  T  u  i  a  r  a  I  u  a  r  a  m  a         s  u  s  a*  vp  oria] 


P 


=t! 


S^Etefe 


P^^^^S^Nf 


i^^^P 


XIH    [y  t-  0  r  n  i  a  r  a  I  u  a  r  a  m  a       s  u  s  a.'  r  p  o  //  a]  ^° 


^h^^ 


v=l^=^ 


^v 


It-E 


i 


11  S      1         L  1     h        1        1         L        1 

IX  \a'H-a-H  tusa.Ypiuk]'^^       IX  [ndsihaX- diV karia]'^^ 


& 


^=i=^ 


^^-v 


'^^^^i=0- 


L        S  1  S  L  1  1  1      , 

XIII    [«  as  i  h  a  X-  d.  T  A-  a  //  «j  ^-       11    \nasik"dA''Q.vX'a7i'a\  '■' 


^ 


i^=; 


#— ?- 


-f— ^^ 


I 


L       h  1 

IX    [o  q  a  I  u  t'  u  Si  r  ti  i  a  r  i  t]  ^^ 


5^fe= 


1  IT. 

XIII    [o  y  a  I  u  t  u  a.  r  ii  i  a  r  i  t\  ^^ 


3— ih 


£^£^^^^E^ 


fc^ 


5*-<r« 


'"  1  went  out  to  catch  outoks  (seals  which  have  crept  up  on  land),  but 
I  did  not  get  any  "  have  you  not  heard  it  until  now?  ''■'  fust  let  me  go 
up  and  spy  (from  the  mountain)!     '^  tell  a  story! 
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IV.  Tlie  graphical  illustrations  mentioned  above  consist 
of  a  little  collection  of  broken  or  curved  lines  drawn  with  a 
lead  pencil,  which  I  let  my  hand  trace  at  the  same  time  as  1 
attentively  listened  to  a  conversation  that  took  place  so  far 
away  from  me  that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  single  words, 
but  only  follow  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  I  thereby  succeeded 
in  getting  an  image  of  the  movements  of  the  voice  during  a 
rather  long  discourse,  without  having  to  stop  to  memorize  what 
I  heard.     The  result  is  in  return  the  more  abstract. 

1  shall  not  give  all  the  drawings  but  only  some  of  the 
most  typical  ones : 

1.  2. 


To  take  an  example,  to  the  first  type  would  belong  a  period 
which,  after  having  remained  at  about  the  same  pitch,  ended 
with  a  word  of  the  formation :  [2)er(£dTqaL'q\  (so  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  so)  with  a  strong,  oratorical  emphasis  of  the  difference  of 
pitch  in  the  last  two  syllables.  As  will  be  seen,  the  greatest 
differences  of  pitch  occur  as  a  rule  in  the  end  of  a  period 
(sentence,  a  short  narrative);  and  I  should  judge  that  the  last 
two  types  are  the  most  usual  ones  (cf.  the  examples  given  with 
musical  notes),  that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  a  period  as  well  as  of 
a  word  most  frequently  contains  an  ascending  interval.  But 
even  if  it  is  not  a  rise  that  takes  place,  there  is  very  often, 
especially  toward  the  end ,  a  strong  point  of  musical  emphasis 
in  lively  speaking.  This  emphasis  is  probably  as  a  rule  only 
an  oratorical  exaggeration  of  the  natural  musical  word-accent 
in  the  last  syllable  of  the  period.  In  those  parts  of  the  period 
which  precede  the  end,  similar  tone-movements  take  place,  only 
in  a  less  marked  degree,    in  the  drawings  given,  they  must  be 
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supposed   to  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  unbroken  Hue.     The  line 
for  such  a  word  as  [ajitsmi-eq-d-q]  would  look  like  this: 


which  corresponds  to  the  first  type.  I  am  not  so  sure,  however, 
,  that  a  slight  rise  will  not  often  take  place  at  the  end  here  (and 
in  similar  cases),  already  in  the  vowel  a,  and  rapidly  fading 
away  in  the  unvoiced  q  without  having  attained  to  the  height 
of  pitch  of  the  preceding  syllable ;  if  this  is  the  case,  we  have 
here  too  one  of  the  last  two  types.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  period  to  be  interrogative  to 
have  the  rise  of  pitch  at  the  end,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  period  to  have  such  a 
rise  at  the  end  in  order  to  be  interrogative.  Yet  as  a  rule, 
questions  have  the  rise  in  pitch.  Typi-cal  examples  of  the  tone- 
movements  in  Greenlandic  are,  in  my  estimation,  such  as  those 

LILT  11        LI 

in  [sinip'ise]^  [susa'Tporia]-.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
let  the  voice  change  in  pitch  from  syllable  to  syllable  with 
ascending  intervals.  The  whole  melody  of  the  voice  has,  as  it 
were,  a  regular  type,  which  agrees  with  this  fundamental  rule. 
The  compound  intonation  is  not  at  variance  with  this  tendency; 
if  there  should  arise  any  disagreement  between  the  two  through 
the  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  word  or  the  sentence,  a 
kind  of  tone-assimilation  takes  place  within  the  word  or  the 
sentence,  whereby  the  pitch  of  the  syllables  is  adapted  to  the 
type  (as  when  i  i-  i  is  changed  to  H  i. 

IS     I     S    1     L 
Such   a   formation   as    [sumrk-uma/v'n-ct]'^  'makes   an   ora- 

l       1       L       1      L      1 

torical  impression  by  the  side  of  the  natural  [sum i-k'tcmalu' rr c't\. 


*  are  you  sleeping?        ^  1  did  not  catch  anything.         ^  wherever  I  may 
happen  to  be  (in  the  future). 
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§  23.  M  y  immediate  general  impression  of  the 
musical  accent  in  the  North  Greenlandic  language, 
from  notes  in  my  diary. 

The  singing  quality  in  the  North  Greenlandic  language  is 
not  erjually  marked  everywhere,  but  varies  from  Ijord  to  fjord. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  noticeable  in  Egedesminde  District 
and  fartherst  out  on  the  Nrysnaq  Peninsula  (especially  at  Nia- 
qorndt  in  Oommannaq  Fjord).  On  the  whole,  the  tone-intervals 
of  the  language  are  not  greater  than  those  which  for  instance 
may  occur  in  Swedish.  Italian  and  French  *).  Women  and 
children  have  the  singing  quality  in  the  most  marked  degree. 
That  which  J.  Storm  has  said  in  general  about  sentence- 
melody,  that  it  at  any  given  moment  is  like  "the  beginning  of 
a  musical  melody"**),  can  be  verifled  by  anyone  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  this  expressive  language  spoken  by  a 
lively  voice. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  direct  impressions  which 
the  language  made  upon  me  in  the  different  parts  of  North 
Greenland,  where  I  took  down  notes  about  these  matters  in 
my  diary. 

Arqittoq  (January  1901).  The  language  in  this  district 
has  the  singing  quality  to  a  marked  degree,  and  sounds  espe- 
cially Eskimo  I  think.  A  long  account,  especially  in  the  mouth 
of  a  woman,  can  reach  a  very  high  pitch,  perhaps  h  or  c; 
shortly  before  the  end,  the  pitch  becomes  very  much  lower. 
But  even    in  (juite  short,   indifferent   expressions    like:    one  can 


*)  Cf.  for  instance  J.  Storm.  Englische  Philologie  I,  2'"J  Ed.  (1892),  pp.218 
—  219. 

")  J.  Storm  U.S.  p.  207 :  "Der  Gesang  liegt  in  der  Bedestimme  als  Keim; 
durch  eine  kunstmassige  Verwendung  desselben  Instrumentes  wird  Rede 
zum  Gesang".  Perhaps  a  comparison  between  the  speech-melodies 
written  down  in  the  former  paragraph  and  the  Eskimo  song-melodies 
given  at  the  end  of  this  work  might  give  useful  results  with  respect 
to  the  relation  between  the  voice  of  speech  and  of  song  among  these 
primitive  people. 
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very  well  walk  here!  or:  how  delightfully  down  hill  it  is  here! 
—  may  be  heard  the  greatest  transitions  of  tone  of  such  a 
nature  that  one  unconsciously  gets  the  impression  that  the 
speakers  are  down-right  whole-souled,  good-hearted  people 
with  lively  and  emotional  temperaments. 

Qeqertar siia^tsiaq  (February  10).  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
stand  and  listen  to  a  group  of  Greenlanders  eagerly  discussing 
the  condition  of  the  fjords.  How  is  the  ice?  is  it  possible  to 
drive  around  this  or  that  point  of  land?  is  there  open  water 
in  the  sound  by  the  Sea-dogs'  point?  is  the  ice  cleft  by  the 
current?  can  it  bear  out  there  beyond  Eagle  .Mountain,  or 
must  one  follow  the  beach?  who  was  there  last?  The  voices 
become  eager,  high;  questions  and  answers  follow  closer 
upon  each  other;  the  flow  of  talk  runs  rapidly,  warmly,  natur- 
ally, in  long,  period-like  words,  which  are  kept  at  the  same 
high,  shrill  pitch  until  the  voice,  just  before  it  is  about  to 
cease,  makes  a  great  plunge  into  the  deep  only  to  rise  again 
immediately  to  an  interrogative  height  —  or  vice-versa  ends 
in  the  deep,  thus  establishing  a  fact.  Scarcely  is  the  sentence 
at  an  end  before  it  is  succeeded  by  a  flow  of  talk  which  is 
pitched  in  another  key. 

Jakobsliavn  (November  1900).  One  evening  in  iX'umiut 
I  listened  to  a  long  tale  which  an  old  Eskimo  woman  was 
telling  in  a  half  whisper  and  in  a  strange  manner  as  if  with 
two  interchanging  voices. 

Oommannaq  (July  1901).  In  listening  to  the  musical 
accent  in  a  long,  rapid  account  of  some  event,  1  am  always 
struck  by  the  continual  interchange  between  two  difterent  keys; 
the  speaker  almost  seems  to  talk  with  two  different  voices, 
now  a  high  voice,  which  gradually  comes  into  play  during  the 
flow  of  talk  as  the  speaker  becomes  excited  in  reporting  lively 
episodes  or  conversations  or  anything  which  rouses  his  enthu- 
siasm;   now  a  lower  voice,    which   he    uses  when  he  has  come 
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to  the  end  of  a  conversation,  or  when  he  is  giving  some  ex- 
planation or  preparing  a  new  turn  in  the  course  of  events. 

A  woman  stood  outside  of  the  house  and  said  something 
to  a  visitor  who  was  taking  leave  of  her  (a  tikera-rtoq) ;  the 
flow  of  talk  was  pitched  at  ahout  h  or  b  (the  tuning-fork  used). 

They  call  in  a  high  —  often  in  a  very  high  tone,  about 
corresponding  to  light-hearted  laughter. 


m.    The  combination  of  the  sounds. 

§  24.  The  transitions  and  glides  between  sounds  take 
place  in  the  Greenlandic  language  in  accordance  with  the  basis 
of  articulation  described  above.  As  in  the  case  of  the  tongue, 
each  of  the  other  organs  of  the  mouth  has  its  favorite  posi- 
tion and  its  favorite  movements,  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
language  and  which  explain  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
life  of  the  sounds,  the  tendency  to  uvularize  or  nasalize  vowels, 
to  velarize  the  neighboring  vowels,  to  change  g  to  r)  and  r 
to  ^,  to  palatalize  k  before  /,  to  let  t  open  into  an  .^^-hke 
groove  before  i  etc.  The  sound-assimilations  also  take  place 
on  this  basis. 

Between  two  vowels  occurring  next  to  each  other  the  half 
consonantal  transition-sounds  j  and  iv  are  sometimes  present 
and  sometimes  dropped.     Ex.: 

\iiid.vpa'\    or    [w^/ar/xr,  uwijavpa-]  ' 
[tuawidrjjdq]    or    \tu"'a"iJ:irp.')q\  ~ 
\i/roa]    or    \i/ro"'a\  ^ 
\uai'ia\    or    {itivmia]  * 

'  he  goes  (rows  etc.i  outside  of  it    '  he  hurries    '  his  iiouse    *  I.  mine. 
XXXI.  10 


After  I  had  been  in  the  country  a  couple  of  months,  I 
formed  another  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  aspirated  /  [X] 
than  the  one  expressed  in  the  reproduction  of  this  sound  as 
dl  {ffdl,  vdl)  or  tl  which  is  given  in  Kleinschmidt's  orthography. 
With  respect  to  this  matter  I  find  the  following  remark  in  my 
diary  (Sept.  2,  1900):  "It  seems  to  me  now  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  indicate  any  constant  t  or  d  before  unvoiced  /, 
but  the  sound  is  no  doubt  very  often  introduced  by  f^'] ,  a 
sound  which,  however,  I  still  find  difficult  to  understand 
distinctly.  A  lip-articulation  \iv\  may  also  introduce  it."  After 
that  time  i  began  to  indicate  it  in  my  notes  by  ''/  or  ^H, 
whereas  I  now  write  [^-X]  or  merely  [/]. 

My  investigations  of  this  ^'"Slement  gradually  gave  me  a 
clearer  insight  into  its  nature,  until  1  finally  settled  upon  the 
following  result:  when  i  or  n  (high  vowels)  is  followed  by 
an  aspirated  fricative  [/  c,  <f\  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  tolerably  high  during  the  articulation  of  both 
the  vowel  and  the  consonant.  On  account  of  the  strong 
aspiration  which  is  necessary  for  the  consonant,  this  raising 
of  the  tongue  often  sounds  like  a  g-  or  ^-like  glide  or  tran- 
sition-sound between  them  both.  It  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  very 
loose  pre  velar  ization  (^')  or  postpalataliz  ation  of  the 
vowel  {f')  (cf.  ^,  11,  end  of  §23),  which  may  or  may  not  occur 
in  the  same  words,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  original  with  the  words,  but  is  in  other 
cases  rather  a  secondary  result  of  the  nature  of  the  adjacent 
sounds. 

Ex.:       [//•(>]    or    |i^/-o,  iX'o]^  [i(fit\    or    [^^^•^Y,  ifit]'^ 

\kiX'i7ia\  or  [kiXX'tTia]'^       [nmp-i-]  or  \nnX(p'iumantq\*       [ses'a^j 
or  [.siZs-a^]^ 

In  [no''^s-u'Aq\,  where  -S'uaq  means  ,, large",    the  raising  of 


'  house     "  grass     '  its  boundary     ^  (place-name  at  Eqe)     ^  the  beach. 
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tlie  back  of  the  tongue  [^)  is  perhaps  a  rudiment  of  the  final 
consonant  of  the  root-word  {ii'yk,  a  promontory). 

The  word  \u<fa\\  which  is  used  as  a  kind  of  interjection, 
has  beside  the  form  [u^^-a],  also  a  form  \u^-a\,  where  a  sound- 
change  has  really  taken  place  imder  the  assimilating  influence 
of  the  K. 

This  raising  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  also  occurs  some- 
times before  long  |^| ;  I  have  noted:  {i^t-uarpcr]  by  the  side 
of  [it-uairpa']  -'. 

At  Proven  in  the  L'pernavik  District,  I  heard  a  before  /, 
k,  n  palatalized  in  a  similar  manner,  as  in  \ajo7i-ipdXA'd:T'p':)q\^ 
\nd'(2]k-a\*  [d\^)k-&vqdq\^  \qd{^)n'Qvp'dq\^ .  In  these  words,  I 
paid  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Otherwise  short  a  before  a  closed  consonant  \k  7i  t  n)  is 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  Greenland  so  palatalized  as  to 
get  a  somewhat  a-like  character,  i.  e.  it  is  shoved  forward. 
It  is  symbolized  by  \d\. 


The  tran  sition  -  s  ound  w  las  exponent  ir,  o  or  wi  occurs 
very  often  between  [/]  and  [/)  and  also  in  certain  words  after  a 
(especially  after  long  a).  It  is  in  reality  merely  a  labialization 
of  the  vowel  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  consonant 
(cf.  g  1 1  and  ^  IG),  but  in  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  etymolog- 
ically  original  in  the  words;  in  other  cases,  it  is  merely  either 
an  analogical  formation  or  a  reaction  of  the  lip-muscles  caused 
by  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  the  jaws.  It  is  found 
connected  in  a  strange  manner  with  the  just  mentioned  velariza- 
tion  or  postpalatalization  between  i  and  /  in  the  following 
examples  chosen  at  random  from  the  tales  which  I  wrote  down 
in  Niarqornarssuk: 


'  there!     '  peers  after  something?  through  the  window-pane     '  it  (he)  i.s 
excellent     *  no     ^  he  is  approaching     *  it  is  snowing. 

10' 
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In  other  words,  every  time  the  tongue  had  to  touch  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  in  order  to  produce  the  /-closure,  it  not 
only  approached  it  at  a  single  point,  but  a  larger  part  of 
it  was  always  raised  in  a  mechanical  manner.  At  the  same 
time  the  lips  as  if  with  a  reflex  movement  assumed  a  position 
which  could  be  taken  for  a  very  light  labialization.  But  this 
mode  of  articulation,  I  think,  is  limited  to  certain  districts  or 
certain  individuals. 

When  long  a  is  diphthongized  in  the  direction  of  o  or  ii 
by  a  following  consonant,  there  is  sometimes  an  etymological 
foundation  for  it  as  in  \suna:^^-a]^  <  sona -\- u<p'a^  sometimes 
not,  as  in  [a:°nva\  ^  which  I  have  occasionally  heard  instead 
of  the  usual  [irnva]. 

This  diphthongizing  labialization  of  a.  which  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  fleeting  sound-element,  may,  however,  in  several 
cases,  determine  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

[na'Wdq]  it  is  at  an  end,  past       [na'"w:iq\     it    (the    flower)     is 

sprouting 
(a«oa"l  the  back  part  of  his  head      [cv^wa-]  his  blood 
{qawa-\  its  south  (side)  [qa-^'tva-]  his  forehead 

[sawa]  a  sheep  [sa-^wa-\    1)  the  mould    on    the 

roof  of  a  Greenlandic  house 
2)  strews  it  with  mould. 

It  is  by  means  of  such  labialization  that  the  P'  per.  sing, 
and  plur.  in  certain  forms  are  indicated,  as  in :  [at:iva"k-o\ 
when  I  used  it,  [a^^r/"'^/A•]  I  or  we  who  use  them.  [i):if)re\  in 
my  house. 

This  labialization  is  omitted,  however,  when  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  P'  person 


'  table-cover,  cover  of  skin      *  otherwise      '  he  doesn't  talk      *  (proper 
name)     ^  what  there!     ^  also,  again. 
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that  is  considered.  It  seems  to  be  the  rudiment  of  a  lip- 
consonant  \jj).  which  is  no  longer  necessary,  but  which  may 
still  occasionally  be  introduced  in  this  manner  as  an  indication 
of  some  special  shade  of  meaning  in  the  word. 

In  other  forms  of  the  verb,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  labialization  is  of  no  significance  for  the  meaning.  At 
Jakobshavn,  I  heard  an  old  woman  (born  1828)  say:  [jje-rsi- 
maw?Mne]  while  her  son  repeated  it  as  [2}e'rsi7n(i?/uney,  and 
in  both  cases  the  reference  was  to  the  3''''  pers.  sing.  In  the 
3"*  pers.  plur.,  the  same  circumstance  would  surely  be  found. 

Of  the  uncertainty  in  the  choice  of  glide-sounds  we  have 
evidence  in  the  four  different  forms  which  I  have  noted  down 
for  the  2"**  pers.  sing,  of  the  word  which  most  frequently  occurs 
as  [ik-uy,  but  also  more  or  less  occasionally  as  [rXity,  [i^'A.'it], 
[i^/i.-it].  —  The  transition-sounds  are  more  important  for  the 
meaning  and  more  invariable  in  the  two  negative  verbs 
[niXA'cTl-ilaq]^  it  is  not  cold  (to  the  touch  etc.)  <i  nilak,  fresh 
water  ice.  and  [w^"'/•£r^•^7a2],  he  does  not  speak,  does  not  let 
his  voice  (nipe)^  be  heard,  yet  both  of  these  words  coincide 
iu  careless  pronunciation  in  the  form  [niX-(.ri'ildiq\ ,  which  has 
both  meanings. 

Labialization  of  i  before  the  aspirated  [(p\  is  found,  for 
instance,  in  the  word  [^•^"'^■ag'] ^,  before  [s*]  in  [^"'s•a</] '^.  On  the 
whole,  labialization  both  of  a  [a"' a"' a-""]  and  short  i,  i(  seems 
to  occur  before  the  most  heterogeneous  consonants  (/,  ^,  y^  p^ 
t,  n.  7/),  but  it  li.  e.  the  glide'-sound  iv)  may  be  more  or  less 
distinct,  so  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  if  it  is  an  original 
element  in  the  word  or  if  it  is  merely  an  occasional  muscular 
contraction.  In  not  a  few  cases,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  ety- 
mologically  a  reduced  p  or  m: 


■  after  it  tiad  become  loosened  (//.)  '^  thou  '  thou  (7/)  ^  {p  in  this 
word  occurs  in  the  form  of  labialization  in  the  corresponding  verbi  *  a  worker, 
servant     "  the  other  dav. 
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\q!("'fveq]  ^  <  qupitva-  -,  [su"'^-2q]  ^  <  supiwa-  *,  [m'^z/o^]  ^ 
[u"''^-o-naY  <  uwa"'^  [M"q-itY  <  tupeq^,  [ti'^k-a]^  <  tipeq^, 
[si"'?,-eqy'^  <  sipiwa-  ^\    [si'^n-eqY'^  <  ?*{<imiwa-  ^^,  [s«-'%-?p-05]'^ 

<  .?rr"'«e2^^,  [sd'^s-a/f]  ^^  <  sapiwa-  ^^,  [29«"'/-e]  '^  [pi'^'^'A:]  *^  < 
j9^^ -j- -^/A;,  [h?"'2"^]^°  [ni"'^ik]-^  [ni'^n-cria-]"  <  nrmeq-'^, 
[}ii"'/l-ikarpDq]  -*  <  ?nUeq^^  (cf.  [wi^/^/e^?]  -'^  <  [w«7aA:]  ^7)  [wa«'s-aq' 
or  nd^if-aq]-^  <  napiwa'"^^^  [me^'q-na]'^'''^  [wd"'.§ar^a-] '^'-  •< 
mamip-dq'-^-,  [ku"'?.-dq]''^'-^  [^^"'/•orpa-]^*  <  Hpwa'^°,  [A-d«'^-Ma]  ^^ 
[r/?("'/v^-]  ^'  [r/Z'^.s-ajj-og]  ^^  <C  ?qipiwa-  ^^,  [^'/"'weg']  ^"^  ■<  qipiwa'  ^^ 
[^i^/l-erjoo^]^^   [(/rr^-iM'p-o^]  *-  [qd^'sitY''^  [qd^X-un-A-qY^  [q(V^n-a]*^ 

<  qcnva*^  or  <  qama*^',  [qa^'s-ajra-y^  <  qaperpa-  *^,  [5'd''s-«^-«-]°° 

<  qainip-:)q^'^,  [i^'iraqY-  [i''s-eqY'^  [{'"S'oqY*  [i"'tikY^  [i^^X-er- 
/).-)5|5^  [/"^^-er^^or^]  5'  (Kl.  <  ? /wer^).!^^^'')  [a"'/-orpo5] -"^^  [«"'/l-a]'"* 
[a"'q-ut]'^'^  [a"'q-iirp.)q]^'~    [a"'-;^-:)vpa:]''''^  <   [fn^'Z/j-ai^] ''^i  [n-^p-H]''^ 

<  [a-"«'e5']^*^,  |^r".sMy]'''   [rr^'/a/ro^^]"^  [n"'fpo-qY^^  <  rr/9''^  -|-  -go''/. 

'  cleft  in  a  dill  ^  cleaves  it  ^  a  tube-shaped  depression  ■*  makes  a 
draught  for  it  through  a  narrow  opening  (draught  of  air  or  pressure  of  water) 
^  day  "  through  there  '  there!  *  also  [t<t''qit],  plur.  of  [tupeq],  tent.  ^  (its) 
smell  ^"the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen  "  rip  something  up,  divide  it  '^the 
surplus  ''  cf.  Kl.  Ordb.  p.  326  **  gets  a  bone  in  the  throat  '^  bone  '^  aquatic 
animals  which  come  up  in  an  opening  in  the  ice  where  thev  are  caught  '^  to 
obstruct  the  passage  in  the  water  for  them  (fishes  or  birds)  by  surrounding 
them  with  kajaks  '*  insane,  mad  "place  where  one  does  something  •'"slime 
on  fishes  or  sea-serpents  '"  the  peritoneum  ^''  is  squeezed,  is  narrowed 
in  by  something  ^'  bond,  string  '^*  rises  to  the  surface,  comes  up  in  the 
water  ''^  air  which  streams  out,  fart  '^"  cold  which  is  felt  by  touching 
^"  fresh-water-ice  '^"^  half  of  an  animal  which  is  divided  across  the  middle 
''  breaks  something  in  two  ^°  a  bird's  leg  ''  ellects  the  healing  of  a  sore 
'■^  has  grown  together,  has  closed  (a  sore,  hole  in  the  ice,  foot-path  etc.i 
^'  the  thumb  ^*  shortens  it  several  times  ^^  shortens  it  once  "^  the  bone 
mounting  at  the  end  of  an  oar  ''  his  tears  '**  makes  a  sudden  jerk  in  order 
to  fling  something  away  ^^  twists  something  *"  twisting,  thread  of  a  screw 
*'  is  bright,  shines  ^'^  snores  *^  how  many?  **  a  European,  foreigner 
*^  the  one  in  the  south;  the  one  in  there  or  out  there  ^'^  south  *~  in  there 
or  out  there  (in  relation  to  the  house)  *"  strip  the  skin  off  the  blubber  with 
a  knife  "  scrapes  something  "'"  extinguishes  the  light  or  the  lamp  for  him 
^^  is  extinguished,  goes  out  (the  fire)  ^'^  a  blull"  ^^  juice  of  meat,  sap  of 
plants  ^*  soil,  mould,  turf  '*''  gums.  "  keeps  what  is  his  in  preservation 
"  sings  in  the  old  heathen  manner  '**  (ditto;  Kl.  ingmerpok  ^*  strides,  jumps 
over  something  '^  another  •*'  a  way  ^'  is  greedy  '^^  divides  it  into  several 
parts,  cuts  it  out  '^*  is  separated  in  two  parts  ^^  walruses  ^^  a  walrus 
"'  summer     ''''*  moves,  tollers,  roves  about     **''  ves  is  said.  sa\  ves  I     '''  yes. 
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The  riiilit  to  spe;ik  about  the  labialization  of  the  vowel  and 
of  the  first  part  of  the  followinir  consonant  in  all  of  these  words, 
instead  of  considerinir  the  exponent  ir  as  an  independent  sound 
that  separates  them,  I  assume  on  the  ground  that  in  common 
everyday  conversation  no  such  separation  really  takes  place, 
indeed  the  ?r-element  is  in  numerous  cases  quite  absent;  when 
it  is  present,  it  appears  as  a  movement  of  the  lips  coincident 
with  the  articulation  of  the  sound-group,  and  the  two  sounds, 
especially  the  vowel,  are  slightly  modified,  but  not  separated 
by  it;  it  is  but  seldom  that  even  a  loose  ?r-position  is  reached; 
but  on  the  background  of  the  more  open  vowel,  even  the 
slightest  contraction  of  the  lips  sounds  like  a  ir-like  reduction 
of  the  sonority. 

Labialization  of  consonants,  —  i.  e.  with  rounded  lips  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  articulation  —  seems  to  occur 
now  and  then  with  some  variations  from  fjord  to  fjord.  I 
found  {k\  labialized  in  the  Upernavik  Distrikt  in  words  like 
\ki"'k"'-dqy,  lH"'fc"'ar/o^/o|,  usually  [ki"'k-arAor/o\~. 

\p\  I  found  labialized  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
of  Egedesminde,  as  in  [wd^p^Siq]''^ ,  \iln^p^dX'dt-nTp:)q\  *, 
otherwise  [n:)p-nq ,  ilar^'dX'dt'BLTpoq]. 

\s\  I  found  occasionally  labialized  at  Jakobshavn  in 
\s''d-fnrak'o\^  {s"d-rni9t(r''wa\^.  In  {ajils-use']'',  the  rounding 
of  the  lips  during  the  articulation  of  the  s-sound  seems  to  have 
no  acoustic  effect  n|)on   it. 


In    j{   10    it    was    remarked    thai    the    extremely    protruding 
position    of  the  tongue   at   the  articulation  of  the    point-conso- 


'  a  wdiker.  seivanti?)  '"'  eriaws  the  meat  (ill"  la  lidiie'  '  a  reindeer  calf 
(one  year  oldi  *  tie  exaggerates  "  why  these  '-  what  is  the  meaning  of  thai 
"  how  bad  it  is. 
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nants  involved  a  kind  of  palatalizalion  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  This  is  of  great  significance  for  the  vocalic  colouring 
of  the  Eskimo  language.  The  short  sounds  [a]  and  [u\ 
become  \d]  and  [u],  the  long  sounds  [cr]  and  fy]  are 
diphthongized,  the  former  more  strongly,  the  latter  slightly; 
[«•']  or  [d-'\  does  not  sound  exactly  like  a  diphthong  because 
a  retains  its  deep  pitch  until  the  last  moment  before  the  on- 
glide  of  the  following  consonant;  the  modification  which  a 
thereby  undergoes  lies  on  the  way  toward  an  /,  but  it  often 
gets  no  farther  than  to  e  or  (i,  thus  either  [d'c]  or  [a  e,  d'd], 
seldom  \d'j].  As  a  common  symbol  for  all  these  glides  I  gener- 
ally use  frt*'j,  as  in:  [tanucH]^  [aH-a'H]-  [ila'hre]'^  [tama'^sa]*^ 
[scrHut]  ^.  The  finer  shades  of  this  diphthongizing  of  a  will 
be  given  in  g  25.  (y|  is  lightly  palatalized  and  diphthongized 
in  \tu()S-ot\  ^. 

Besides  there  may  everywhere  be  found  examples  of  a  and 
u  which  are  lightly  palatalized  \d.  6]  by  a  following  t,  n,  k  or  s, 
as  far  as  a  is  concerned,  also  by  A:,  //  (and  m,  p?|;  even  if  I 
have  written  \a\  or  [u\  in  these  cases  and  left  the  palatalization 
unindicated,  still  it  must  as  a  rule  be  understood. 

Palatalized  consonants  (like  those  in  Russian),  I  have  not 
met  with  in  Greenlandic. 

1  have  yet  to  mention  the  uvular  glide- sound  which 
is  caused  by  the  uvularization  of  vowels,  namely  the  one  which 
after  a  short  vowel  introduces  the  stopped  consonant  q.  I 
consider  it  to  be  identical  with  the  voiced  fricative  r,  as  in : 
[e'^g'e]^  \&'^q-Q'^q-^q\^,  which  I  generally  designate  in  a  different 
manner,  thus :  [eg'e]  [ergergo^].  This  glide-sound  gets  an 
independent  value  in  the  consonant-group  [r(/J,  which  is  no 
doubt  merely  a  reduced  [7-]  (cf.  g  14). 

'  whole,  entirely  (3  pers.  sing.)  ^  not  until  now  '  once  (formerly)  *  all 
(3  pers.  plur.)  ^  place-name  '^  a  large  needle  used  in  covering  kajaks  (with 
skin).    ^  corner,  corner  of  the  month     **  the  little  finger 
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Uvularized  lip-cons  oiia  ii  t  s  I  have  noted  down  from 
the  soulhern  part  of  the  district  of  Egedesminde  for  instance  in: 

[is^eT<p^c7l^a-t]  with  uvnlarized  <f  instead  of  tlie  nsual 
[is^er^t7i(rt\^    (cf.  page   151). 

With  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  nasalization,  I  think 
I  may  formulate  the  rule  that  a  short  vowel  before  a  long 
nasal  sound  becomes  nasalized  ;  and  that  likewise  final  e  after 
an  m  or  n  very  often  becomes  nasalized,  as  in: 

\a-rinrf]'-  [afa-nf]'^  [dnras-alik]*. 

An  >•  followed  by  a  nasal  sound  is  always  nasalized,  indeed 
the  nasalization  often  extends  to  the  vowel  preceding  r,  as  in : 
[ahrcif]'"  or  [afn-dt\. 

The  nasalization,  however,  I  have  generally  left  unindicated 
on  account  of  the  big  difference  between  the  individual 
speakers  in  this  respect.  Many  words  are  only  occasionally 
subjected  to  this  influence. 


§  25.      The    influence    exerted    on    vowels   by   neighboring 
consonants  has  been  incidentally  touched  upon  in  g  12  and  §  24. 
The   influence    of   consonants    upon    preceding    vowels 
is  seen  in  the  following  examples : 

[a  —  a  —  a]    [aniaq  —  arncr  —  ar>m/J  ^ 

[a  —  a  —  «)    [at'drijarjiut  —  atdrpcr  —  atorpdt] "' 

Ipeqarpoq  —  peqdiiihq]  ^ 
[e  —  /  —  i\      [sule  —  sulilo]  ^     [puise  —  puisit]  ^" 

[ise  —  isip  —  is'ipdq  —  isiiia']  " 
(e  —  e  —  /]     [anieq  —  ame-  —  unrip  —  aiirit]  '- 
(o  - —  0  —  u\    \niaqdq  —  niaqua]  '^ 

{i/^-drsuAq  —  //-o  —  i/:up  —  i/ruk  —  i):'jf\  i*. 

'  the>  went  in  to  him.  ^  (interjection)  ^  beneath,  underneath  *  (place- 
name)  *  women  ''  a  woman  —  his  woman  (mother)  —  women  '  we  use  it 
—  he  uses  it  —  are  the\  used  "  there  is  —  there  is  not  '^  \et  — and  jet 
'"  a  seal  -  seals  "  e>e  —  eye's  -  he  gets  (got)  something  in  his  eye  —  he  is 
looking  at  him  '^  a  skin  ~  his  skins  —  skin's  —  skin  '^  a  head  —  his  head, 
'*  a  big  house  —  a  house  —  house's       two  houses  —  houses. 
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[d\  \'j\  indicate  such  a-  and  ?/-sounds  as  are  especially 
modified  by  closed  consonants  and  point  consonants. 
\d]  [«j  indicate  sounds  which  are  still  more  fronted.  The  shades 
of  sound  are  not  quite  fixed,  but  vary  somewhat  according  to 
districts  and  individuals.  There  are  probably  some  etymolog- 
ical reasons  to  be  found  where  there  exists  a  difference  of  this 
kind  between  two  words  which  are  otherwise  alike  in  form,  as 
for  instance  between  [mas-a]  *  and  [tas-a]  ^ ;  in  the  latter  the 
shade  a  is  very  marked :  in  Upernavik.  it  sounded  almost  like 
[td^s-a,  tdts-a\. 

fy]  \u]  seem  to  be  especially  frequent  in  the  neigliborliood 
of  s's  and  fs.  Between  s-n  and  .s-y,  these  shades  always 
occur  more  or  less  distinctly. 

i  and  u.  especially  when  followed  by  m,  n,  //,  are  apt  to 
be  changed  to  i  and  v  or  even  to  e  and  o.  The  Green- 
landic  \i]  and  [y]  when  followed  by  these  consonants  are 
usually  nearer  the  pure  i-  and  w-sounds  than  is  the  case 
in  the  corresponding  sound-groups  in  French,  German  and 
English. 

e  and  o  have  a  tendency  to  change  as  soon  as  they  no 
longer  stand  as  the  last  sound  in  a  word  (as  in  iX-o  iik-o), 
when  the  word,  for  instance,  is  lengthened  with  a  suffix. 
When  followed  by  a  or  by  k,  t,  p,  s  etc.  (any  consonant  except 
a  nasalized  or  uvular  consonant),  they  approach  or  pass  into  i 
and  u.  They  occur  unchanged  in  the  middle  of  words  before 
r  in  short  unstressed  syllables  (neritvdq,  more'rsit,  anore):  but 
between  two  r-sounds,  they  change  in  such  syllables  also  (as 
in  -rer-,  -rer-,  -rdr-). 

Before  q  {p.  'q]  and,  in  stressed  syllables,  before  /•,  all  the 
vowels  suffer  the  oft  mentioned  metamorphosis  i.  e.  uvulariza- 
tion.     It  can  be  measured  by  comparing  Upernavik  dialect  forms 


here  is  — ,  this  is  —  !     ''  there  is,  that  is  the  oiiel 
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fA;w^a^//^-lorms.  cf.  §  30|  like  [iDiiky.  \rrnik]-  with  the  usual 
forms  which  have  q  instead  of  k:  \uneq^  o'neq].  Likewise  we 
find  in  normal  West  Greenlandic  nerhvdq^  <i  *neriU'0~q  {d<io), 
nerereT-  *  <  'nerire'v-  (e  <C  i).  The  vowels  wliicli  have  thus 
been  nvularized  may  be  further  influenced  by  a  following  ?[,  w, 
and  also  perhaps  to  a  less  degree  by  the  other  point  con- 
sonants. Thereby  [a|  becomes  [a],  [e]  >  [e],  [d]  ^  [o].  Since 
a  vowel  followed  by  /•//,  r?n,  r?},  ryj,  always  is  nasalized,  this 
circumstance  also  gives  it  a  peculiar  shade*). 


§  26.  S  0  u  n  (I  -  g  r  0  u  p  s.  Two  diflerent  consonants 
may  not  occur  next  to  each  other  in  the  Greenlandic  Eskimo 
language.  A  consonant  must  always  be  succeeded  by  a  vowel 
before  the  next  consonant  comes.  The  only  exceptions  are : 
ts  and  r  -f-  consonant. 

This  characteristic  reveals  itself  in  a  striking  manner  in 
the  foreign,  mostly  Danisli.  loan-words  adopted  in  the  language, 
where  all  consonant-groups  are  split  by  the  insertion  of  vowels, 
whose  nature  is  determined  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  other 
vowels  in  the  word : 

Danish  skra  ---  Greenlandic  [s^ukul  d-q\ 

•'  spaende  =  »  [sip^evtieq] 

»  si  Ike  =  »  [sc'like] 

»  praest  =  «  [palase] 

II  troje  =  •>  {t'srfj'juk] 

Kn^'lish  pork  =  »  [jniluke] 

There  are  a  few  exceptions,  as  for  instance  \pni^e'te\,  a 
prophet,   but  they  seem  to  be  difficult  for  the  Greenlanders   to 


*)  "All  nasalized  vowels  have  a  deeper  natural  pitch  than  the  correspondini; 
mouth-vowels,  so  that  for  instance  a  nasalized  a  has  a  darker  more 
o-like  shade."     0.  Bremer:  Deutsche  Phonetik,  p.  161. 

'  the  armpit     ^  a  Imrn     '  he  is  eatinc     '  has  finished  eating. 
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pronounce  and  they  sound  foreign  lo  the  language.  When  two 
different  consonants  happen  to  meet  in  Greeniandic  in  the 
formation  of  suffix-compounds  etc.,  they  are  completely  assim- 
ilated, as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  paragraph  by  examples. 
If  it  were  possible  to  examine  this  language  historically,  it 
would  surely  be  found  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  long 
consonants  are  assimilations  of  two  different  consonants. 

There  is  only  one  consonant,  the  uvular  fricative  /*,  which 
can  occur  before  most  of  the  other  consonants,  but  this  sound 
is  akin  to  the  vowels,  and  in  such  groups  it  is  rather  connected 
with  the  vowel  preceding,  than  with  Ihe  consonant  following  it. 
It  never  follows  directly  after  another  consonant,  but,  like  other 
consonants,  it  is  often  found  isolated  between  two  vowels. 

With  respect  to  vowel  combinations,  ail  pseudodiph- 
thongs  are  very  common,  as : 

\i(i\  [io\  \iu\  \ra]  \oa\  [ya]  [Ha]  {nr]  \ui]. 

Every  page  of  an  Eskimo  text  contains  plenty  of  examples 
of  these  groups. 

Proper  diphthongs,  as  in  German:  mein,  haus,  hiiuser, 
in  English:  high,  how,  boy,  in  Danish:  fej,  hav,  hoj,  do 
not  occur   in  Greeniandic. 

When  a  -f-  another  vowel  occurs  in  Greeniandic  in  the 
formation  of  suffix-compounds  or  in  declension,  there  occurs 
an  assimilation  whose  first  part  consists  of  a  long  [a]  or  [«| 
while  the  last  part  is  a  glide  toward  the  other  vowel  (generally 
/  or  i().  but  the  other  vowel  is  not  articulated.  A  mere  sug- 
gestion of  it  appears  at  the  close  of  the  long  open  a-vowel. 
Beside  the  examples  of  such  vowel  assimilations  which  I  have 
occasionally  written  down  in  my  notes,  I  made  direct  experi- 
ments (with  Xi  and  XII),  and  I  give  here  some  of  my  phonetical 
transcriptions,  although  they  but  roughly  reflect  these  fine 
shades    of    sound.      They    show    clearlv    enoueh    that    all    real 
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diphtlionir-formations  are  difficult  tor  the  Greenlander  to  pro- 
iioiuice,  and  therefore  they  generally  approach  complete  vowel- 
assimilation. 

[(/(<ya^]  (<  qami'i)  >  \qaj(r\  ^''    cr  <  (/  +  f'  (•'•si 
\c[aja-i\  '"  (ft  <  a  +  ^1  cf.  aloq^  alue   (sole,   his  soles) 
[^d-">re  or  qd-'ire]^'    \qu-^n-ak-a]^'^ 
\pinid-hfAvp:)q\  •  -<  ^>?V«'«((^)  -f-  -«>rar- 
Assimilations     |^fr'';Ha-'^w>>/iA;]^  <C  ^a  (Relative  prefix)  +  ''"«(thus) 
of  « -j- ^     )  -L  ?Y-o(5)  (being)  +  w/A;  (Instrumentalis) 

[ta-''inanvdtY  <.  ta  -\-  ima{m)  -|-  -mat  (verbal  suffixi 
[scr"t-dq  or  sa-H'dq]  ^  <  sa{k]  (front)  +  itoq  (being) 
\fa-")ia\^  <  ta  -j-  una  (he,  it) 
Assimilations     [qaja-^'snq]''  <  qaja(q)  -j-  /^sa^' 
a  +  w-  [/<£//a*='«;«]^  <  nifia-'d(q)  -4-  a  (his) 

[^JfliWi/JO^]^  <  pala{k]  -\-  mvdq  (is). 

Triphthongs  or  compound  diphthongs  are  not  unusual  on 
account  of  the  constant  tendency  of  the  language  to  pile  up 
suffixes  in  the  words.     Ex. : 

sikoiuit'^q^^  nalunaiaiwdq^^  qiiviaiautit  ^'^  uwauarpoq^^ 
auiauqajutut^*     ikiiiiumas'ain'armat^^.  ■ 

But  here  loo  the  difference  between  the  single  elements 
0.1  these  vowel-groups  is  in  large  part  leveled  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  simpler  diphthongs,  the  most  sonorous  elements 
becoming  the  most  dominating  ones  in  the  group. 


'"  his  kajak,  ''his  kajaks,  ''^^his  (suus)  kajak,  ''my  kajaks  ^  he  captures 
game  continually  ^  thus  *  since  the  circumstances  were  such  ^  (place-name) 
*  fa  -f-  una  ihe),  the  one  spoken  of  "  resembling  a  kajak  ^  his  or  her 
brother-in-law  ■'  that  Is  splendid  '°  eternal  ice  "  he  gives  explanations, 
witnesses  '^  a  brush  ''  it  (the  pot)  contains  too  many  pieces  to  be  cooked 
^*  blood-robbers,  i.e.  murderers  "•  because  he  always  want  to  help  {'*  and 
'■'  from  "Atuagagdiiutit"   1000  —  1001,  p.  7  and  p.  IGS). 
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§27.  Both  vocalic  and  consonantal  assimilations  occur 
in  great  numbers,  especially  on  account  of  the  suffixal 
character  of  the  language. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  here  about  the 
structure  of  the  language. 

Eskimo  words  are  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  most 
other  languages  inflected  by  means  of  suffixes.  The  suffixes 
may  be  either  single  sounds,  or  sound-groups  resembling  words 
in  all  others  respects  except  that  they  cannot  stand  isolated. 
An  independent  word  may  have  several  such  suffixes  linked  to 
it  at  once.  This  incessant  interlinking  of  the  word-elements 
gives  rise  to  the  conditions  for  the  large  number  of  assimila- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  language,  since  on  the  one  hand 
the  final  sounds  of  the  independent  words,  on  the  other  hand 
both  the  initial  and  the  final  sounds  of  the  suffixes  influence 
each  other  on  being  brought  together  and  are  forced  to  adapt 
themselves  to  each  other  according  to  the  phonetical  elasticity, 
or  lack  of  elasticity,  of  the  language. 

What  we  find  are  partly  examples  of  geminated  vowels  and 
consonants  occuring  in  suffixed  words  exactly  where  one  would 
expect  two  difierent  sounds;  partly  examples  of  two  vowels  or 
two  consonants,  likewise  occuring  in  the  suffixal  joints,  which 
qualitatively  approach  each  other  nearer  than  one  would  have 
expected. 

With  respect  to  the  geminated  consonants,  where  it  must 
be  assumed  that  a  final  consonant  in  the  first  word  and  an 
initial  consonant  in  the  second  have  completely  melted  together 
into  one  long  sound,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
character  of  the  two  original  elements.  Before  passing  over 
to  those  examples  of  various  assimilations  which  I  think  I  am 
able  to  substantiate,  1  shall  give  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
that  may  be  encountered  in  such  investigation. 

Such  a  word  as  linus-iw:iq]  may  with  certainty  be  dissolved 
into  three  links:   1)  the  word  which  means  ''human  being"  and 
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which  when  isohited  in  the  iioni.  siiiir.  has  the  form  inuk 
2)  the  suffix  -si-  |]\B.  short  .si,  which  means:  one  gets  or 
comes  across  something  3)  the  verbal  suffix  of  the  S""*^  pers. 
sing.  ind.  Tlie  whole  means:  one  (or  hei  comes  (or  came) 
across  people  (one  or  several  persons).  How  is  the  long  s- 
sound  in  this  word  to  be  explained?  We  have  an  indication 
that  the  original  first  element  of  this  sound  was  a  consonant, 
most  likely  an  unvoiced  one  just  like  tlie  6-sound  itself, 
but  there  is  otherwise  no  indication  as  to  the  quality  of  this 
consonant.  If  tiie  newly  formed  word  only  could  mean:  comes 
across  a  person  (sing.),  there  would  be  some  reason  imme- 
diately to  conclude  that  [.§•]  comes  of  ks  [inuk  -\-  si).  But  the 
word  also,  and  generally,  means :  comes  across  people  (plural). 
The  plural  of  inuk.,  however,  usually  has  the  form  inuit.  which 
in  combination  with  -si-  would  result  in  another  form  than  the 
one  given.  So  the  probability  remains  that  [s-j  really  comes  of 
Ars,  that  it  is  the  singular  form  to  which  the  suffix  has  been 
added.  Whether  k  has  first  passed  through  the  intermediate 
form  g,  or  has  passed  into  s  at  one  bound  must,  however, 
remain  uncertain.  —  This  same  word-stem  may  occur  in  all  the 
following  forms  according  to  the  suffixes  which  are  added  to 
it:  *inu^  *inu,  *ind,  'inoni,  *inns,  inuk  (the  current  base-form), 
also  with  inner  change  *in-ut,  *in-u<p.  All  these  forms  are  con- 
nected not  only  by  similarity  of  sound  but  also  by  similarity 
of  signification  (human  being:  kills  a  h.  b.,  is  a  h.  b.,  catches 
sight  of  a  h.  b.,  catches  a  h.  b..  his  fellow  h.  b.,  persons  whom 
one  visits  on  the  way,  etc.     Cf.   1\1.  Diet.  pp.  100—103). 

This  example  is  typical  of  them  all,  similar  changes  taking 
place  when  vowels  are  brought  together  as  in  the  case  of 
consonants. 

The  varieties  of  form  of  the  independent  word  itself  one 
might  be  tempted  to  ascribe  to  various  kinds  of  assimilations, 
but  they  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  suffixes  are 
added    to  the  full  form  of  the  word,  while  others  are  added  to 
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its  vocalic  stem.  Its  inner  changes  (Ih-u-  for  inu-)  will  no 
doubt  always  be  most  difficult  to  explain. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  cases  which  I  think  are  certain. 
They  stand  as  types  of  many  similar  cases  —  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  them  all.  Many  suffixal 
assimilations  have  become  so  stereotyped  that  they  are  no  longer 
felt  as  living  sound-changes.  Indeed  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  there  are  many  words  in  the  language  which  are 
in  reality  originally  suffix-formations ,  but  can  no  longer  be 
recognized  as  such,  either  because  the  suffixes  have  otherwise 
been  lost  to  the  language  or  because  they  have  become  such 
integ^al  parts  of  the  words  that  they  can  no  longer  be  analyzed. 
In  contrast  to  these  words,  there  are  others  which  are  formed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  it  were,  by  the  Eskimo  as  he 
speaks.  Also  this  kind  of  assimilations,  which  may  be  called 
spontaneous,  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  basis  of  articula- 
tion of  the  language.  It  is  not  strange,  however,  if  some  of 
these  fall  out  of  the  general  plan  and  must  be  considered  as 
rare  or  unique. 

Since  all  Greenlandic  Eskimo  word-stems  or  words  end 
either  in  a  vowel  or  in  one  of  the  consonants  q  k  f  p,  the 
first  element  of  the  assimilated  mass  of  soimd  must  always  be 
either  one  of  these  sounds  or  a  sound  derived  from  one  of 
them. 

The  reconstructed  primitive  forms  are  marked  by  an  aster- 
isk *;  forms  taken  from  the  living  language  to  show  the  com- 
pletion of  the  assimilation  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  Some  few 
of  the  primitive  forms  are  still  used  at  random  instead  of  the 
assimilated  forms  in  certain  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
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Vocalic   assimilations. 

1.  [aa  >  «•]      *qajaa  >  \qcij(r\  'takuwaa  >  [takuwa'\ 

2.  \oa  —  ua\       [iA'oa  —  iX-ua\  \ 

\  doublets  used  at  random 

3.  [ea  —  ia\         \amea  —  amia]  ) 

4.  [ee  '>  e-\        *ikee  >  \ike-\ 

5.  [ae  ~>  a*']       *arnae  ;>  [arna'c] 

6.  \ai  >  «•']    ) 

-     ,       ^       „,  r  samples,  see  g  26 

8.  \ii  >  «•]         *i"'k-iip'dq  >  f/"'A;-£-|)'09'] 

9.  (ee  >  f]         *peiirdq  >  [/^t'j^-o^] 

10.  [uu  >  y]       *iHuuivdq  >>  fmyw;o5'J 

11.  [ow  >  y]       *'drso-iiwdq  >  [orsyM^'0(^J 

12.  [i^aw  >  yj    *-s-uauwdq  >  [-s-yt^o^]  -s'uaup  >  [.'?y/'J 

*-il-uauwdq  >>  [/^vj./to^']  -^-uaup  >  [^y/)J 

13.  [(«(;o  >  0"]    -s-awdq  >  [-•s'O"^'] 

14.  [«WM  >  y]    -s-au'/(fiiit  >  fs'y//«<#] 

15.  [aw;i  >  y]     -s-mvise  >  [s*ysej 

16.  [««<?«  >  MO,  t<"'a]     -s'cnvat  ;>  [sw^o^] 

17.  [?^^w  >»  ru]    siijua  >  [sr«<aj  su]UA-Qq  >  (sew/ze^'] 

18.  (wja  >  ?a]     sujaneq  >  [.s-io/ieg] 

19.  [o/o  >  eo]     najoTqiit  >  [mor^w^]  (Nqk.) 

najdrqutis-dt  >  [/jeorjM^iS-a^]  (Prov.l 
katiqjdq  >  [A:«/n'o^] 

20.  [<•*/«  >  /•«•]    *o-nra)rat-'iame  >   [owrawa^rrwe] 


'a  =  hi9,  its:  kajak  his;  he  sees  it  ^  liouse  his  *  sealskin  his  *  sore  -^ 
e  =  his  or  their:  sores  his  or  their  ^  mothers  his  ^  -ip'^q,  is  without, 
lacks:  It  lacks  sharpness;  is  dull  ^  he  is  without  possessions,  poor 
'°  iiwoq,  is.  he  is  a  human  being,  lives,  is  born  "  it  is  blubber  *'  is  big, 
the  big  ones  —  is  little,  the  little  one's  ""'*  future  suffix  in  6'^  pers.  sing., 
1.,  2.,  3.  pers.  plur.  "  its  foremost  part,  foremost  "■  sound  of  metal,  a  bell 
'^  trading-articles;  a  sea-scorpion  '»  place-name  Oiiruivdtsiaq  in  the 
locative. 

XXXI.  11 
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21.  [ru  >  r;^,  f^,  'd']     [ermitaq  >  er^iiddiq,    er^M/a$,   e^'w^a^] 

[ery/£">/aq  >  ertiinnq,   er^'rwa^] 

22.  [nn  >  "'hi,  '"-Q']   [ermuseq  >  e^niuseq,  e^'y/useq] 

qn  ~>  r>i.  '/r]     *miteqniarpoq  >  [miteTniarpdq] 
qm  >  rm,  ^nr]  *u"'/,'dq)ne  >•  u^'/.'drme] 

(*)  qandqmak'O  >   [qandrmak-o] 
{*)uki':iqman'a  ~>  \iiki':ivmana\ 
ql  >  r^,  *■/•]     "'atisaiqlujrdq  >  [a/mr/wj;"og] 
(/s  >  rs,  '"s-j     * qimeqsiw:)q  >•  [^/m*ersi«^og'] 
5^  >  r^,  '■^]      *qajsiqta'q  >  ['^f/Jar^a'^'] 

[r^  >  t]      * nukap- iiiqtoqdiq  >  [/<«^-a_/j-?a^05ag']  (Rdb.) 
q<p  >  r^,  ''c'"]   *qyq(pik  >   [^OT^iA:] 
(/p  >  ;-p,  '■^•]    *kanidqpdq  >  [kanidrpdq] 
kq  >  r^,  '■g-j    »y•^•  qjiq^vt^iq  >   [^iOT^agor^ag]  (li^M 
^.^  >  z^-]  *imtkriyrp'dq  >  [^'^y^-Dr/jog'] 

A:s  T>  S"]  ^inukskvdq  >■  [?">i?<s'»t'05'] 

A:^  >>  ^j  *kamiktdi'q  '>  [kamit-ai'q] 

kl  ~>  k'^  ^kamiklidrpoq  >   [kaniiX'idrpdq] 

kn  >  ?rj  *fakinsL'vpa'  >  takna'rpa-   >  [to/raT/;a'J 

^•/>^  >  >«•]         *ku'kmiit  >  [A'ym'?<^] 

A:yO  >  /j-j    *inukpas-uit  >  [mw/)"as"<«7]  *kiakpdq  >  [Arm^'O^] 
//^-]  [a?^'A;a^aT^wij   (>fqs.),   not  assimilated 

t/n  >  w]      C)  ariinavpa-    >    *minsiTpa-    >    [avraTpa*] 
* tndUTinaTpoq  >  [wa""';rar^og'] 


23 
24 


25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


^'  grandchild;  immediately  "  a  bottle  ^'  he  hunts  eider-ducks  [miteq] 
'^*  today  (locat.  of  u^X'dq);  how  these;  this  year  ^*  he  has  poor  clothing 
^'^  he  has  bought  a  dog  {qinveq)  '^  kajak  new  =**  bachelor  old  ^*  urine- 
place  ^^  he  catches  sea  scorpions  (kanioq)  ^'  point  of  land  white,  the  white 
point  of  land  '^  human  being  becomes,  he  is  born  '^  human  being  is  met, 
one  meets  a  human  being  or  several  *'  boot  new  ^^  boot  makes,  he  makes 
boot  or  boots  '^  finds  it  long  bevond  expectation,  or  makes  it  too  long 
^'  to  the  river  {ko-k)  ^^  people-many,  a  crowd  of  people.  It  is  warmth  {kiak), 
is  warm.  "  (a  game)  *°  he  finds  it  big  (aije-)  beyond  expection  ;  he  comes 
hither  {ma"'Tja). 
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•il.    [///   >  /•]     "af/iliwoq  >  'a/fliwDq  >  [aX'iwoq]  cf.  p.  171 

42.  [tn  >  H-]     *sumutnarpit  >  [.SMW?<>rar/)iY] 

43.  [tm  >  wr]     *atmut  >   [awM^]      *kis-diVS'u'tmik  >  [Arw'ar- 

44.  [^^•  >  A:-] 

45.  [tp  >  /r] 

[  *nujsup'a'  \ 

46.  [/«  >  ^S  ^*]  !*     ,       .  .}?>  nutsup-a-  >  [nut-*up-a-\  (cf. 

Kl.  vocab.  p.  258) 

47.  [i/  >  /•]      *iwXitlo  >   [^■"'/•^/•o]  *sy</g  >   [sy-yj-e] 

48.  [mn  >  ''«•]    *samna  >  [5a"'«-a] 

49.  [p//  >  "■//]     *kiiiit-u2)ip-q  scrtie    >  [ktiiit-uii-d-q  s(rne] 

*a-prp-q  >  [rr"'?/-o-5] 

50.  [/)«   >  ■"«•]  j 

51.  [pq,pk   >  «5-,  -^A:-] 

.-     r   7      z  -^    -„•     ,rl^      I    samples,  see  p.  l.oO 

53.    [ps  >  "-s-]  J 

ad.  17  — 19.  These  examples  do  not  really  belong  here, 
since  the  assimilations  \shich  they  show  are  not  due  to  snffixing. 
They  are  doublets  which  are  used  at  random,  although  the 
shorter  assimilated  forms  are  most  frequent,  -u  before  j  becomes 
\'j\  or  [/].  Yet  qifjatvdq  (he  thanks)  never  becomes  qiawdq, 
which  would  give  a  totally  different  signification  (he  weeps). 
But   Egede  wrote  qyavoq  [qiiawdq]  (==  he  llianksl. 

ad  21 — 22.  Double  forms,  used  at  random,  though  in 
North  Greenland  the  assimilated  forms  are  most  frequent. 

ad  23 — 30.  The  assimilation  by  which  q  becomes  r  before 
a  consonant  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  sound-changes  of 
the  language.    As  formerly  mentioned  (g  14),  it  also  affects  the 


*'  becomes  more  and  more  big  ['ar^e),  grows  *''  ^^hithel•  are  >ou  going 
*3  downward  ud  in  casus  terminalisi;  stove  (in  the  instrumental)  ^"^  jerks  it 
to  himself  in  little  forcible  jerks.  *'  and  {-Jo]  you,  but  [Ir]  which  *  -  [sO^na] 
he  in  the  west.  "  Kir^ifoq,  it  is  related,  on  its  front  side  i.  e. :  in  front  of  A'., 
it  is  related;  yes,  it  is  said. 

11* 
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preceding    vowel,    which    becomes    iivularized.      -aqt-   becomes 
properly  [-a*"/"]. 

The  phenomenon  quite  corresponds  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  labial  +  consonant,  which  occurs  in  a  number  of  words: 
tvq^  wri,  w^,  ivk,  wn,  tvX^  ivt,  ws.  w(f.  Here  too  the  labialization 
affects  the  preceding  vowel  at  the  same  time  as  the  following 
consonant  is  geminated,     -awt-  becomes  \-dn-\   etc. 

In  the  case  of  \ivq\^  either  w  gets  the  upper  hand  as  in 
\ayq;ufY->  or  q  as  in  [a''§*M/JS  the  uvularization  thus  making  its 
way  through  the  w. 

[//'gj  in  (/icgorAoz/o  becomes  y  :  \a''ydp/.o7io]-  or  \ay:)p/jj7io\. 
In  all  cases,  the  labialization  is  easily  lost  in  careless  enuncia- 
tion, so  that  the  consonant-groups  under  consideration  simply 
become  \q-  //'  /•  k-  iv  /•  t  s-  (f]  instead  of  [""q-  "'^-  '"/•]  etc. 

As  more  uncertain  examples  of  assimilation  the  following 
may  be  mentioned : 

The  long  initial  consonants  in  the  suffixes  [Ti'ua.q]''^  and 
[s-iinq]  *  may  be  best  explained  as  original  assimilations  with 
the  final  consonant  of  the  independent  word. 

The  suffix  fi  uaq  is  not  affixed  to  consonant  stems  in  the 
present  language,  but  penetrates  into  the  word  up  to  the  last 
vowel:  q/nreq^  becomes  qim'iifua.q'^.  It  is  a  question  if  we 
have  to  do  with  an  assimilation  here  fer^^J  >  («//•]. 

More  plausible  is  the  assimilation  *52swX7/?/a5  >  [^/soz/'wag]'. 
-s-iiaq  would  together  with  qlsnk  give  {qisus-nnq],  with  qinreq, 
{([inrers-u-dq].  So  the  combination  rs  can  be  better  endured 
than  r//. 

apiit^,  arjiit^  with  the  addition  of  the  suffix  s'uaq  become 
\apus-n\\q\  [uTius-wAq].  But  perhaps  s*  has  come  from  ks  rather 
than  from  ts .  which  at  present  either  does  not  undergo  any 
change  or   else   (especially  in  North  Greenland)    passes    into   t-. 


'  a  way  "^  parting  it  in  several  pieces,  cuUiiig  it  out.  '  little  *  big 
^  a  dog  '^  a  little  dog  ^  a  little  piece  of  wood.  ^  snow  on  the  ground 
'  man. 
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In  these  last  words,  then,  s-  could  be  explained  as  an  analogical 
formation  which  had  supplanted  the  original  -ts.  But  who 
knows  if  fs  did  not  become  .s-  in  past  times? 

Now  it  seems  as  if,  in  certain  cases,  a  svarabhakti  i  may 
develop  between  adjoining  t  and  t,  s,  7/  etc.  Thus  aTftit  -|- 
fiuaq  becomes  at}utiri'Ud.q^  \  ariut  -\-  sinq ^  aTiutisiag - ;  aput 
-j-  sinq.  apiifisiaq'^;  ariitt  in  the  plural,  ariutit.  Here  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  suffix  is  joined  to  the 
#-slem,  or  to  an  older  form  of  the  word  which  ended  in  -te 
or  -teq  {(u/ufeq  etc.)- 

Why  do  qoq'Siq^  sanasdq  etc.  together  with  the  suffix  -kut 
give  qaq-ak-ut^,  sanasuhut^?  It  is  possible  that  we  here  have 
the  assimilation  qk  >>  A;",  cf.  the  assimilation  q//  >  /f,  just 
mentioned.  This  parallel  is  not  least  interesting  because  in 
both  cases  the  uvularization  altogether  disappears  without  leav- 
ing any  trace  in  the  preceding  vowel  —  quite  contrary  to 
custom;  otherwise  q  becomes  ;•  before  another  consonant.  But 
so  much  is  certain,  that  the  sound-combination  rk  never  occurs 
(whereas  rr[  is  frequent).  If,  however,  k-  and  7^,  which  are 
invariable  initial  sounds  in  these  suffixes,  cannot  be  considered 
as  assimilations  of  the  sounds  mentioned,  they  may  have  found 
their  way  into  the  words  ending  in  q  by  the  analogy  of  other 
words  in  the  language  which  end  in  k  and  t  {kky>k,  tk'^k-, 
^V  >  ^I'y  ^^.  >  V'l  regularly).  These  last  words  are,  to  be  sure, 
far  fewer  now-a-days  than  those  ending  in  q,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  words  do  not  end  in  a  consonant  at  all 
in  the  current  base-form  {i^-o*^  etc.).  But  there  may  have  been 
other  conditions  formerly.  It  is  also  possible  that  both  causes 
may  have  been  at  work;  the  analogy  of  the  assimilation  in  the 
words  ending  in  -k  and  -t  may  have  supported  the  assimilation 
in   the  words  ending  in  q. 


'  a  little  man      =  a  foster-father     ^  a  purchased  file     *  through  or  over 
the  mountain     *  the  carpenters,  the  carpenter  ^vith  his  family     «  a  house. 
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There  are  several  suffixes  which  invariably  begin  with  a  long 
consonant:  [-^"■^'^j  ^  [^'^^]  OJ"  [c'a?]^  [-tup-a-]^  [-m-ersor^og]  * 
l-r/-erpdq]'^  [-/lihq]^  [-^[■dvjjoq]''   [X'arpdq]^  [-tsiaqY  etc. 

When  these  suffixes  are  joined  to  words  ending  in  -q, 
this  sound  disappears  without  leaving  any  trace,  as  it  seems. 
I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  here  too  the  long  con- 
sonant is  originally  geminated,  the  two  elements  being  the  final 
consonant  of  the  word  and  the  Initial  consonant  of  the  suffix. 
The  consonant  of  the  suffix  was  originally  short;  no  suffix  is 
created  with  a  long  initial  consonant.  By  destructive  analogy 
or  through  far  advanced  assimilation,  the  uvular  has  been  lost 
in  those  words  where  the  suffix  would  give  us  reason  to  expect 
that  it  had  once  been  present. 

Exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  a  series  of  suffixes 
which  drag  the  uvularization  with  them  even  to  vowel  stems 
and  to  the  words  ending  in  k  and  t.  The  formation  \aserdr- 
qajaqxTci]  ^'^  seems  natural,  where  -qajaqa-r<i  joined  to  aseroq 
occasions  the  sound  combination  rq.  But  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  same  sound-combination  in  \takdvqajdiqd.-vaY^  where  the 
word-stem  itself  otherwise  appears  only  in  the  form  tako-? 
Here  the  uvularization  must  have  come  from  the  g-stem  by 
productive  analogy.  These  suffixes  are  in  Kleinschmidt's  dic- 
tionary (pp.  442 — 445)  given  as  invariably  beginning  with  r:  rq 
(<  qq),  r/,  rn,  rp,  rr  etc. 

Finally  some  general  remarks.  It  must  needs  almost  al- 
ways remain  problematical,  what  a  word's  stem-form  —  the 
explanatory  intermediate  form  between  two  related  words  — 
has  looked  like,  as  long  as  there  are  no  historical  documents 
to  be  had,  or  at  least  evidence  from  other  dialects.  A  long  / 
may  in  general  just  as  well  go  back    to  pf   or  kt   as    to   tt,   a 


'  verbal  future  suffix  '■'  nominal  future  suffix  ^  consider  him  or  it  to 
be  -  *  long  (verbal)  ^  is  crazy  after  -  '^  not  '  becomes  -,  becomes  a  - 
»  verbal  Intensive  suffix  (with  might  and  main  etc.)  ^  tolerably  (little,  big. 
or  much)     *°  I  almost  broke  it  to  pieces     "  1  almost  saw   it  or  him. 
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long  n  just  as  well  to  k>i.  itt  as  to  w>/,  etc.*)  As  a  rule  it 
must  be  decided  in  each  case  separately  which  is  the  most 
probable  stem-form.  The  reconstructed  intermediate  forms  are 
mainly  scientific  working  formulas,  in  which  the  result  of  the 
analysis  of  the  word  is  expressed,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  unassimilated  forms  ever  were  really  pronounced. 
Perhaps  the  second  /.:-sound  in  *kamikt-d:q  has  never  been 
pronounced  as  k  directly  before  /*,  but  has  merely  been  thought, 
merely  approximately  aimed  at.  The  result  may  have  been  a 
marked  elevation  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  before  the  ^-sound, 
somewhat  like  a  loosely  articulated  unvoiced  g,  in  which  the 
^-position  has  been  anticipated. 

It  would  be  exaggeration  to  assert  that  all  the  geminated 
consonants  in  the  language  are  eqvivalents  lor  original  groups 
of  two  diilerent  consonants,  but  such  geminations  are  undoubt- 
edly more  numerous  than  those  which  can  now  be  dissolved. 
The  assimilating  activity  has  no  tloubt  been  of  no  less  import- 
ance in  older  stages  of  the  language  than  is  the  case  now. 
My  notes  and  the  tales  etc.  which  I  have  written  down  contain 
enough  of  examples  to  show  that  assimilation  is  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  spoken  language,  in  all  essentials  similarly 
for  ail  who  speak  the  language  because  they  all  have  the  same 
habits  of  pronunciation,  and  yet  in  many  little  details  varying 
according  to  different  individuals  on  account  of  individual 
arbitrariness.  As  contrasted  with  the  assimilations  handed  down 
by  tradition,  which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  language,  these 
cases  last  referred  to  appear  as  vigorous  demonstrations  of  the 
present  life  of  the  language. 

•)  Just  as  we  should  not  be  able  lo  know  anything  certain  about  the 
original  elements  of  the  long  /■  in  words  like  urnd/.o,  inn):o  (and  the 
women,  and  the  human  beingi,  if  we  could  not  take  into  consideration 
such  suffixings  as  nnalo  (and  he)  etc.  and  conclude  from  the  latter 
that  in  the  former  cases  too  the  suffix  is  merely  -lo,  which  in  the  first 
word  is  added  to  arndt  (womani,  in  the  second,  to  inuk  (a  human 
being);  X-  has  accordingly  in  the  one  case  originated  from  tl,  in  the 
other,  from  kl. 
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The  adaptability  of  the  sounds  is  first  and  foremost  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  words  and  the  suffixes  are  firm  in  body. 

In  tlie  Eskimo  language,  when  the  sounds  are  added 
together,  the  sum  of  two  short  sounds  is  either  a  heterogeneous 
group  or  a  homogeneous  long  sound.  The  quality  may  change, 
but  the  quantity  is  retained.  The  language  guards  these  long 
sounds  conservatively. 

§  28.  A  sound  may  have  been  present  to  the  conscious- 
ness for  just  a  moment  without  being  articulated.  Both  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer  understood  it.  Some  few  of  these  oc- 
casional omissions  are  repeated  so  often  that  they  become 
firmly  established.  atsi2)  pa-^  the  hole  for  the  sleeve,  becomes 
atsipa,  the  hole-for-the-sleeve  (Kl.  dictionary  p.  12-);  pi^iipt 
becomes  phict^.  From  my  notes  (the  tales),  I  have  collected 
the  following  more  occasional  examples: 

occasional  forms  normal  forms 

\ea  <  ipa]     [d^rnale  a'sit\  <  Arna.lip  (or  -/rip)  crsit- 

[a-  <   ai]       [qi7ia-)rarminik]     <  qh/ain-arminik'^ 
[us  <   oqs]     [miakusdA'utvdq]    <  atiak-oq  sdk'uwoq* 
[ui  <   ujji]      [^/•M  ilua]  <  i/.-up  ihia^ 

[am  <  atni]  [m^-vqa  mavhik]  <  nwrqat  marXuk^ 
[ti  <  tai\       [as'o^t  ina']  <  as'ir^'fa  ina- "' 

[ksj  <  kisi]    [ksjdire]  <  kiskhre^ 

Some  of  the  most  extreme  cases  I  know  of  such  slips  of 
the  tongue  are  the  not  unfrequent 

\pu'likoTSua\  <  pulukip  dvsua^ 
[k-fS-dq]  <  kiwis. is'^iq^^ 
[no-'fi-i?Mt]  <  noTiorciX'at^'^ 


'  2.  pers.  sing.  opt.  of  pir^aoq,  is  owned  (?)  cf.  Rasm.  Gr.  §  34  (p.  56) 
^  Arnalik  (name),  as  usual  ^  only  with  his  nostrils  *  the  angakoq  lies 
■'  the  interior  of  the  house  *  two  children  "  his  finger's  resting-place  (i.  e. 
the  place  and  the  hollow  thus  caused,  where  he  laid  his  finger)  ^  but,  on 
the  other  hand  ^  blubber  of  a  swine,  pork  *°  one  diving  down  (especially: 
seal)     "  they  are  not  consumed,  eaten  up. 
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A  loss  of  sound  which,  in  >.orlh  Greenland  at  least,  has 
become  established  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  inflection  of 
the  suffix  -f-'iaq,  which  in  the  plural  becomes  t'a-'t  instead  of 
t'Ha'H,  in  the  locative  tinne  instead  of  t.-Hanne  (O-tnandt-wme, 
in   O'nran-dt-'i(iq). 

Also  the  reverse  may  take  place,  that  is,  new  sounds  may 
arise  as  strengthened  glides  between  two  sounds  which 
are  difficult  to  articulate  rapidly  in  succession,  and  which  them- 
selves could  neither  be  changed  nor  omitted  without  affecting 
the  intelligibility  of  the  word.    Cf.  §24.     Ex.: 

[ua  —  mve]  [um/a  —  mvaria]  ^   [qilahiaq  —  qilalincsiq]  - 

[ui  —  wvi]  [ui-dTpcr  —  uia'iir2)cr]  ^  [atiuiaq  —  a/imvi^aq]  * 

[io  —  ijo]  [tuawidrjJ^q  —  tutvaivijdrpdq]  ^ 

[ia  —  iqa]  [aiiuinq  ■ —  atiutviqaq]  * 

[io  —  iqo]  [nidq  —  iii^^q]  ^  (Omnq.) 

All  of  these  forms  are  to  be  heard,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  fullest  or  the  most  contracted  ones  are 
the  most  original ;  the  dilTerence  between  them  is  at  all  events 
insignificant,  for  iv  and  q  are  very  loosely  articulated. 

On  comparing  the  forms  of  the  same  word  in  various 
dialects,  we  often  find  differences  which  indicate  sound- 
reductions  similar  to  those  here  mentioned. 

[atva-    ua]    W.  Greenl.  paiim/a"'     E.  Greenl.  puaria"' 
\iwi — «•]  »  niivi^vsidiq'^  »  /itjarsi'dq^ 

[I'na  —  fa]  »  kfiiaq^  »         kcaq^ 

[aku  —  au]        Greenl.      maujup-M£^^    Labr.      niakujup'dq  ^^ 

\i(ii:ii  —  fj-]  »  Ho'k^^  »         nuivuk^^ 


'  1  'a  kind  of  whale  (delphinus  leiikasi  '  he  goes  around  it  'a  spear 
to  kill  harpooned  seals  with  ^  hasten,  hurry  "^  a  leg  "  from  the  south- 
east or  from  up  there  '^  unmarried  woman  ^  face  '"  is  fastidious,  is 
disgusted  with  soniethini;       "  a  point  of  land. 
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When  two  syllables  in  succession  are  quite  or  almost  alike, 
one  of  them  is  apt  to  be  omitted  in  liasty  articulation,  so  that 
the  one  that  remains  behind  must  stand  for  them  both  (haplo- 
logy).  I  have  noted  down  the  following  examples  (which  are 
in  part  very  common) : 

qiaqinak  ^  >  qianktk  (Nqs.) 

ikitsisit-  '>  ikiPsit  (Upern.) 

[  aniarpit 
aniniarpit'^  >  ^ 

■^  [  an'iarpit 

usiserpa-*  >  its-erpcr  (Nqs.) 

kanernermik^  >  kanevnvik  (Rdb.) 

The  examples  which  have  been  given  of  the  phonetical 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  present,  living  language  serve 
to  throw  light  upon  the  original  development  of  a  number  of 
word-formations  in  the  language ;  Ihey  fall  into  groups  according 
to  the  diflerent  ways  they  seem  to  have  followed. 

I.  By  pure  haplology,  \u"'A'iuy:)q\  (to  spend  or  remain  a 
day  or  several  days  at  a  place)  seems  to  have  originated  from 
a  form  *u"'}.'uliwdq.  which  would  be  regularly  derived  from 
f^'^/'o^],  a  day. 

II.  A  word  of  originally  three  or  more  syllables  has  — 
perhaps  through  a  shifting  of  stress  —  lost  the  vowel  in  tiie 
second  syllable,  whereby  two  consonants  have  come  to  stand 
next  to  each  other,  and  they  have  then  become  assimilated. 
These  consonantal  assimilations  agree  perfectly  with  those 
previously  shown,  which  is  a  further  support  for  the  correctness 
of  the  hypothetical  intermediate  forms. 

The  relationship  between  the  following  words  in  Green- 
landic,  I  base  upon  the  hypothetical  forms  which  I  have  given 
as    intermediate   between   them :    (to    the  left,    the  current  word 


■  stop  crying!    (said  to  a  little  child)      '•'  matches     ^  are  vou  going  out? 
*  he  loads  the  ship     ^  (on  account)  of  dew  or  hoar  frost. 
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containing  the  stem  or  "'root"  —  in  the  middle  the  stem 
lengthened  hy  a  suffix,  the  result  being  a  form  not  in  use  — 
to  the  right,  this  last  assimilated,  being  a  word  in  ordinary  use. 
The  suffixes,  which  can  be  eliminated  from  the  intermediate 
forms,  are  mostly  current  and  well-known): 


Present  forms  Regularly  constructed  forms      Present  forms 

\ .  [ai'iiw:)q]    is  big  >  *a?iiliw'dq — [^/]         >  [aA'hvdq]       becomes 


big,  grows 

aiikvdq]    is  big  >  *a7iineq — [^«]  >  [a^rs^']  biggest 

a/iiwdq]    is  big  >  *a7iiti^cf':)q — [^^]  >  [at-iridi'^q'\       is  as  big  as 

ikip'dq]    is  on  fire       >  *'ikineq — \kn\  >  [eweg]  fire 

utiw'dq\    the  hair  has   >  *utineq — [tn'\  >  [un'tq\  an  unhaired 

loosened  from  it  skin  (from  which  the  hair 

(the  skin)  has  been  taken  off) 

k-utip-(Ct\  joins  them    >  *katineq — \t}i\  >  [kaiv^q]        joint 
together 


H. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

1-2. 

13. 

14. 

16. 
16. 


lynvat]      heart 

rnqrcrV]  illness 

iiipe]         voice 

flpiwcf]    runs  it 

ashore 


>  *o'ni-atimik — [tni\     >  [lynranrik]    Instrumen- 

talis  of  lymat 

>  *nap-(rHimit—[tm]  >  [nap-a"'m-it]  Ablative  of 

nap-a'H 

>  *nipiliawdq — [/j/]     >  [ni" ): iaivdq]^  screams  at 

the  top  of  his  voice 

>  *tipis-aq — [ps\  >  [ti"'s-iiq]  something 

which  has  drifted  ashore 

kipiica-]   shortens  it    >  kipis-aq — [ps]  >  [ki'^s-Viq]         sliort  hair 

(once) 

kipiwir]  shortens  it    >  *kipilorpa-  —  [pl]      >  [ki"'A-drpa-]    shortens  it 
(once)  several  times 

qupiwa-]  cleaves  it       '>*qapilorpa-—[pl]     >  [qii'^X-dvpa-]  cleaves  it 

lengtwise  (once)  several  times 

qnpkca]  (i'Mo  >  qnpis-aq—[ps]  >  [qN^s-aq]        half  of  a  seal 

which  is  parted  in  two  lengthwise 
qipiwa]   twists  it         >*qipineq—[pu]  >  [qi^n'tq]      twist 

swjm-«-]  (Labr.)  has    >  * simineq—[mn]        ">  [si'^n-Qq]       that  which  is 
him  or  it  as  superfluous  superfluous,  that  which  remains 
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Present  forms  Regularly  constructed  forms      Present  forms 

l~.[kiiciwa']    sinks  it        '>*kiivisaq — [?i?6]>?A'i""SY<(/ >  [^-/s'ag]    an  anchor 

down  (under  the  water)  or  what  is  used  for  an 

anchor  (stone  etc.) 
18.  [kicwiiydq]   turns  >  *kcnris-aq — [us]      >  [ka-"'s--d'q]      whirlwind, 

round,  spins  round  whirlpool 

The  intermediate  forms  in  no.  11  and  no.  14  are  still  used 
as  regular  participial  forms.  The  other  intermediate  forms  are 
regularly  constructed,  but  only  the  corresponding  assimilated 
forms  are  used  at  present. 

A  number  —  perhaps  the  majority  —  of  the  labialized 
consonants  ("'^-,  ""f  etc.)  occurring  in  the  language  have  no 
doubt  originated  after  the  analogy  of  the  cases  given  here. 
We  catch  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  a  general  phonetical  change, 
which  is  perhaps  not  yet  completed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  series  of  phe- 
nomena. 

III.  A  fricative  {>\  g,  .§,  ic)  between  two  similar  vowels  is 
apt  to  disappear  completely,  so  that  the  vowels  are  assimilated 
(cf.  the  previously  cited  fuuntk — iryk) : 


Present  forms 
29.  [nunidjrdq]    gathers 
berries 
20.  [pildp-a-] 


Constructed  forms 
>  *nitniaqak-a — [aa] 


cuts  it  apart   >  *pila^aq — [aa] 


21.  [iiis-a-qrdq]     disgorges       't>*nis-a-<^aq — [aa] 

the  food  which  has  been 
swallowed,  belches 

22.  [min^vpdq]     keep  some     >  * minac^aq—[aa] 

of  the  food  until  one  comes 
home;  take  some  of  the  food 
with  one  home 

23.  [nasaxpa]      works  to        >  *na-saqaq — [aa\ 

end  something 


Present  forms 

>  [nunia-k-a]  my  gathered 

berries 

>  [pikd'q]  that  which 

is  cut  asunder 

>  [uis'a-q]        that  which 

is  disgorged 

>  [ininR-q]       that  which 

one  has  taken 
along  home 

>  [iufsivq]       an  omen  of 

disaster,  especially 
an  omen  of  death 
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Present  forms  Constructed  forms 

24.  [c/iawdq]     it  is  boiling  >  *iriasaq — [aa\ 

25.  [sdnaivoq]  works  (with  >  *sanasaq — [aa] 

the  handsi 


Present  forms 

>  [i^3i'q\        tiiat  \Niiich  is 

boiled 

>  \su)ia.'q\      that  which  is 

worked,  the 
finished  work 


There  are  perhaps  half  a  hundred  words  in  the  language 
which,  just  like  these  last  ones,  end  in  a  long  vowel  +  'J 
(especially  in  av/).  There  is  some  probability  that  a  number 
of  them  have  originated  in  the  same  way  as  those  here  men- 
tioned, namely  by  a  reduction  of  sound  and  consequent  assimi- 
lation. Those  ending  in  aq,  for  instance,  may  be  assimilation- 
compounds  containing  the  diminutive  -aq  or  araq,  cf.  qojaq 
-f-  «9  >  qajaraq^ ;  qajaq  -f-  aniq  >  *qajararaq  >  qaja-raq  (the 
usual  form)-.  In  other  cases,  d:q  may  have  originated  from 
the  participial  suffix  -^a^/.  -saq  etc.  In  other  cases,  again, 
perhaps  the  form  is  merely  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  forms 
already  developed.  iVlost  words  in  the  language  have  otherwise 
a  short  vowel  before  the  final  consonant  I  shall  cite  most  of 
the  examples  that  have  a  long  vowel  before  q: 

na-wj-d-q'^  (cf.  na'icjaiq))* ;  nala'q^  (cf.  natzq^)  nulikii'q'' 
kuja'q^  (c(.kujak)^  knia-q^"  (cf.  ki.naq^^)  ka-"'s'ii-q^-,  kcf'sa-q^'^; 
katidi-q^*  (cf.  kufieq^^);  kan^-q^^  qmmvq  (also  qiimug)'^'  qoq^-q 
(also  qoqaq)^^   qtriaq^^  (also  q'.tiaq);    iriimvcq"-^   iifah-q-^   ih-q-'- 


'-'  a  little  kajak  ^  a  little  ibesiiining)  kajak-rower  *  xouni;  gull  ■*  gull 
^  an  inserted  bottom  (in  a  barrel  etc.)  «  floor  "  place  between  the  legs 
(in  trousers  etc.)  *  the  stretching-sinews  on  the  back  of  a  Greenlandic 
bow  (which  keep  the  bow  stilF) ;  the  keel  of  a  vessel.  ^  the  lower  part  of 
the  spine,  the  loins  '"  the  black  part  of  the  snout  on  a  harp-seal  "  face 
'■■'  whirlwind  "  a  top  (toy)  '*  place-name  '^  a  promoiitary  ^^  the  shin- 
bone  (from  the  knee  to  the  ankle)  '"  a  tape-worm,  intestinal  worm  '''  the 
shadow  of  the  land  cast  upon  the  water  (in  calm  weather)  '^  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  shin-bone,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  *"  the  point  of  an  arrow 
^'  a  window     *'  a  patch  'sewed  onl. 
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awdi-q^    a-tivq^    AvXdi'q^    an-orn-q*    aja-q^    aJ-un^-q^    kiriuorq'^ 
(cf.  kitiUdiVpdq^)     qilivq^     (cf.  qildk'^^)     qnvsdjq'^'^     Sdi-q^-     a-g'^^ 
niut?cq^^    {cL  niutak^^)    qalijJSi-q^^    {cf.  qaiijxik^'') 
ate-q'^^   [cf.  ateq^^)  aXX-ato-q-'^    niutxq-^    nipitd-q--    niaqdrtd-q~'-^ 
nep-ersd-q-*    ma-^Jd-q-^   sd-q-^ 

-td-q  in  ^^~-*  is  connected  witli  the  verbal  -fuivoq  (is  to 
superfluity,  is  big  or  has  big  -,  many  -).  But  it  is  not  regularly 
formed  as  a  participle  (regularly  tusoq^   >  ?td-q). 


§  29.  Sound-changes  within  the  West-Greenlandic 
language,  proved  by  comparison  of  doublets,  different  inflec- 
tional forms  of  the  same  word,  and  different  derivative  forms 
of  the  same  stem. 

As  contrasted  with  the  dialect  forms,  the  forms  here  given 
must  be  considered  as  general  varieties  within  one  and  the 
same  language-group  (West-Greenlandic).  They  show  sound- 
changes  which  may  most  appropriately  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  assimilations.  The  vowel  changes  first  given,  which 
are  enclosed  in  brackets,  occur  in  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem 
when  a  suffix  is  added. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  separation  into  dialects,  it  must 
be  presumed  that  these  established  sound-changes  have  taken 
place  at  different  times,  and  that  their  origin  is  due  to  individual 


^  the  back  of  the  head  ^  a  harp-seal  (phoca  groenl.)  *  a  woman's  after- 
birth *  a  (ireenlaiidic  hooded  cloak  Uhe  cross-beam  in  a  kajak  by  which  the 
side-laths  are  held  from  each  other  ''  a  strap,  cord  '  a  descendant,  offspring 
"  remains  behind,  comes  later  '  the  palate ;  the  ceiling  of  a  room  '"  the 
sky  "  a  loon  (bird)  '^  the  front  piece  ithe  breasti  of  a  garment  '^  a  sleeve 
^*  the  stem  piece  and  stern  piece  (at  the  ends  of  the  keel)  of  a  kajak  '*  ditto, 
of  a  boat,  a  ship  ^^  an  overcoat  of  reindeer-skin  '^  a  covering  skin  (egg- 
shell, seed-shell  etc.)  '*  a  namesake  '■'  a  name  '°  a  seal  of  2 — ^3  years 
(blue-side)  '•"  a  long-legged  one  (especially  a  kind  of  spider)  "^  one  with  a 
strong  voice  "  one  with  a  big  head  (especially  a  golden-e\e)  *■*  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  cat  too  much     '^  an   unknown  fabulous  animal     '■'^  whv. 
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differences.    Some  strike  root,  others  are  forgotten.    Tiie  most 
vigorous  ones  affect  the  whole  language. 


[a—i\ 
1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


ci'^saq 


cr"siwik  - 


uperndi-q''^  —  iiperniicik*     with  the  (  the  suffix  is  -ivik 


exception  of  the  colony  Uperncmik 
i'A'uivta^  —  iX-mvttriut^      \ 
erH&rata"' 


:i 


ad  3- 


Reeularlv  formed  Vialis 


the  suffix  is  -riut 

Thus    in    the   case   of 


the  suffix  is  -M^og 


all  words  witli  this  form  of  inflection. 

[u—i\ 

5.  aput^  —  apiwdg^'^ 

6.  neru\k'aq^^  —  neriwdq^^ 

7.  ernK\taiq^-^  —  ernhvdq^* 

8.  ^g^<|//ag''^  —  ipwdq^^    (Kl.  diction- 

ary p.  74) 

9.  iku\matvdq^^  —  ikip-a-^^ 

The  following  double  forms  (with  u — i)  are,  as  it  appears 
from  Kl.  diet.,  used  at  random  (or  the  i- forms  at  Upernavik, 
the  M-forms  in  Middle  Greenland?): 

10.  kaluws?LVi)2q^^  —  kaliivsarp^q^^ 

11.  iriumip'a'-^  —  h[iniip'a--'^ 

12.  isuii'awoq'^^  —  isiri-awdq^^ 

13.  isuwterpa---  —  isiivterpa''^^ 


14.    qap-iiarpdq 


gap-idrp':)q 


'  summer  *  "summer-place",  a  place  for  camping  in  tents  in  the 
summer  ^  spring  or  summer  *  "spring-place"  or  "summer-place"  '^  our 
house's  or  our  houses'  '^  through  our  house  or  our  houses  '  his  or  their 
son's  -  through  his  or  their  son  '^  snow  on  the  ground  '°  is  covered  with 
snow  "  eats  '^  the  ruminant's  (the  reindeer's)  first  stomach  (paunch) 
'^  gives  or  has  given  birth  to  a  child  '*  grandchild  '^  secretes  matter  (as 
for  instance  a  sore)  '^  sour  train-oil  "  is  on  lire,  burns  '^  sets  it  on  Are 
'*  stretches  himself,  pulls  something  in  order  to  advance  '"'  separates  it, 
takes  it  apart  *■  is  stretched  straight  out  *'  unfolds  or  stretches  it  out 
*'  foams,  froths;  chatters  incessantly. 
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\q  —  r]  between  two  vowels 

15.  qattdq^  —  qa}i:)ri/ra',  qandrtnra''^,  qanorcr  * 

-)  the  suffix  is  -iira 

16.  s'd-q^  —  sdTuna^     llie  suffix  is  -una 

17.  erneq''  —  emsra^,  ernerit^     the  suffix  is  -a.  -it 

18.  nzqe^  —  nsriivoq''-^     the  suffix  is  -wdq 
[q-k\ 

19.  nuer/^dq^^  —  ttuerXuk^'-  (Kl.  vocab.  p.  256) 

20.  sn'r/.dq^-  —  SAT/jd-^- 

21.  qd-q^-^  —  ?kv-k^* 

22.  si/Drpa-^^  —  sw-dvjjcr^^      \ 

_-  ^.'  ,-,  '  ,„  r   used  at  random 

23.  ti^'uaTpa-  ^^  —  tm-udiVpa-  ^^  ] 

[k  -  7}] 

24.  kiA'tk^"'   —  ki/M/a,  ki):triit^^  | 

25.  as-ik^^  —  as-ir/a,  as'iTiit'^^      \  the  suffixes  are  -a,  -it 

26.  tqrik-^  —  up-ir/it-^  J 
[t  -  n\ 

27.  sy^23  _  s'j-Huk-o'-*  \ 

28.  kft^''  —  koink-o-^    ] 

\t  —  s\  especially  between  two  /s  (cf.  Rasmussen  Gr.  §  6^~^ 

29.  i/:iiatcffut-''  —  i/:uisi7iut-^ 

30.  kaniifit-^  —  kamisit'^^ 

31.  a-"}:a-H'^'^  —  (r''?:a-'sit'^- 

32.  -tip-a-'^'^ sip-a-'-^'^  (cf.  Kl.  Gr.  I  139.  note  2) 


'  how  ^  how  is  he  or  it?  ^  how  is  it?  *  how  (what)  is  said?  (I  beg 
your  pardon!)  *  why?  ^  certaiuiv,  yes  '  son  *  his  son,  sons  *  meat 
'"  eats  "  something  which  protrudes  above  or  in  front  of  something  else 
(for  instance  a  group  of  islands)  '^  (a  place-name)  "  urine  **  flowing 
water,  river  '^  wrings  the  water  out  of  it  (the  clothes,  the  skin)  '^  spits 
it  out  '"  limit  '*  its  limit,  limits  '^  image,  portrait  '"  his  portrait, 
portraits  "  owl  ^*  owls  ^^  what  (plur.)  '^*  what  are  they?  "  which? 
(about  persons)  ~^  who  (by  name)  are  they?  '^  through  his  or  their  house 
'^through  his  or  their  houses  *■*  your  boots  (the  two  forms  are  used  at 
random)     *"*  a  gun,  firearms  (sing,  and  plur.)     '  verbal  suffix  (Causative). 
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33.  kana'pq^  —  kanas-ut^ 

34.  kaiiidq^   —  kanis'ut-  or  kanisut^ 

35.  po/ajuat'^  —  pdiasut* 

36.  nujup-ut^  —  ?nusup'a'^ 

37.  -juip'dq''  —  -suip-dq'' 

38.  -rnjnp'dq^  —  ?-rusHp'dq'^ 

39.  qaraj?iq^^  —  qarasame^^ 

40.  cf.  also  iiiijaq^-  —  nut'sat^-,  where,  however,  an  extra- 
neons  sonnd  seems  to  have  come  in  and  prevented  the  chanije 
of  j  to  s. 

Most  of  the  sound-changes  here  given  are  confined  to  the 
words  and  forms  mentioned.  The  change  of  ^  to  s  between 
Ts  is  very  common;  the  change  of  q  to  r  between  vowels 
is  —  in  >iorth  Greenland  at  least  —  a  rule  without  excep- 
tions. In  South  Greenland,  qanoq-ip'it  ^^  may  occur  with  the 
q  kept. 

Although  these  sound-changes  are  so  complete  that  the 
different  forms  are  now  established  in  the  language,  yet  in  the 
living  language  there  may  still  occur  little  deviations  from  the 
normal  pronunciation,  which  may  be  considered  as  occasional 
sound-changes  and  which  are  no  doubt  designated  as  errors 
by  "correct"  speakers.  Thus  k  may  now  and  then  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  place  of  t  [  Kleinschmidt  Gr.  g  7  :  pujortauk 
instead  of  piijortaut^*;  i^X-'rk  instead  of  i^/:(j't^^\;  instead  of 
the  ending  -niit  lablative)  is  sometimes  heard  -tnik  (instrumental). 
Almost  normal  are  the  changes  q  >  'fl,  k  ~>  //,  t  >»  n  when 
they   occur  as    finals   before   a   word   beginning   with   a   vowel: 

'-*  sea  scorpion  (sing,  and  plur.)  '  the  third  *  three  '  they  have 
moved  (themselves)  '■  moves  it  toward  himself  with  a  jerk,  jerks  it  to  himself 
'  never  "  terribly  '^  passionately,  with  lust  '°-"  place-name  in  Omanaq 
Fjord,  in  its  base-form  and  in  the  locative  "  hair  (sing,  and  plur.)  "  how- 
are  >ou?     '*  a  tobacco-pipe     '*  a  sling. 
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qanoq-ijra  ~>  ganori-ip'a^*).     In    my    notes,    there    are    many 
examples  of  these  nasal  changes. 


§  30.  Like  all  other  children,  the  little  Eskimo  children 
have  difficulty  in  learning  to  talk  plainly.  I  have  unfortunately 
not  taken  many  notes  about  the  child-language,  but  yet  I  have 
a  few,  which  are  worth  considering. 

Thomas  had  just  arrived  at  Sermiarsuit  with  his  sledge 
on  a  visit  to  his  brothers-in-law.  While  he  was  standing  out- 
side of  the  house  waiting  for  some  one  to  ask  him  in,  he  was 
practising  hitting  the  dogs  with  his  whip.  When  he  hit  one 
of  them  so  that  it  howled  loudly,  he  said:  kcsame  niaqua 
an'&ra',  finally  his  head  began  to  pain  him  1  A  little  boy  who 
had  been  looking  on  repeated  his  words,  but  he  pronounced 
the  last  word:  an- trier.  On  another  occasion,  I  heard  a  httle 
fellow  say:  putogcrria  instead  o{  putoqa-ra  (I  got  a  hole  made 
in  it). 

There  are  some  Greenlanders  who  never  learn  to  talk 
plainly.  They  are  found  here  and  there  among  the  others, 
who  call  them  kutdt-ut ,  an  expression  which  contemptuously 
classes  them  with  little  children  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
talk  plainly.  There  are  certain  sounds  in  the  language  which 
they  cannot  pronounce,  or  at  least  only  with  great  difficulty. 
1  think  it  is  most  frequently  the  women  who,  aside  from  the 
children,  have  these  defects  in  pronunciation;  they  are  more 
rarely  found  among  men. 

In  a  certain  part  of  Greenland,  this  phenomenon  is  espe- 
cially prominent,  namely  in  the  Upeniawik  District.  I  was 
told  that  there  were  Eskimo  settlements  north  of  the  colonv  of 


*)  "wenn  ein  niit  eiuem  vocal    aiifangendcs  ^^o^t    ohne  pause   drauf  folgt, 
doch  ist  dies  nicht  durcligehende  regel,  sondern  nur  gewohnheit  einzelner, 
besonders  der  weiber."     Kl.  Gr.  go,  cf.  Paul  Egede's  Gr.  Ch.  I,  3  —  4. 
^  how  is  he? 
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this  name  where  there  were  only  kutdt'ut.  The  men  at  the 
colony  and  those  farther  south  at  Proven  whom  I  spoke  with 
did  not  helong  to  this  class,  but  there  was  an  old  woman  at 
Upernawik  whose  language  I  tested  according  to  my  phonetical 
lists  and  whom  I  found  to  be  in  high  degree  kiddt-oq;  most 
of  the  examples  of  this  kind  of  pronunciation  given  in  the 
following  survey  are  taken  from  her  language. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  difficulty  in  articu- 
lating with  the  innermost  organs,  which  results  in  the  substi- 
tution of  k  for  q  and  the  loss  of  the  uvularization  before  a 
consonant.  On  the  whole,  all  the  back  sounds  are  articulated 
farther  front  than  is  customary  among  those  who  speak  cor- 
rectly; the  vowel  a  often  sounds  like  \aj\. 

The  Upernawik  dialect  exists  alongside  of  these  peculiar- 
ities, perhaps  independent  of  them,  perha[)S  partly  influenced  by 
them.  At  all  events,  the  peculiarities  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  kutcitoq  language  seem  to  belong  to  the  Greenlandic  child- 
language  in  general  rather  than  to  this  special  district*!. 

Normal  kittdt- oq  Greenldindic 
North  Greenlandic  at   Vpertiawik 

[q^k]     \qajaq]'  \kajak]' 

[qcm-eq]  ^  [kim-ik]  ^ 

[qnq-aTSuaq]^  [A;aA:-a*SMa(jr]  ^ 

[qa^'/.-wi^Tsuit]  *  [kdHuna'suit]  * 


')  The  native  Eskimo  "pastor"  in  Upernaicik,  Tobias  Moich,  has  very 
kindly  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  an  inquiry  which  1  made  con- 
cerning kufat'ut,  and  I  take  the  libert>  of  quoting  his  answer  here: 
"All  Greenlanders",  he  writes,  "are  not  kutdtut,  but  only  a  few. 
kutdVut  have  been  thus  from  childhood.  Most  of  those  who  have  been 
so  while  the>  were  little  are  no  longer  thus  when  they  are  0 — 10  years 
old,  but  some  people  are  kutaVut  both  when  they  are  small  and  when 
they  are  grown-up.  It  is  not  only  up  here  that  there  are  kutdfut; 
there  are  also  such  persons  in  Oommunnaq'i  District  and  at  Egedes- 
minde,  as  I  have  myself  seen  and  heard". 

'  boat    '■'  dog    '  large  mountain    *  the  big  Europeans. 

.12* 
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Normal 
North  Greenlandic 

[qujanarsitaiq]  ^ 
[qiterqu"'A'Ofio]  ^ 
[diVqi^.'O'iio] ' 

[''  >  V]  [qanorip'it]  ^ 

[kaf'0)-ane]  ^ 

[3rs  >ys]        [isumatdrsuit]^° 

[em  >  an]       [erniwdq]  ^^ 
[^er^rer^a^]  ^'' 

[ers  >  as]        [evsiwoq]  ^^ 

[erser/jog-]  ^* 

[perserjjdq]  ^^ 
[art  >  a-t]    \ 

[ar;,  >  a-p]  I  [°!'"""V'«*]  " 
[arii  >  d'/-]      [mav/Mk]  i' 
[erp  >  d-j)]      [j^e'rpdq]  ** 
[erm  >  d-''m]  [sermeq]  ^^ 


kutdtoq   Greenlandic 
at   Up  em  aw  ik 
[kuja-ndH-''uaq\  ^ 
[kitik-u'^?:orio]  ^ 
[a'*ki):o7io]  ' 
[kanoTiijrit]  ^ 
[ka's^oifane]  ^ 
[isumato'suit]  ^^ 
[dn-iwoq]  ^^ 
[qdivertoq]  ^^ 
[ds-iwoq]  ^^ 
i  [ds-erjjdq]  ^*  or 
\  [is.i.pdq,  is-ip-'jq]?  ^* 
[pd's'erjjoq]  '^ 

[oka-t-a-jjHt]  ^^ 

[ma*A')(k]  ^' 
[pd-2):)q]  ^^ 
[sa'meg]  ^* 


'  many  thanks  ^  parting  it  in  the  middle  '  arranging  it,  repairing  U 
'  how  are  you  '^  soon  "^  those  who  are  very  inventive  "  gives  birth  to; 
has  given  birth  to  "  black  '^  is  afraid  '*  appears,  becomes  visible 
''  it  is  drifting  ^"^  they  are  accustomed  to  say,  speak  ''  two  '*  is  away, 
has  departed     "  inland  ice. 


PHONETICAL  DIFFERENTIATIONS 

IN 

THE   ESKIMO    DIALECTS, 

A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY 


Abbreviations. 

WGr.     =  West  Greenland  between  74°— 60°  N.  lat. 

EGr.       =  East  Greenland  between  66°— 60°  N.  lat. 

NGr.       =  Northern  part  of  Danish  West  Greenland. 

MGr.       =  Middle  part  of  Danish  West  Greenland. 

SGr.       =  Southern  part  of  Danish  West  Greenland. 

UpGr.     =    Upernawik.  the  northernmost  colony  on  the  west  coast. 

Amm.     =  Ammassalik  (Angmagssalik),    the  Danish  colony   on   the 

east  coast. 
C.  York  =  the  northeastern  coast  of  Greenland  north  of  Cape  York 

along  Smith  Sound. 
Bf.  =  Baffin  Land^). 

L.  ==  Labrador-). 

C.  ==  Central  Eskimo  west  of  Hudson  Bay^). 

M.  =  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  *). 

NAl.       =  North  Alaska,  Point  Barrow »). 
NWAl.  =  Northwest  Alaska «). 
SWAl.  =  Southwest  Alaska"). 
Sib.         =  the  northeastern  coast  of  Siberia  along  Bering  Strait^). 

M  F.  Boas:  Der  Eskimo-Dialekt  des  Cumberland-Sundes  (Mitteil.  der  An- 
thropol.  Gesellschaft  XXIV,  Wien  1894).  —  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs  (in 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  vol.  II  (1889),  vol.  VII  (1894),  vol.  X  (1897)). 
—  The  central  Eskimo  (Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  1884—8.5,  Washington  1889). 

')  Erdmann:  Worterbuch  (1864).  —  Bourquin:  Grammatik  der  Eskimo 
Sprache  (1891). 
'"*)  E.  Petitot:  Vocabulaire  Francais-Esquimau  (1876). 

')  P.  H.  Ray  :  Report  of  the  Internat.  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow  (1885). 

*)  Wells  and  Kelly:  Vocabularies  (1890). 

')  A.  Schultze:  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Eskimo  Language  of 
North-Westeni  Alaska.  Kuskoquim  District  (1894).  —  Francis  Barnum: 
Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the  Innuit  Language  (1901).  —  E.  W 
Nelson:  The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait  (1899). 

^)  Wells  and  Kelly:  Vocabularies  (1890). 


§  31.  Dialects  in  Greenland.  The  language  which 
is  spoken  along  the  inhabited  coasts  of  Greenland  does  not 
sound  alike  everywhere.  The  stock  of  words  and  the  forms 
aimed  at  are  chiefly  the  same,  but  phonetic  differentiations  have 
taken  place  from  settlement  to  settlement,  and  have  struck  root 
sometimes  over  smaller,  sometimes  over  larger  areas.  Even 
within  the  limited  part  of  the  west  coast  which  I  succeeded  in 
traversing  there  were  some  very  essential  differences  to  be 
detected.  For  the  rest  of  the  inhabited  coasts,  we  have  merely 
some  few  meagre  pioneer  contributions  to  an  investigation  of 
this  kind.  A  comparative  examination  of  this  material  shows 
that  there  are  at  least  3  or  4  distinct  dialects  in  Greenland 
and  each  one  of  these  probably  in  turn  falls  into  several 
dialectal  subdivisions. 

This  circumstance  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  natural 
boundaries  existing  between  the  various  districts,  which  often 
cause  all  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  two  neighboring 
districts  to  be  broken  off  for  a  long  period  of  time.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  it  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
two  or  several  immigrations  have  taken  place  from  different 
tribes,  each  having  its  own  dialect.  There  is  some  reason  for 
giving  the  preference  to  this  last  explanation,  if  a  comparison 
between  the  dialects  shows  that  two  groups  which  are  now 
geographically  separated  have  striking  dialectal  peculiarities  in 
common;  such  an  agreement  would  justify  us  in  assuming  the 
historical  connection  between  the  two  language-groups,  and 
accordingly   also    between  the  respective  tribal  groups,    to  have 
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been  closer  than  that  general  connection  existing  between  all 
Eskimo.  No  doubt  the  Greenlandic  Eskimo  have  in  earlier  times 
been  more  of  a  wandering  people  than  they  are  now.  Today 
ihey  must  be  called  a  settled  people.  They  keep  to  those  fjords 
where  they  are  most  at  home  and  to  the  districts  where  they 
are  born.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  certain  places 
where  the  fishing  or  reindeer  hunting  is  good,  large  numbers 
of  people  congregate  from  all  sides,  yet  they  never  come  from 
a  greater  distance  than  70 — 80  miles,  and  they  do  not  remain 
together  longer  than  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

The  tribe  at  Ammassalik  on  the  east  coast  is  now  quite 
isolated,  since  the  Eskimo  who  dwelt  farther  south  on  the  same 
coast  have  all  moved  over  to  the  west  coast*).  But  even  before 
that  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  as  much  communica- 
tion with  their  southern  neighbors,  as  these  neighbors  had 
with  each  other  or  with  the  west  coast**!. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  York  (76° — 78° 
18'N.  lat.)  they  have  not  time  out  of  mind  had  any  communica- 
tion with  the  other  Greenlanders.  The  inhabitants  of  Uperna- 
wik,  their  nearest  neighbors  to  the  south ,  have  never  met 
people  from  up  there,  but  have  only  occasionally  seen  their 
sledge-tracks  without  knowing  where  they  came  from.  The 
people  of  Cape  York  have  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  tradition 
about  their  southern  countrymen.  But  there  have  repeatedly 
come  immigrants  to  them  from  some  unknown  tribe  in ,  or 
south  of,  Ellesmere  Land,  whose  language  they  say  is  some- 
what different  from  their  own  (cf.  Introduction  p.  38)*|. 


Meddelelser  om  Gronland  Vol.  XXV.  1902  (G.  Meldorf). 

W.  A.  Gvaah's  northernmost  Greenlanders  on  the  east  coast  at  Omevik 

(about  64°  30'  N  lat.)   do  not  seem  to   have  had  the    slightest  idea  that 

there  were   other  Greenlanders   living   farther  north   on  the  same  coast. 

Cf.  Graah:  Undersogelses-Reise  til  Ostkysten  af  Gronland  i  Aarene  1828 

—31.    Kobenhavn  1832,  pag.  140. 

Peary:  Northwest  over  the  Great  Ice,  1898,  pp.  406,  488.  —  Kroeber: 

The  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound  11899)  n.  s.,  pp.  266— 268. 
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Also    the    southern    Eskimo    on    the    west   coast,    who   are 
under  Danish   dominion,    live   in   tolerably  isolated   groups,   not 
only   separated    into   INortherners   and    Southerners,    but  within 
each  of  these  chief  divisions,  into  small  communities  which  are 
determined    by   the    natural    boundaries.     The    large    ice-fjords 
cleft   by  the  swift   current,    the    long   steep    stretches   of  coast, 
where  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  a  single  landing-place,  the 
enormous  masses  of  polar  ice.  which  during  most   of  the  year 
shut   out  the  whole   east  coast,   and  are   by  the  current  driven 
around   Cape   Farewell   up   along   the   west  coast*)   —  all   this 
makes    it   difficult   and   dangerous    for    them    to  undertake  long 
voyages.     Therefore    the    inhabitants    of   the    different   districts 
have    but   seldom   any   opportunity    of  meeting   or   talking  with 
each    other,    and    they    rarely    intermarry.      At    the    colony    of 
Holstensborg    (66°  56'  N.  lat.i    the    communication   with    the 
neighboring   colonies    is   especially   difficult   on   account   of  the 
long  fjords  where  the  current  is  very  swift  and  through  which 
the    icebergs    float    from    the    inland   ice    to   the    sea.     By   this 
colony  passes  the  dividing  line  between  North  and  South  Green- 
land, a  division  which   also  holds  for  such  matters   as  the  fact 
that  the  North  Greenlanders  drive  dogs  on  the  ice  in  the  winter, 
whereas  the  South  Greenlanders   do   not    keep  any  dogs'*i  and 
do   not   travel   very   much   on    the    ice.  —  Farther  north  again 
Disko  Bay   is  separated   from  Oommannaq    Fjord    by   a   pen- 
insula covered  with  wild  mountains  which  extends  out  4o  miles 
from  the  main  body  of  the  land.     Oommannaq  is    again    sepa- 
rated    from    the    northernmost    colony    Ujjernaivik    by    a    long 
steep   coast-line,    where    it   is   difficult   to   find    a    landing-place 


*)  H.  Rink:  Danish  Greenland  (London  1877),  pp.  73—74  -  Gronland  (18.57) 
Vol.  11,  pp.  122—123.  —  G.  Holm  in  "Meddelelser  om  Gronland"  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  181  —  190. 

")  In  188.5  the  team  of  sledge-does  farthest  south  were  found  at  the  trading- 
place  Sarfangnoq  (66°  50 )  a  little  south  of  Holstensborg.  Cf.  "Med- 
delelser om  Gronland",  Vol.  VIII,  p.  40.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Ammassalik 
on  the  east  coast  also  use  t«ams  of  doss. 
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and  where  the  ice  is  uncertain  in  the  winter.  North  of  Uper- 
nawik  similar  conditions  seem  to  prevail.  iMelville  Bay  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  explored,  but  at  all  events  the  northern- 
most inhabitants  of  TJpernaivik  never  come  so  far  north. 
Such  conditions  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  linguistic  group- 
ings or  dialects. 

Slight  dialectic  differentiations  are  indeed  noticeable  every- 
where even  within  limited  areas.  In  the  region  about  Disko  Bay, 
for  instance,  a  man  from  Jakobshavn  does  not  talk  with  the  same 
accent  as  a  man  from  Godhavn  or  one  from  Egedesminde. 
Around  the  Oommatinaq  Fjord,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  language  in  its  northeastern  and  in  its  southwestern  corner. 

One  of  the  sharpest  lines  of  linguistic  division  on  the  west 
coast  seems  to  lie  betv/een  the  districts  of  Oommannaq  and 
Upeniawik,  that  is  on  both  sides  of  Svartenhuk  Peninsula  at 
about  72°  N.  lat.  When  I  came  there  from  the  south  I  met 
with  a  characteristic  change  in  the  slock  of  sounds,  which 
seems  to  correspond  to  similar  conditions  on  the  east  coast  in 
the  AmmassaHk  language.  It  is  tempting  to  consider  it  more 
than  accidental  that  there  should  be  this  phonetical  conformity 
between  two  groups  of  languages  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  to  assume  that  there  is  a  closer  genetic  con- 
nection between  them  than  between  either  one  of  them  and  the 
other  dialects  in  Greenland. 

The  following  survey  of  the  dialect  forms  from  the  various 
parts  of  Greenland,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  informa- 
tion about  them*),  shows  a  series  of  sound-changes  which  all 
are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  character  of  the  language  on 

*)  With  respect  lo  the  South  Greeiilandic  forms  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  appiicahie  only  for  a  part  of  South 
Greenland.  In  reality  A^e  can  no  doubt  here  too  distinguish  between 
several  dialects,  although  the  distinguishing  marks  may  only  consist  of 
some  comparatively  unimportant  phonetical  dillerences:  but  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  differences  and  the  boundaries  between  them,  we  have 
not  yet  sufficient  information. 
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the  whole.  The  sound-changes  are  classifieii  according  to  the 
principle  that  those  are  first  treated  whose  place  of  articulation 
has  remained  fixed,  thereupon  those  whose  place  of  articulation 
lias  been  moved.  The  consonant  changes  are  given  first,  the 
vowel  changes  last.  The  sounds,  as  they  are  given  for  each 
single  sound  change,  are  arranged  geographically,  from  north 
to  south,  and  then  east.  —  As  for  those  forms  which  I  myself 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  thus  to  control,  I 
can  only  hope  that  I  have  not  misunderstood  my  authorities, 
when  I  have  made  use  of  their  examples  from  the  various 
dialects,  and  rewritten  them  in  my  phonetical  transcription. 

My  sources  for  these  forms  are: 

For  the  forms  from  North  Greenland  (the  northern  inspec- 
toral division  in  Danish  West  Greenland,  comprising  the  districts  of 
Upernawik,  Oommannaq,  Jakohshavn  and  Egedesminde)  my  own 
direct  notes. 

For  the  forms  from  South  Greenland  older,  written  sources, 
among  which  I  may  especially  mention  S.  Kleinschmidt's  grammar 
and  dictionary  (Soulli  Greenlandic ;  takes  up  some  few  dialect  forms 
without  slating  where  they  are  used). 

For  the  forms  from  Cape  York  (Smith  Sound),  the  Eskimo 
Nikolai  Broberg,  with  whom  I  traveled  from  Upernawik  to  Godhavn, 
and  who  a  number  of  years  earlier  had  come  with  an  expedition 
ship  (Proteus  1881?)  to  Cape  York,  where  he  had  spent  a  year  with 
Sorqaq.  Also  Dr.  Stein's*)  and  Dr.  Kroeber's**)  investigations  of 
the  Eskimo  at  Smith  Sound. 

For  the  forms  from  Ammassalik  an  East  Eskimo  woman  who 
had  been  brought  home  to  Copenhagen  in  1903—04  by  Joh.  Petersen, 
the  colonial  manager  of  that  colony.  They  both  gave  me  much 
information  about  the  dialect  there.  F'urthermore  the  missionary 
P.  Riittel  who  was  in  Copenhagen  in  the  winter  of  1902 — 03  and 
who  both  gave  me  oral  information  and  placed  at  my  disposal  some 
transcriptions  of  the  language  which  he  had  taken  down  in  Ammas- 
salik.  Also  Commodore  G.  Holm's  copy  of  Kleinschmidt's  dictionary 
in  which  he,  w'ith  the  help  of  Joh.  Petersen  and  of  the  native  school- 
master Johannes  Hansen  wrote  down  a  number  of  East  Greenlandic 
words,  especially  from  'Ammassalik***). 

*)  In  Petermaniis  MiUeilungen,  Vol.  48,  1902. 

*•)  Bulletin  Anner.  Mus.  Natui.  Hist.  XII,  1809.     Dr.  Kroeber  had  the  oppor- 
tunity in  New  York  in  1897 — 98  personally  to  examine  six  Eskimo  from 
Smith  Sound  who  had  been  brought  home  b.\   Peary. 
•**)  G.  Holm:  Den  ostgronlandske  Expedition,  pp.?19fr. 
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Dialect  differences 


I.    Consonantal  differentiations  with 

-q  (Qx  Ji'i]  final]  WGr.  76°  N.  lat.  (C.York)  tim-iaii  a  bird 

5  final  ]  WGr.  72^—60°  (N  Or.,  MGr.,  S  Gr.l         tim-iaq 

7^  or  f  final      ]  E  Gr.  65°  N.  lat.  lAmm.)  tinviq  or  tim'iati 


■q  (or  ri\]  WGr.  72''— 7  1°  N.  lat.  (Up.,  Omnq.l 

r  ]  WGr.  69°— 60°  N.  lat.  (Jkh.,  MGr.,  SGr. 

r.  f  or  g  ]  E  Gr.   66°  N.  lat.  (Amm.) 

]  mamaTia'ra  (or  mania'QCfra) 

]  mamara'ra  I  find  it  very  palatable 

]  mamara'ra 


neTiiwoq  (or  neriiivoq') 
neriivoq  is  eating 
neqiwa'  he  eats  it 

eriina-  (or  eriina') 
erina-  his  voice;  melody 


11  or  g]  WGr.  72°  — 66°  (NGr.)  iria  a  pot       ajaiiaq  a  kind  of  bilboquet 

g  ]  WGr.  66'— 60°  15'  S(Gr.)      iqa  oja^aq 

ri  or  g  ]  E  Gr.  66°  (Amm.)  iria  or  iaa     aja^ari 


]  kitia/i'aq  south  wind 
]  ki^ari'aq 

]- 


puturioq  the  big  toe 
pntiiqoq 


11  final  ]  WGr.   76°  (C.York)  marqori  two 

A-  final  ]  WGr.  72°— 60°  marbik 

k  or  11  final  ]  E  Gr.  66°  (Amm.)  martik 


yvyk  a  point  of  land 
wrri 


n  final]  WGr.  76°  (C.York)      piiiasun  three        tdX'iman  five        qulin  ten 
t   final]  WGr.  72° — 60°  pifiasut  tdX'imat  qidit 

n  final  ]  E  Gr.  66°  (Amm.)  piriasin  tdf/imd'^  quUn 


q  ]  WGr.  72°— 60° 

r  (unvoiced  r)  ]  E  Gr.  66°  (Amm.) 


peqarpoq  it  is  at  hand,  is  to  be  had 
perarpori 


]  katin-eqarquu-Auqit  inviting  them  to  gather  together 
]  kalin-eraruuiipt 
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in  Greenland. 

the  place  of  articulation  retained. 

tuloriari  a  raven  — 

tuloTiaq  or  tulu^aq  cf^p'oq  thaws,  melts 


-poq  (verbal  suffixj 
-poTi 


qeriiwoq  (or  qeriiicoq) 
qeriwoq  is  frozen  stiff 
qe^iwoTi  (or  wo) 


erneq^  [cT^we^a] 
ernera  his  or  mv  son 


ernera 


anoTie  wind 

anore 

anere 


iTiik'orio  throwing  it  away 
iriiVirio  (or  i^itt^o) 


niTiaq  snare 
)ii^aq 


na'lariaq  one  who  is  obeyed,  master 
nada^aq 


-wing  (suffix)  place 

-wik 

-pill 


-ling  (suffix)  who  has  or  is  supplied  with 
-lik 


qaX'e'n  trousers     -miun  (suffix)  who  -suin  (suffix)  big,    -un  (suffix)  a  means  to, 

-mint    dwell  there,  _^^^■^  large,        ...  instrument 

inhabitants 

-men  [-tuin) 


qarXi't 


-ut 


afeqarpoq  be  has  a  name,  is  called      neqe  meat  (to  eat)     -qartoq  (suffix)  who  has 
aterarpo-q  nere  kuisorartOTi  one  who  has 


a  membrum,  male 
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q.  \  WGr.  72°  N.  lat.  (Up.)  tarqip'oq  is  hidden  behind  something; 

p.  ]  w  Gr.  7 1  ^-60°  (Omnq.,  iVI  Or.,  S  Gr.)  tap-ip-oq  (^^^  «^^)  ^^^!oZ 

q-  ]  E  Gr.  66°  IV.  lat.  (Amm.)  tarqip-ori 


]  marqaq    clay,  clayey  banks  qarqct   come  hither! 

]  niap'aq  qap'ct 


k' '\  WGr.  72°  N.  lat.  (Up.)  dherpoq  he  is  approaching 

X']  WGr.  71°— 60°  (Omnq.,  M  Gr.,  SGr.)  ay-erpoq 

k-  ]  E  Gr.  66°  N.  lat.  (Amm.)  dk-erpo-q 

]  —  nd'k-a  no     mid"'k'0'rtut  howling  (dog« 

]  nay-uwia  its  origin  nwya  miay'O'tut 

]  nak'iwia  his  or  her  father     (e'rqe)  — 


s\'q]  WGr.  72°  N.  lat.  (Up.)  -S'og  (participial     tikis'oq  one  who  has 

t-       ]  WGr.  71°— 66°  (Omnq.,  MGr.)   -toq       ^^^^^^        tikit'oq         ^'''''''^ 

ts      ]  WGr.  66°— 60°(?)  SGr.  -tsoq                      tikitsoq 

ts      ]  E  Gr.  66°  (Amm.)  -tQeifi                     tikil-Qeyi 

a-'s-a-t  just  now,  just  recently      nd^s'eq  a  fjord-seal  (phoca  foetida) 

a-H'a-H  ndt-'eq 

a'Hsa'H  ndtseq 

a-H-Qa-H  ndtsia 

is'uanisa-rpoq  is  peeping  through        qas-oriawoq  is  quiet  (the 

it-uanisa-rpoq  ^^^  ^^^^^^            qat-onawoq      '^^^*^«^'  °'' 

^  ^        *■        ^          the  sea) 

itsuanisa'rpoq  qatsoriawoq 

it'UatrpoTi  — 


'g  ]  WGr.  72°  N.  lat.  (Up.)     oqa-'^'geq  a  word     ajornakdw'Qaqa'''q  it  is  damned 
s]  WGr.  71°— 60°  N.  lat.    oqa-'^seq  ajornakd"s-aqcr=q  P°^^" 

s]  EGr.  66°  N.  lat.  (Amm.)  ora-"'sia  [ajornakajeqa-''q\ 
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tarqarsu't  a  looking-glass  erqortdf  clothes  which  have  been  washed 

tap-arsu't  ep'ortdt 

tarqarse't  erqortdt 

kalerqip-a'  he  gets  an  inkling  of  something       nerqiwiane(?)  on  or  at  his  table 
kalepip'tt'  nep'iwiane 

—  nerqiwiane 

d^k'orpa'  he  divides  it.  cuts  it  into  pieces   sdhaq  a  thin-haired  skin    — 

a^yorpa-  sdyaq  tiyaq  a  he-seal 

d"k"nrpa'  sdk-aq  tik-di 

\nik-erA07io  setting  a  snare  for  it  (the  bird),  catching  it  in  a  snare 
\niyerXo7io 


ajiri'isoq  one  who  is  good  mancs'oq  that  which  is  uneven       ka*Qoriane  soon 

)ajoii'it-oq  manrt'oq  kaPorane 

I  ajori'itsoq  manctsoq  katsorane 

\ajiri-M'Qeri  manctse-ri  k^at-Q'ernan'e 

nuQ-dt  hair  (plur.)  of  the  head     qis'up'a'  he  scratches  it     — 
nuPdt  qiPup-cv  a't'a'rpoq  is  j-awning 

nutsdt  qitsup'a-  aHsa-rpoq 

nid-Qak'a  qit-qip-a'  a-^sa'rpori 

qawari' amis' dt  (or  -ni'sdf)  — 

qauari-arnitsdt  people  from  the  south      qaq'orarpa'i  piles  them  up 

qawari- arnitsdt  — 

qawari' arnits^ an  qat'qerarpa'  flings  it  ashore 
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s-,g]  WGr.  71° — 60°     ^awas-a  here  it  is!  ias'a  there  it  is;  there  is  that! 

t-,ts]  EGr.  66°  (Amm.)   tamat'a  now  immediately     tdtsa 

s]  WGr.  72° — 60°    puise  a  seal         asasw  the  one  he  loves 

I  ]  E  Gr.  66°  puile  a  seal  asalw  the  one  whose  property  he  takes 


[t]]  WGr.  72°N.lat.  (Up.) 

/•  ]  WGr.  72°— 60°  (NGr.,  SGr.) 

t-  ]  EGr.  66°  (Amm.) 


kdHuna'Suit  (kutattoq  pronunciation) 
qa:^): una' r suit  the  large  Europeans 
qaH'una-q 


]  WGr.   72° — 60°       u^X-ut  days      W^X'ume  today      u^"/Corpoq  it 
]  E  Gr.  66°  (Amm.)    uH'un  ut'ume  ut'tderpori 

j  a?:uaq  a  hole  made  in  the  ice  (to  fish  or  breathe        aX'eroq  jaw-bone 
]  at-ua  through)  ut'erue 

]  pi^X'uarna  may  you  be  happy     pi^'^l'u^o  [-fio]  on  account  of  that 
]  piH-uarna  piH'brio 


j  ]  W  Gr.  76°  N.  lat.  (C.  York)    kijima  I  alone  — 

s]  WGr.  72° — 60°  kisima  -^•as^/l;  (suffix)  evil,  repulsive 

j  ]  E  Gr.  66°  (Amm.)  kij-t'arma  I  alone      -kajik    (e.  g.  nanekajik, 

p']  WGr.  72°  N.  lat.  (Up.)        -pik  (suffix)  place      kisarpik  anchoring  ground 
^  ]  WGr.  71°— 60°  N.  lat.        -^rik  kisarpik 

p-  ]  E  Gr.  66°  N.  lat.  (Amm.)      -pi7i  kisarpiri 

sarpaq  current     sima"^p'a  what  (is)  that  there !     ki^p'at  servants 
savipaq  suna''^(pa  ki^tp'at 

sarpaq  suna-'^p-a  ki^'^p'at 

a^p'arXia  side-room     sap'iortoq  a  smith     iJai-pdk'dt-a-rpoq  he  i^ 
a-^farXiai^)  safp'iortoq  ilar^d/rdt'a-rpoq 

ap-arsea  —  — 
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pis-awa,  ins'ua  ag'kcoq  spits  blood  a^'urtorpoq  bears  a  burdeu, 

vitjsau-a-  he  will  get  it     aHarpo-q  (l^emoptysis)  ^^.^^jow  transports 

^  '  °  ^    ^  ^    ^  somethini: 


care  of 


sor/,0  just  like         ///o  house  i?.'orsuaq  a  large  house 

sorto  [it'o]  it'hva  his  house         it'ertuaq 

has  become  day  (C^'A-arpoq  he  is  departing  orhiicoq  he  is  falling 

crH'arpoTi  otioxq 

aXeq  a  long-tailed  duck  (anas       aX'at'O'q  a  young  seal      mara/:nk  hoy,  morass 
at-erajik  glacialis)  af-ate'^  marat'Qitk 

ernerAuqo  {-tio)  doing  it  im-      oqarhme  speaking      a/:uiarq  a  strap  (of  hide) 
ernertbrio  mediately         orartune  atHna'q 


nanokasik  sisamat  four  j  ]  ibid,  piriiijuk  a  blister 

it-ekajik)  (names)        ^sPamat  ^]  \bi(\.  pnTiit-ar/  a  gulls' dunghill 


—  oqarpzTia'  he  says  to  him 

iX'oqaripik  place  where  there  are  houses,  settlement       oqar^iqcr  (-^«") 
it-erarpiri  orarpi^a- 

serpdt  black  guillemots       ka'^p-it  coffee       sip'orpw  wrings  the  water  out  of  it 
sercpdt  ka^fit  si"'(p'orpa'        (the  skin,  the  clothing) 


exaggerating  (in  his  story)  — 

ti"<p'uarpa'  spits  it  out  with  a  breath 
tip'ukarpn- 
XXXI.  13 
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11.     Consonantal  differentiations 

?•  ]  WGr.  72°  (Up.)     pa-'Tortoq^        ;^,  v^  ]  WGr.  76°  (C.Yorl^)    ;msa?? a*  my  cap. 
creeping 

//   1  W  Gr.  69°  (Jkh.)  pcr^'^nortoq 

i      ^  ,         r        WGr.  71°— 60°         ndsara 

m  J  S  Gr.  pcr^nnortoq 

njEGr.  66°  pa-'n-norto{q)     7i     ]  EGr.  66°  (Amm.)        [po"q^a)  -fia  my 


71  ]  WGr.  76°  iC.York)  fuluriaq  a  raven  qilahuiaTi  a  white  whale     — 

ri  ]  WGr.  72°  (Up.)        tuluriaq  qilaluTiaq       ^^^^^J^^^^^      niwiufpik 

IV     \\Gv.ll{Omnq.)  tuhiwaq  qilaluwaq  nnviiiwak 

g  J  WGr.,  SGr.  tuhiqaq  qilaluwaq  niwiuqak 

J  EGr.  (Amm.)  tidua  qilaUqaq[?)  or  qvaliwaq   — 


71      ]  WGr.  72°  (Up)  ncr"'7ioq  is  at  an  end      a.^\oq  it  is  rotten     asatioq  he  loves 

WGr. 

ic        7;io_gQO  na-^'n-oq  a-"woq  asawoq 

w'(?)]  EGr.  66°  ncrwori  a-^tcoTi  — 

'"A"  ]  WGr.  72°  (Up.)         ki^^humiarpa-  bears  it  on  the  arm,  holds  it  lifted 

^y  ]  WGr.  7 1  °  (Omnq.)  ki^'yumiarpa- 

''^'s'  ]  WGr.,  S  Gr.  ki^'s'umiarpa- 

H-  ]  E.Gr.  66°  ki'H-umiarpa- 

k]  WGr.  72°— 66°?  (NGr.)    ko-roq  valley,  chasm 
(^1  WGr.  66°— 60°  (SGr.)       qo-roq 
q  ]  E  Gr.  66°  (Aram.)  qo-ro-q 


/[•  ]  NGr.     i^Tperpoq  is  singing  a     er^Jiuseq  a  bottle,  jar     — 

•ifl'uaq  ( 

offish 


tif  ]  SGr.      irn-erpoq      diura-song     gyf^useq  inrifi-uaq  (a  kind 


71'  ]  EGr.     ('"ii'erpoTi  er^^'7iuse{q)  iTi'iTi'uaq 


71  ]  NGr.     unifiria-t  he  stays  with  them  (on  the  journey) 
g  ]  SGr.      unicp-i^a't 
u-  ]  E  Gr.     unip'iwaH 
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with  the  place  o  f  a  r  t  i  c  u  1  a  t  i  o  n  moved. 

"'?[]  WGr.  72°  (Up.)  a"tio)'qa-ra  speaks    p- ]  N  Gr.  op-a.ivoq  p-  ]  ilop-aq 

to  him  harshly,  reproaches  him                (the  boat)  rolls  the  right  side 

""''•               aicorqa-ra                   iv]  S  Gr.    uicwwoq  r^  ]  ilor<paq 

71°— 60°  ofthekavak 


iv 


m  \  E  Gr.  66°  amorqa-ica-  p-  ]  E  Gr.   orqa'ivori 


a  blue-bottle       t'j'tia'q  tusk  (of  a       wriaq  codfish               eqaluTiaq  salmon-trout 

tu-ria-q  ^^'^^^"^  ^*^-)   u'tvaq                          eqalmvaq 

to'^d'q  y'<f«2                            eqaluriaq 

—  yM?a,  plur.  o'^kdn       eqaloraq 

piumaiioq  he  is  willing,  aVa-°7ioq  is  something    qupirioq  it  is   pa^'7iii7ia  up  there 

he  wishes  else  or  some-                cleft         (toward  the  east) 

pkimauoq  ciA'cr^u-oq    one  else,  is     qupitvoq         pmvu7ia 

a  stranger 

pi-maori  at-a'"woTi                        qupiwo-q         — 

A:-]  (C.York)     ik-e-{'f)  «i"  ]  (ibid.)  /"l-m  those 
WGr. 


72°-60°      ^^'^  *^^^^'  ^''^^*  '''''' 


(ibid.)  i^'A'it 
t-  ]EGr.  rPileqd,'  it  is  very  cold       "'^  ]  (ibid.)  iH-'in  o\  iH- il^n 


Ar  ]  (Up.)  kanoriip'it  (kutafoq  pronunciation)  how  are  you? 


WGr.  72°-60°  qanorip-it 


fiit/fus'aq  copper,  brass        m-  ]  (ibid.)  quni'orsorpoq  (the  sun)  is  peeping  out 
katrus'aq  ri'  ]  (ibid.)  qitrj/orsorpoq 

]  (ibid.)    - 
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Hi.     Vocalic 


i[u) 

i  [u] 
i 


WGr.  76°  (C.York)  iliicerqiirik  a  stone-cellar,  stone-pit 

WGr.  72°  (Up.)  — 

WGr.  71°  (Omnq.)  ih^'erqmvik  {iluweq) 

WGr.  (SGr.)  iliweq 

E  Gr.  (Amm.)  ilisi,  plur.  lierqin  (name  of  a  place) 

cf.  Iliwerme't,  the  inhabitants  of  Ilerqin. 


«  ]  WGr.  7l°-66°?  i/w/ce^  a  grave  ituwneq  a,  ^a,&si,  xaWej  kalim'eq  di  chdAw, 

riSGr.  iliweq  itiwneq   ^^^^'l^^''}'^''  kalP^weq      ""^^ 

-■  -^  _  fjords) 

i  ]  E  Gr.  [iliweq)  iti^'weyi  kcdiweq 


?/ ]  WGr.     dA'erqut  the  jaw-bones       d?,-naq  hole  in  the      alus'arjxr  is  licking 
/  ]  EGr.      at-erqin  dt-iira{q)        ^^®         alitorpcr  ^^^^1' 

]  ise7'(piqiqamiuk  when  he  went  in  to  him     kipitilik  one  who  has  teeth 
]  iserjnpqaniu'k  kiptilik 

]  ncrHsut  short  ones         misarmiutaq  a  little  bird  (of  the  sparrow 
]  U(ctit  short  trousers       narsarmulaTi  taraily) 

]  piriiijdk  a  blister    pisutoq  one  that  walks     puiaersuaq  a  large  seal 

]  piriilccq  pisit'ori  (one  that  walks)   imilertiwa[q)  a  grouud- 

a  bear  seal  (phoca  barbata^ 

]  takore'runiuk  if  he  sees  him         tcr'nicmik-nt  that  time,  in  those 
]  takere-rinuk  ta-'nuoiihit  times 


o]  WGr.     dX'dt'O-q  a  young  seal     dA'croq  a  jaw-bone     amaroq  a  wolf 

e  ]  E  Gr.       dt-dt-e"/j  dt-ereyj  amare  (now  only  ap- 

plied to  persons 

]  nanokusik  the  naughty  bear  sdnasoq  one  who  makes  (build.^ 

]  nanekajik  (name  of  a  person)         sanaleri  ®*^'^  something 
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d  i  fl'e  re  11 1  i  alio  n  s. 

is-itKfa  (interjectiou :)  I  should 

Ksink-a     ^^^'^  thought  that 

iisii(<fa 

\nsiu(p'a 

usi  ip-a 


ajhi-ilaq  or  aji"'ri'ilaq  is  good,  is  not  bad 

ajuii'ilaq 

ajuri-ilaq 

ajiti-ilari 


hihc's-arpoq  pulls  aud  jerks  qairuarpoq  froths; 

kali^rs-arpoq        ^^  ''^''  *«  qap'iorpoq  ^^^^^  >^\f «-  tig-ikcvwoq 

,    ; .,                         advance  ^  ^       /   ^         sautly  ^  ^        and  tide 

kalitarporj^  qap'tala-rpori  — 


tig'ukccwoq  drifts  on  the 
sea  for  wind 


at-siu?Miqo  [-rio]  naming  him         ilwnio  a  fetus         inuk  human  being,  Eskimo 


ut'^Ct'UCj^O 

ki"'^-cr''//a  I  am  a  servant 

kiup-a-'?/a  he  has  me  as  his 
servant 

iiakenui't  its  or  his  sinews 
mikeriwr  {-tvac?)  strength 


ilimiaii 


inik[?),  €• 


qalequtcn  a  cover,  the  outer        qeqoq  clay,  chalk 

qaleqita-t     ^°^'^"°°  ^^ J.^^^"        qeqik 
thina-  ^  -^ 


piara7i;uaq  one  of  the  young  (of     piiiasut  three 
^;irtr«?? •  iwasik  (?)     ^"  animal) 


.SiXv^^  ice  (plur.) 
sikit 


takmtoTia  I  see 
tak^iwo^a 


piTiasm 

takuwit  (or  -t't)  do  you  see  (it) 
takive',  takiivin 


tusarnersumik  something  that  is  delightful  to  hear  (Instrumentalis) 
tiisarnersimik 


aiiore  the  wind     kiriorna^ut  {-riut)  after  him  or  it    mar'Ank  two    nano[q)  a  bear 
«'«^''^  kijernapt  marXe  waw'e^  (obsolete) 


tap-arsfj't  a  mirror         najorpa-tit  he  is  dwelling  with  you 
tarqarse-t  >u-jerpa-tU{?) 
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i,a]  WG.  76°  (C.York)     niTiHk  a  snare  (for  birds)     ha-milari  3^es  of  course, 
e     ]  WG.  72°  (Up.)            7ii7i^eq  ri\ila)  ^®^' 

a     ]  WG.  71°— 60°  niri^aq,  ni^aq  a'p[ila) 

ci,i]  EG.  66°  (Amm.)         nhia-  a-niila-,  cmilcr,  r 


IV.     Denalization 

w,  ^  ]  W  Gr.     hiuk  a  huraau  being     limit  human  beings      inori'ortoq  one  that 

^  ,^         e-  or  e'tvm  or  hiov'orta'  lier  new- 

E  Gr. 

§•  <;  *i7iik?  e'we- 

J  krnalik  one  who  has  a  face  intvne  in  its  place,  nest,  lair 

kcalirj  an  owl  ina'tie  or 

m"«g  in  the  stump-bed 

]  kiTiua'^m  his  descendants     kiriumut  back,  again     ki^utccc  his  teeth 
ki^iwa'ui  ki^imut  ki^itcn 

—  (or  knnut?)  (or  krt(n?) 


1  shall  try  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  chief  phonetical 
peculiarities  of  the  Greenlandic  dialects  so  far  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  get  information  about  them*). 

The  stock  of  sounds  found  in  the  phonetical  analysis  of 
the  language  (v.  p  .81)  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole 
of  West  Greenland  except  in  the  Ujjernawik  District,  where 
three  of  the  long  aspirated  fricatives  are  absent;  the  fourth,  the 
/-sound  is  possibly  modified  in  more  cases  than  in  the  one 
which  1  noted  down  (v.  p.  192),  but  it  occurs  in  a  great  many 
words  which  I  took  note  of  in  JJpernawik^  so  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  fate  as  the  related  sounds  [p  y  (f,  among 
which,  however,  it  would  always  occupy  a  peculiar  position). 


*)  With  respect  to  the  musical  accent,   I  shall  simply  refer  to  what   I  have 
said  about  that  subject  in   g  22. 
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cr"fi'0'q  yes  is  said 
r/ld-{q) 


imiwa  such  a  one,  thus 
itnari'a  thus 


and  loss  of  sounds. 

has  become  a  human  being,  is  born      inuiaqati^ct  H/ct)  crowds  of  human  beings 
born  child  ine^'qati^ct 

(or  fwiaqitiqct?) 

hiimcpa  is  he  (or  it)  in  (in  the  house)?  irierXaqamik  when  they  had  travelled  a  while 
inimcpa  or  eq^erta^amik 

cmcpa  — 

kiiiorna  after  that,  later  on     niiviarsiaq  unmarried  woman,  maid 
ki^e^rna  ncjarsia-q 


The   consonant-system   in   the   dialects   of 
Oommannaq     •^•i^'     Upernawik 


Stopped  ' 

Consonants  [ 

Open  [ 

Consonants  i 

(Fricatives)  ' 


uvula  back  point 

lip 

uvula 

bacli  point 

lip 

rj        71        n 

m 

''1 

n     >f 

m 

7        k        t 

P 

<1 

k         t 

l> 

>'       «f      ./ ' 

IV 

r 

J  I 

w 

P       /.      «  ^^ 

<f 

i>- 

voiced 
voiceless 

voiced 
voiceless 


North  of  Oommannaq^  then,  p-  y  (f  are  replaced  by  q' 
(=  rq)  k-  and  p'.  Not  always,  but  yet  to  a  great  extent  t-  (South 
Greenlandic  ts)  is  replaced  by  s-  or  «,  and  likewise  in  many 
significant  cases,  r  is  replaced  by  'q  and  w  by  //,  this  last  for 
instance  in  the  3  pers.  ind.  of  all  the  verbs  which  otherwise  in 
Greenland  end  in  -ivoq.  but  in    Upernawik  in  -tjoq. 
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As  for  the  vowels,  we  find  occasionally  i  for  n  {aji^-ilaq 
or  rather  [aji'^fiilaq]  for  ajuii'ilaq).  il  is  said  to  be  more  fre- 
quent than  elsewhere  {perqil^Xo^io  for  peyqu^ Xofio  etc.)*).  On 
the  whole,  the  vowels  seem  to  become  more  strongly  fronted 
and  palatalized  than  farther  south. 

These  peculiarities  of  the  V^oernawik  dialect  present  them- 
selves in  a  strange  light  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  kutdt-nt 
phenomenon  is  especially  common  in  this  part  of  Greenland 
(cf.  g  30).  The  organs  of  speech  here  seem  to  have  a  special 
tendency  to  a  childish  pronunciation  of  the  words. 

About  the  language  at  Gape  York,  only  very  little  is 
known.  The  people  at  TJpernawik  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  them  on  expedition  ships,  say:  "We  understand 
them  very  well  and  use  the  same  language,  yet  theirs  is  some- 
what strange  {iminikkut),  and  when  they  talk  together  rapidly 
with  each  other,  we  cannot  understand  them".  It  seems  as  if 
they  in  several  cases  have  j,  or  a  similar  voiced  sound,  for  s**). 
Furthermore  it  appears  from  the  lists  of  words  that  they  almost 
regularly  in  the  final  position  have  h  for  #,  /^  for  k,  also  per- 
haps sometimes  '/^  for  q***).  I  have  not  otherwise  met  with  this 
in  isolated  words  in  the  present  West-Greenlandic  language, 
but  only  in  connected  speech,  when  t  and  A:  occur  between 
two  vowels  (su't  nko  >  siyn-uko^]]. 

All  in  all,  then,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  between 


*)  M.  Morch:  Avangnip  tung&ne  oqalugpalarusiaq  (a  little  account  from 
North  Greenland,  hom  Ikorsuit],  in  Atuagagdliutit  1900,  no.  2,  p.  19. 

**)  Pastor  Morch  in  Upcrnawik  writes  to  me:  "Those  natives  of  Cape 
York  which  Peary  brought  with  him  were  not  kutaftut;"  [cf.  p.  179] 
"1  spoke  with  two  of  them  who  had  come  ashore  ;  they  spoke  like  the 
Greenlanders  here,  but  they  pronounced  .s  indistinctly.  They  said  aqago 
takuJHvaffit  instead  of  aqago  takussuvagit  (I  shall  see  you  to  morrow), 
liijima  instead  of  kisima  (1  alone)". 

'*)  When  Kroeber  writes  tunirng  (corresponding  to  the  South  Greenlandic 
tnneq,    an    inhabitant  of  the   inland),    this    may  perhaps    be    rewritten 
phonetically  as  [fnne?^]. 
'■  what  fare)  thev? 
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the  dialects  of  Cape  York  and  of  Upenimvik,  even  if  only 
slight. 

The  difference  between  the  dialect  of  Upernawik  and 
South  Greenlandic  must  be  considerable,  if  those  natives  of 
Ujjernawik  are  to  be  believed  who  declared  that  they  could  not 
understand  a  South  Greenlander  at  all  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  single  words.  Even  as  far  north  as  in  the  Oomman- 
naq  District  1  met  Greenlanders  who  thought  that  people  from 
Upernawik  talked  very  differently  from  themselves. 

Upernawik  and  Oommannuq  have  in  common  the  sporadic 
occurrence  of  '/[  instead  of  r  between  two  vowels:  nerpwdq  (he 
is  eating)  for  neriivoq  etc. 

Common  to  the  whole  of  >iorth  Greenland  all  the  way  from 
Upernmvik  to  Atto  [Agto]  is  the  use  of  ri  for  g.  According 
to  private  information*),  the  ^-sound  does  not  begin  to  be  in 
common  use  before  at  Holstensborg  and  from  there  toward  the 
south  as  far  as  Nanortalik  in  the  Julianehaab  District,  accord- 
ingly in  "Middle  Greenland"  (about  60°— 67°  N.  lat.).  To  the 
south  of  the  Eskimo  settlement  Ik'okasik^  which  lies  south  of 
the  last  mentioned  trading-place,  //  is  again  used  instead  of  ^. 
Yet  I  have  found  ^  used  sporadically  in  North  Greenland,  both 
in  Disko  Bay  and  Oommannaq  Fjord  (cf.  ^,  8),  but  ^/  is  every- 
where the  most  frequent.  In  the  Upernawik  dialect,  I  got  the 
same  impression,  although  the  incompleteness  of  my  investiga- 
tions there  leave  me  in  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the  two 
sounds  is  most  predominant. 

Also  the  sound-group  r?/  (or  r?/,  -q)  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  North  Greenlandic  as  opposed  to  the  South  or  Middle 
Greenlandic  rn  (sometimes  rni).  Examples  of  this  are  given  in 
g  8,  p.  82  (cf.  Chr.  Rasmussen  GrOnl.  Grammatik  p.  15). 


*)  From  the  present  director  of  Godthaab  Seminary,  who  at  my  inijuiry 
took  the  trouble  to  test  the  pronunciation  of  Greenlanders  from  all  parts 
of  the  west  coast  in  a  number  of  words  where  South  Greenlanders 
proiHiunre  the  soiiiid   (j. 
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With  respect  to  the  use  of  t  and  .^,  West  Greenland  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  South  Greenlanders  use  the 
sound-combination  fs;  instead  of  this,  long  t  is  used  north  of 
HolstensborgC?!  as  far  as  the  north  coast  of  Co wmawwag' Fjord ; 
in  the  Upernmvik  District  we  find  in  these  cases  s  or  g  (post- 
palatalized  and  usually  long). 

Long  s  lor  in  Kleinschmidl's  orthography  ss),  which  is 
common  to  all  of  West  Greenland,  has  a  peculiarly  modified 
articulation  in  South  Greenland  by  which  it  becomes  different 
from  the  short  s.  This  peculiarity  also  constitutes  one  of  the 
differences  between  South  Greenlandic  and  North  Greenlandic, 
but,  since  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the.  South  Greenlandic  pronunciation  by  hearing  it  myself, 
I  do  not  know  in  how  far  this  s-  resembles  the  Ujjeniawik  q-- 
sound  (cf.  g  9). 

The  dialect  of  AmmassaUk  in  East  Greenland  has  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities:  q'  k-  p-  instead  of  p'  y  (f,  likewise  t'  for 
X'  (in  the  language  of  Upernawik  /•  is  usual,  in  the  language 
of  Anrns-alik,  rarei.  Furthermore  /  (7?i  is  to  a  large  extent 
used  instead  of  n,  e  instead  of  o,  these  vowels  having  become 
unrounded ;  this  is,  to  be  sure,  unusual  in  Upernawik,  but  it 
is  not  altogether  unknown.  —  The  g-sound  seems  to  be  usual 
in  East  Greenlandic,  whereby  it  is  connected  with  South  Green- 
landic on  the  west  coast.  Likewise  this  dialect  is  no  doubt 
connected  with  South  Greenlandic  in  its  use  of  ts  (i.  e.  tg) 
where  the  middle  belt  on  the  west  coast  has  ^  (Jakobshavn 
— Oommannaq)  and  the  Upernawik  dialect  q\  Thus,  from 
a  phonetical  point  of  view,  it  deviates  from  the  dialect  of 
Upernaivik  in  two  essential  points,  a  fact  which  makes  me 
hesitate  to  assume  a  very  close  connection  between  these  two 
dialects. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  peculiarities 
are  piled  up  in  the  language  of  Jnras-alik,  which  bears 
evidence    of  having   been   isolated   for  a  Ions:  time.     When  the 
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language  at  Smith  Sound  and  in  Vpenimrik  District  is  more 
closely  examined  some  time,  it  will  probably  be  possible  to 
decide  how  great  importance,  if  any,  is  to  be  attached  to  tiie 
points  of  resemblance  between  these  dialects.  Perhaps  it  is 
already  worth  while  noticing  the  scattered  instances  where  the 
East  Greenlanders  just  like  the  natives  of  Cape  York,  have  j 
instead  of  s  and  /  instead  of  a  (i-m  =  cfp).  —  The  language  of 
Am-as'alik  is  especially  striking  for  its  frequent  change  of  q 
to  ;•  and  for  its  peculiar  cases  of  the  loss  of  a  nasal  consonant 
between  two  vowels  within  the  verv  stems  of  words. 


§  32.  Dialects  outside  of  Greenland.  The  object  I 
now  have  in  mind  is  with  the  help  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
phonetical  nature  of  the  Greenlandic  language,  to  make  some 
conjectures  with  respect  to  the  phonetics  of  the  more  distant 
dialects  west  of  Davis  Strait,  to  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
follow  the  Greenlandic  system  of  sounds  in  them,  and  to  com- 
pare the  various  deviations  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their 
sounds  and  word-forms. 

Since  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  living,  spoken  language,  I  shall  try  to  get  along  as  well  as 
possible  with  what  there  is  to  be  had  of  written  specimens  of 
these  dialects. 

Il  is  convenient  to  begin  with  the  dialect  of  I^abrador, 
which  is  best  known. 

In  form,  the  consonant  system  of  this  dialect  corresponds 
fully  to  the  South  Greenlandic  system.  There  are  the  four 
stopped  consonants  ^q  k  t  p)^  the  four  voiced  fricatives  [r  q  I  tv\, 
and  the  four  nasals  (the  group  nj  occurs).  With  respect  to 
the  unvoiced  fricatives,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  judge  from 
Hourquin's  description  of  the  consonants  (Gr.  g  5 — 6),  that  at 
least    three    of  them   occur.     In  the  Labrador  orthography,  f^o'] 
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is  indicated  by  fA,  rg.  \y-\  by  gg^  vg^).  [/•]  by  dl  {rl,-vl\',  hv 
corresponds  to  the  Greenlandic  fe] .  as  in  nihvak^  a  fern, 
=  Gv.  i(i<fak\  they  are  both  unvoiced,  but  the  Labrador  sound 
is  probably  slightly  less  open  than  the  Greenlandic  sound.  It 
is  rare.  The  s- sounds  seem  to  be  just  as  loosely  articulated 
as  in  Greenland  and  seem  here  too  to  be  of  a  double  nature 
(Bourquin  Gr.  §  8 — 9).  [q\  is  used  in  Labrador  as  in  South 
Greenland,  but  in  North  Greenlandic  it  is  changed  to  \ri\. 

The  phonetical  elements  of  the  two  languages  seem  on 
the  whole  to  correspond  to  each  other:  on  closer  comparison, 
however,  we  fnid  not  a  few  cases  of  sound-shiftings,  just  as 
there  are  also  various  grammatical-morphological  and  lexico- 
graphical differences.  Here  only  the  phonetical  relations  will 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

[g — w]  L.  ogak  [yga^]  codfish,  tidlugak  \tuluQ?^<i\  raven,  togivf 
[^ygagj  walrus  tusk ;  West  Greenlandic  has  in  these  words  in 
some  districts  -waq^^  in  other  districts  -Qciq,  cf.  §  30  (p.  194—195). 
A  blue-bottle  is  in  Labrador  called  niuiKwak,  in  Greenland  the 
suffix  is  -leak  or  -qak.  The  verbal  suffix  in  Labrador  is  -lok  [icdq] 
just  as  in  the  greater  part  of  West  Greenland  (but  Lp.  -fioq). 

[t — 6]  [j — s\  t  and  especially  j  have  in  a  number  of  cases 
in  Greenlandic  passed  into  s,  while  in  Labrador  they  have 
remained  unchanged,  j  is  therefore  much  rarer  in  Greenlandic 
than  in  Labrador.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  proved 
some  phonetical  law  for  these  transitions,  especially  for  the 
change  of  j. 

1  take  the  opportunity  here  also  to  cite  a  number  of 
parallel  examples  from  the  more  distant  dialects  in  order  to 
be  able  to  refer  to  a  complete  survey  whenever  1  find  it  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  the  following  investigation. 

Where  there  is  no  remark  to  the  contrary,  the  word  in 
the  second  column  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  corresponding 
word  in  the  first  column. 


*=)  Except  in  the  word  magcfuk,  wliere  //// =  [/>],  of.  lioiiriiuin  Gr.  ?.  6,  note. 
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Labi'  a  (lor  t 
sittamat  four 
itterpok  goes  in 
makitek,  hip,  loin 
ittigak  toe 
qarritak  brain 
illitarsivok  he  knows 
keta  a  little;  just  now 
ipte  juice  in  plants  or  meat 

Labrador  j 
qejnk  wood,  kindling  wood 
puije  a  seal 
tje  an  eye 
ijerpa  hides  it 
angijok  large 

■^/oA*  (participial  suffix) 
-ujak    (nominal  suffix)    resem- 
bling something 
-ujcrrpok  (verbal  suffix)  it  re- 
sembles something 
-rkijak  which  is  something  in 
a  higher  degree 
mijak  summer 

Labrador  (;' 
igalatjat  windows 
tinymitjat  birds 
uvloritjat  stars 
ajntjat  boils 
totjak  ^ 

kitjarpok  is  warm 
katjarekpok  has  got  a  deep  voice 


G  r  e  e  n  1  a  n  d  ,« 
sisamat 
iserpoq 
makiseq 
isiqaq 
qaraseq 
ilisarsivoq 

krsa  finally,  at  length 
i"'S'eq 

Greenland  .s 
qisi(k 
puise 
is-e 

is'erpcr 
ariiso-q 

-soq 

-lisaq 

-nsa'rpoq 

-rqiscrrpoq     does     something 
carefully,  exactly 
aJ^saq 

Greenland  s- 
i^alas-df 
tinvis-dt 
u?:oris'at 
ajus'dt 
tfjs'aq  • 
kis'arp'oq 
qas'arip'oq 


'  The  chief  beam  in  the  roof  nf  an  Eskimo  house  or  at  thf  top  of  a  tent 
supporting  the  smaller  cross-beams. 
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kutjmyok  gets  the  head  down 

kus-arpoq 

kutjangavok    has  the  head  bent 

down 
itjuarpa  imitates  him 

ki(S'a?iaii'oq 
is'uarpa' 

itje  frost,  cold 

is-e 

katjiikpok   hammers  or  beats  on 
something 

kasup'oq 

ketjiorpok  chops  or  hews  wood 

{?)qis'iarpoq  is  out  in  a  boat  to 
fetch  driftwood 

kutjinek  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream 

kus'ineq 

itjivok  has  got  something  in  his  eye 

is'ip'oq 

Labrador  ts 

Greenland  *'•  or  *' 

adsinga  his  portrait 

as-iria 

appertsuk  a  question 

apersu't 

dtsnk   I  do  not   know,   I  do  not 

i'ia'sik  no,  I  will  not  do  it  ^ 

think  so 

\?astikiaq  perhaps,  I  do  not  know 

mnutsuk  a  young  one 

inu'Sid-oq 

kautsiovok  is  wet 

qa-'^serpoq 

neitsarpok  is  on  the  look-out  on 
a  hill 

udsip'oq 

Labrador  ts 

S.  Greenland  ts  (N.  Gr.  t-) 

aclsa  father's  sister 

atsak 

atsit  sleeves 

atsit  (plur.  of  a'q) 

dtsivok  he  brings 

a'tsiwoq 

atsikpoq  it  is  down,  is  in  the  deep 

at-sip-oq 

aulatsivok  puts  it  in  motion 

a-<^'ldtsiivoq 

ikkitsijut  a  burning-glass 

ikitsisit  matches 

itsek  yolk  of  an  egg 

itsik  white  of  an  egg 

itset  tent-skins,    skins   that  have 
been  sewed  together 

itsdt 

itsorpok  goes  out  to  look  around 

itsorpoq 

itsuarpok  looks  in  (or  out)  through 
a  window,  door  etc. 

itsuarpoq 

Mostlv  used  bv  children. 
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katsungavok  he  is  lazy,  negligent 
(in  his  work) 

katsorpoq 

kippitserpa    is    homesick ,    feels 
great  longing 

kipit'Sdp-oq 

kotsikpok  is  high,  is  situated  high 

qut-sip-oq 

kutsok  resin,  colophony 

kutsuk 

minnitjsivok  leaves   him    out   in 
distributing  (food  etc.) 

minitsiivoq 

okiitsek  this  place  (which  is  pointed 

at) 

ukutseq 

-titsivok  (verbal  intransitive  suffix) 

-titsiivoq 

-tsiak  (adjectival  suffix)   tolerably 
big  or  little,  of  moderate  size 

-tsiaq 

Labrador  pj^  vj 

Greenland  "■.9- 

tipjarluk  (B.)  drift  timber  etc. 

ti"^s-ar)aik 

kipjaut  a  pair  of  scissors 

ki^^S'arpa'  he  cuts  his  hair 

kavjek  a  whirl 

ka-^'^^seq 

ivjovok  it  is  thick 

('"S'liwoq 

Labrador  kj  qj 

Greenland  g* 

nakjuk  a  horn 

ticiQ-uk 

sigjak  strand,  coast 

sig'aq 

ugjuk  seal  (phoca  barbata) 

UQ-uk 

kogjuk  a  swan 

qitQ'xk 

tugjut  a  stretcher  ^ 

tucut 

koakjuk  a  sharp  edge 

qiUlQ'uk 

Labrador  rj,  rq 

Greenland  rs- 

morjuppok   sinks  down  deep  (in 
snow  etc.j 

)norsnp-oq 

kargjoq  an  arrow 

qarsoq 

nerqjut  a  large  land-auimal  (bear 

nersut 

etc.) 
ergerpok  becomes  visible,  can  be 


erserpoq 


seen 


'  a  stretcher  with  which  the  siiin  covering  is  tightened  when  it  is  being 
put  on  the  boat. 
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Labrador  gg  [y\ 
aggak  a  finger • 
iggcik  suow-spectacles 
kiggerpok  jumps 
akigek  a  ptarmigan 


Greenland  q- 

ig'cr'k 

qiqerpoq 

aqig'eq 


Labrador  pi- 


Greenland  ^"Q" 


nagvdk  a  find,  something  which      nd^^'Q'crq 
is  found 


IS  A 1  a  s  k  a  fj,  dj 

Labr.  fsj- 

NGr.  t- 

SGr.  ts 

\tj]  nutge  hair  of  the  head 

nutset 

\t- 

1  nut'dt 

[ts\  nutsdt 

netge  ringed  seal 

netsek 

ndteq 

ndt-seq 

utyii  vulva 

utsuk 

iit'uq 

utsuk 

i'gutyd  humble  hee 

igupsak 

iriut'aq 

ipitsak 

naityud  short 

naitok 

ncvH'oq 

na'Hsoq 

kainiHynd  near 

kannitok 

qcoiit-oq 

qanit-oq  *-tsoq 

akiHyud  soft 

akkitok 

aq/'t-oq 

aqitsoq 

audlaniunHyund  I  shall 

a-^'A'arn 

idri 

•it'oria 

-tsoria 

not 

go 

cnviinari'tye  (plur.)  go 

away 
crab 

-Use 
putsutit 

-it-e 

-Use 

\dj\piidjutin  claw  of  a 

l^J 

pus'updit 

SW  A 1  a  s  k  a  dj  Lab  r.  ts.  s       N  Gr.  t-,  s  S  Gr.  ts,  s 

id-ji^vak  some  time  ago    itsak  if-ak  itsak 

Ikat'orpoq  or    katsorpoq  or 
qat-0)poq,  cf.  qatsorpoq,  cf. 


be  idle 


he  is  idle 


qasuwoq  he    qasuwoq 
is  tired 


udd[juk  a  cap,  hat  nessak  pi. -set  nds^aq,  nds^aq,  plur.  n'dtsdt 

plur.  n^dt'dt 

\tQ]  nat-shuchlugu   to  pull     nutsukpait  nutsuX'u^o 
out          he  pulls  them 

kadjek  spittle,  spit  qiseq 

[tq]  kchtrHod  1  spit  kesserpoq  he  spits  [s]  qiserpoq 
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Mackenzie  dj  (Petitoti        Labrador  ts,  dj  WGr.  s- 

nudjiapk  echeveau,  | 

plur.  nudjiut^  cf.  nyapk^  nutset  nut'dt,  nutsdt 

plur.  nutgat  | 

tamadja  vraiment  tiunadja  (Bourquin  g  192)  tamas'ci 

mudjia  ceci  mas'ct 

nagdjiuk  (p.  Vll)  or  \ 

,  ju.  ,  I  nakiiik  nac'nk 

nakdjiuk  come  J 

adjipapk  (p.  XLIX)  or        ) 

,   .       ,        .  I  aqqak  ag'ak 

adgipapk  main  j 

[^5]  nekpetchidjoapk   faire  nerisis'o- 

manger 

The  explanation  of  the  distinction  which  has  been  drawn 
between  the  three  kinds  of  .5  in  Greenland  (point-s,  mid-s, 
blade-s,  cf.  g  9)  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  different  origins 
of  the  sound.  But  the  matter  is  not  altogether  clear  to  me ; 
among  other  puzzling  points  is  the  fact  that  the  sounds  in 
Greenlandic  seem  to  pass  over  into  each  other,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  i  have  not  as  a  rule  assigned  them  separate 
symbols  in  my  spelling.  Closer  empirical  investigations  may 
perhaps  throw  light  upon  this  sound  and  its  conditions  in  the 
two  dialects.  The  relation  between  j  and  s  is  the  same  as 
that  between  any  voiced  sound  and  an  unvoiced  sound,  as,  for 
instance,  between  ^  and  y^  or  between  v  and  f.  Yet  in  the 
group  tj  in  tlie  Labrador  language,  1  think  the  j  must  be  un- 
voiced and  accordingly  the  whole  sound-group  very  nearly  related 
to  [3],  cf.  the  description  of,;'  in  Bourquin,  Gr.  §8.  So  where 
this  sound-group  (tj)  is  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  presume 
that  the  transition  from  /  to  s  has  taken  place  through  the 
medium  of  a  voiced  .s-  [z\,  which,  however,  is  probable  for  that 
series  of  cases  where  only  j  is  given.  —  Now  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  by  far  that  Greenlandic  has  got  s  where  the  Labrador 
language  has  j.     Both  languages  have  j  in  words  like  : 

qujawoq  thanks,  ujamik  necklace,  njajroq  stretches  up  over 
XXXI.  14 
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something,  sticks  out,  ujarak  a  stone,  tajaq  bracelet,  wristlet, 
tarajoq  (L.  tarijok)  salt,  salt  water,  pujoq  smoke,  steam,  na'"ja 
a  gull,  ndja'  (L.  najanga]  his  (younger)  sister,  qajaq  kayak,  etc. 

Bourquin  (Gr.  g  8)  seems  to  assume  that  in  the  Labrador 
language  too  s  is  the  original  sound  in  the  words  first  cited 
and  that  the  development  goes  in  the  direction  of  a  change 
from  6'  to  j.  It  is  possible  that  a  tendency  toward  analogy  has 
caused  the  j  to  spread  in  the  Labrador  language,  but  on  the 
whole  it  becomes  evident  on  considering  more  distant  western 
dialects  that  j  is  the  original  and  s  the  secondary  sound  in 
the  words  in  question.  —  That  s  has  the  same  phonetical  value 
in  numerous  words  in  the  two  languages  on  both  sides  of 
Davis  Strait  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove  by  examples. 

[k — q\  The  Labrador  language  has  q  throughout  in  all  the 
same  words  where  this  sound  is  found  in  Greenlandic  (cf.  Bour- 
quin Gr.  §  13  and  g  579).  Yet  Labrador  has  qikkertaq  (island) 
as  over  against  Greenlandic  qeqertaq.  Labrador  ko-roq  (valley) 
agrees  with  North  Greenlandic,  where  South  Greenlandic  has 
qo'roq.  Elderly  people  may,  however,  according  to  Bourquin, 
be  heard  to  use  q  instead  of  k  in  these  words.  —  But  other- 
wise, as  has  been  said,  the  Labrador  language  fully  agrees  with 
Greenlandic  as  far  as  the  sounds  q  and  A-  are  concerned. 

Quite  isolated  stands  the  following  case: 

[k — y^]  L.  aukak^  no  —  farther  north  (in  Labrador?)  naukak 
—  UpGr.  ncrk'a  —  MGr.  and  SGr.  na-ya. 

[rri]  occurs  in  many  words;  with  respect  to  the  occurrence 
of  this  sound  in  Greenlandic,  I  used  to  consider  it  especially 
North  Greenlandic  as  over  against  South  Greenlandic  rn,  until 
I  found  that  Egede  in  his  dictionary  gives  some  forms  with 
rng  as  NGr.  and  others  as  SGr.  —  Ex.: 

L.  forngak    the   angakok's   assistant   spirit    —     SGr.    to'rnaq    — 

NGr.  to'vugak  (Egede) 
L.  akkornycenne  between  —  Gr.  ukorndn'e 
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L.  perngdk  one  who  does  something  for  the  first  time  —  Gr.  pernaq, 

peniitq 
L.  arngoak  an  amulet  —  Gr.  a'rnuaq  —  SGr.  arngvoak  (Egede) 
L.  uerngarpok  is  sleepy  —  Gr.  ii^ernarpoq  —  SGr,  uerngarpok 

(Egede) 

The  vowels  agree  on  the  whole  in  the  two  dialects.  The 
Labrador  language,  like  the  Greenlandic,  has  in  many  words 
the  combination  iij.  But  in  some  cases  Greenlandic  [uj\  and  [t'lj] 
corresponds  to  Labrador  [iv\  ,  a  characteristic  phonetical  inter- 
change of  the  consonantal  and  vocalic  articulations ,  which 
Kleinschmidt  has  already  called  attention  to  iGr.  ^,  7). 

L.  NGi\ SGr.  INWAI. 

ivalo  a  sinew  tijalo  etval'oo,  eya^o 

ivajdrpd  he  steals  it  ujajcrrpa' 

sivapa  he  roasts  it  siap'a'  sujap'ci' 

sivanerpok  it  sounds,  rings  sijdnerpoq    sujdnerpoq 

sivo  the  front  part,  prow  sijo  sujo  she^iva 

icf.  SWAl.  seva}tod  I  emerge  from  the  woods  etc.) 

The  Greenlandic  forms  with  suj-  I  know  chiefly  from  Klein- 
schmidt and  literary  Greenlanders ;  in  North  Greenland,  I  heard 
as  a  rule  the  forms  with  ••<(/-.  But  my  investigation  of  this 
sound-formation  is  not  finished.  A  comparison  between  the 
Greenlandic  and  Labrador  forms  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  t<;- and^'-sounds  in  these  words  are  merely  secondary  sounds 
or  glides  which  have  originated  later  in  the  hiatic  stems. 

Interchange  of  i  and  u^  i  and  a,  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples  : 

[i — u\     L.  issivsukpok  whispers    —   Gr.  ismvsup'oq 
[i — a]     L.  tarijok  salt  —   Gr.  tarajoq 

[a — i\     L.  ikqjorpa  he  helps  him  —   Gr.  ikiorpa' 

it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  differentiations  in  sound 
occur   in    the  stem-words  of  the  everyday  language ;    of  course 

,    14* 
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they  also  appear  in  all  the  suffix-formations  and  derivations 
which  go  back  to  the  words  in  question. 

Beyond  these  cases,  the  phonetical  differences  between  the 
Labrador  language  and  Greenlandic  are  not  great.  When  the 
Labrador  grammar  and  dictionary  frequently  has  mn,  mng,  ps, 
vl  etc.  where  the  Greenlandic  orthography  (Kleinschmidt)  has 
vn^  vng,  vs,  vdl  etc.,  it  is  certainly  nothing  but  a  case  of 
orthographical  variation.  "Often  w,  j),  v  is  scarcely  heard", 
says  Bourquin  (Gr.  §9);  ngn  sounds  like  nn  (§12),  perhaps 
with  the  preceding  vowel  nasalized,  and  kp  sounds  like  pp^ 
kt  like  tt.  It  is  just  like  the  relation  between  the  current 
Greenlandic  orthography  and  the  actual  pronunciation. 

As  far  as  the  sound-system  is  concerned,  the  Labrador 
dialect  seems  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the  South 
Greenlandic  dialect  than  to  the  Upeniawik  dialect  and  the 
language  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  farther  north  to  the  big 
Baffin  Island,  the  chief  territory  of  the  Central  Eskimo,  the 
specimens  of  the  language  up  there  are  far  more  scanty,  and 
from  those  specimens  that  we  have  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
more  than  very  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  which  are  very  marked.  In  the 
first  place,  many  words  in  the  Baffin  language  are  by  Boas 
spelled  with  dj  (tj,  j]  where  Greenlandic  has  s.     Ex.: 

Bf.  igdluqdjuaq    —    Gr.  i/rors'uaq  big  house 

»     qaudjaqdjuq  —      »     ka'sds-uk  (a  name) 

•>     qaqdjung         —      »     qcrrs'oq  an  arrow 

»     tuktuqdjung    —     »     *tut'us-uk  ursa  major  (in  Gr.  merely  tut'o, 

lit.  a  reindeer,  but  also  used  for  the  constellation) 

»     usujang  —    Gr.  usu's-aq   the  projection  of  the  stem  (in  an 

umiak  or  kajak) 
■)     angijo  —     ■>     ariiso-q  big 

»     tingmitjet        —     »     tinris-at  birds 
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I   take   dj  to   be  unvoiced   i^.^  or  something  like  thati    similarly 
to  the  Labrador  tj,  kj,  pj. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  many  nouns  in  the  Baffin 
language,  in  which  the  final  q,  A*,  t  are  nasalized,  so  that  these 
words  always  —  or  almost  always  —  end  in  i^,  ?[  or  n.  This 
is  known  only  as  an  occasional  phenomenon  in  West  Green- 
landic  and  in  the  Labrador  dialect.  In  addition  to  the  above 
examples,  I  shall  give  the  following: 

Bf.  kapun  —  Gr.  kapwt  lance 

»     ipun  —    «     ipid         « 

■)     angun  —    •>     aiiu't  oar  used  in  the  umiak  in  EGr.  and  B., 

but  in  WGr.  a  loose  oar  to  steer  or  back  water  with 

inung  —  Gr.  imik  human  being 

■>     saving  —    ■>     sawik  knife;  iron 

»     telirhing        —  talerpnk    B.  the  handle  on   a  harpoon-line. 

Gr.  the  right  hand  or  arm 
t     itirbing         —     <>  -(fik  B.  the  beam  from  the  hole  to  the 

stern  in  a  kajak  (Gr.  iser<pik'i) 

'>     nigini[-72?\    —    -■      niqeq  southeast  wind 
•I     aqsardnirn  —    «>     ars'Cirn'eq  land  breeze 
•>     qudlirn         —    »     quk'eq  a  lamp 

B.     inung  maqong  tikitong  aipa  mirqosailing  aipa  kapiteling 
Gr.  infj-k  marXuk  tikit-uh  dya  merqo'salik  d'p'a  kapitalik 
Translation :    Two  men  are  coming,   one  with  a  double  jacket  (Gr.  a 

woolen  jacket),  the  other  with  a  foxskin  jacket  (Gr.  kajak  jacket). 

Boas,  C.  Esk.  p.  621. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  there  also  seem  to  occur  forms 
ending  in  the  unnasalized  stopped  consonants: 

Bf.   anngoaq   —  Gr.  a-rnuaq  an  amulet 

Bf.   aqa'q  no ;  aqa-fjpoq  says  no  —  EG.  e'qe  no 

So  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  how  great  a  degree  this 
feature  characterizes  the  dialect,  if  it  is  due  to  an  old  tradition 
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and  is  constant   in  the  words,    or  if  it  is  merely  in  an  embryo 
state.     The  present  Labrador  and   Greenlandic   dialects   do   not 
seem  to  have   adopted   it  to    so    great   an   extent   as   the  Baffin 
dialect.     The  same  usage  appears  to  be  especially  prevalent  in 
the    northwestern   corner   of  Greenland   (Smith  Sound).  —  The 
first  feature    {dj,  tj)   binds  the  Baffin  language  to  the  Labrador 
language  and  separates  it  from  the  Greenlandic  language*!. 
Other  differences: 
[w — ^]    Bf.  oqantiva        —  Gr.  oqauti^a'  he  tells  it  (to  him),  men- 
tions it 
[t — /]     »     ingertune      —    »    i^'ri-erXune  he  singing 

»     majoartune  —    »    majuarAmie  he  coming  (going)  up 
[q' — rX]     i>     maqong         —     »    mar/Mk  two 

Still  more  dialectal  difi'erences  would  perhaps  be  detected 
on  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Baffin  dialect.  But  all  in  all 
the  diff'erence  between  the  two  languages  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  water  does  not  seerfl  to  be  much  greater  than  the 
differences  between  several  of  the  dialects  within  the  coasts  of 
Greenland  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  language  in  the  northern  part  of 
Baffin  Land ,  and  around  the  Gulf  of  Boothia ,  Fox  Basin. 
Hudson   Bay**)   or   the  sounds  around  King  William  Island,  in 


*)  A  Greenlandic  school-master  who  had  an  opportunity  in  1889  to  talk 
with  some  Eskimo  from  Baffin  Land,  who  had  come  over  to  Greenland 
with  an  English  ship  (Perseverance),  writes  thus  about  their  language 
in  the  Greenlandic  periodical:  "When  I  heard  them  speak,  1  did  not 
understand  a  single  word  at  first;  I  could  hear  that  they  spoke  with  a 
high  voice  and  it  sounded  well;  one  of  them  said  something  to  me, 
but  what  I  did  not  understand  of  it  was  more  than  what  1  understood. 
Since  they  stayed  here  long,  I  gradually  became  accustomed  to  their 
language  and  began  to  be  able  to  speak  with  them  about  various  sub- 
jects. The  reason  why  one  cannot  understand  them  at  first  is  that  they 
pronounce  s  almost  like  j  and  do  not  make  it  distinct."  Atuagagdliutit 
1890,  No.  1,  p.  2— 3. 
**)  W.  H.  Dall's  specimens  of  the  language  of  two  Eskimos  from  Repulse 
Bay,  whom  Capt.  Hall  had  brought  with  him  to  Washington  1869,  are 
too  uncritical  to  be  of  anv  value  here. 
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other  words,  about  the  language  of  the  western  Central  Eskimo, 
the  information  is  too  scanty  for  us  to  draw  any  conclusions 
about  the  peculiarities  of  these  dialects. 

With  regard  to  the  Eskimo  at  Smith  Sound,  Dr.  Boas  is 
of  tlie  opinion  that  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  He 
is  inclined  to  consider  their  arts  similar  to  those  of  the  Central 
Eskimo,  while  their  language  seems  to  be  nearer  to  that  of 
Greenland*).  Very  little  is  known  about  their  language.  The 
geologist  R.  Stein,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  it  on  his 
expedition  up  there,  has  given  us  some  information  about  the 
phonetical  charact(!r  of  this  dialect,  information  which  testifies 
to  better  phonetical  insight  than  is  usually  met  with  in  arctic 
explorers**).  That  is  why  it  makes  the  more  impression  on 
me,  when  he  maintains  that  the  dialect,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
unvoiced  s-sound,  has  a  voiced  s  [z]  as  in  German  "reisen". 
He  gives  several  examples  of  it:  tasiuza  resembliug  a  lake, 
qablu'zen  resembliug  eyebrows  (plur.),  uyazuhsii  (cf.  Gr.  ujaraq  a 
stoue),  e2a-0s/«soa"Meerenge'',  etc.,  all  place-names,  whose  meaning, 
however,  can  be  partly  understood.  This  voiced  z^  then,  is 
probably  the  middle  stage  on  the  transition  from  the  j  of  the 
Labrador  language  to  the  West  Greenlandic  unvoiced  s. 

Just  as  in  the  Baffin  language,  the  final  consonants  in  the 
Smith  Sound  language  are  generally  nasal;  the  words  end  in 
7^,  ri  and  n  instead  of  5,  A-  and  t.  It  is  probably  an  yj  that 
Stein  describes  when  he  speaks  of  a  nasalized  'Kehllaut"  in 
the  name  which  he  first  wrote  Imn^a'rene  but  corrected,  after 
he  had  heard  it  oftener,  to  Imn^a'nganeng  (with  the  same  sound 
in  the  final  position  as  in  the  body  of  the  word).  1  presume 
that  the  sound  in  question  is  the  same  uvular  nasal  (^i  as  I 
heard    in    the    two    northernmost    districts   in    West   Greenland 


*)  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Bay,  p.  6bb. 
••)  Cf.  IntroducUon  Ml,   1,  Nr.  25  — 26. 
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[Oommannaq  and  Upernowik).  though  there  it  occurred  only  in 
the  middle  of  words  not  in  the  final  position.  About  dl  [/(•], 
Stein  says  that  in  rapid  pronunciation  this  often  becomes  a 
</  or  /,  a  feature  which  reminds  us  of  the  Baffin  language,  East 
Greenlandic  and  the  hutdt'ut  of  the  Upernawik  dialect.  —  About 
p  in  words  like  ipsiiiso,  he  remarks  that  it  is  pronounced  with 
aspiration  i/'mit  einem  Hauch")  like  Greek  ^;  it  is  probably 
more  nearly  a  fricative  than  a  stopped  consonant.  —  [g]  seems 
to  occur;  instead  of  p,  q  seems  to  be  used  e.  g.  in  the  nu- 
meral for  two:  [maqoii],  as  in  the  Baffin  language,  cf.  Labrador 
magguk  [map'uk].  Taken  all  in  all,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  language  of  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo  is  just  as  near 
to  the  language  of  the  Central  Eskimo  in  Baffin  Land  as  to 
the  dialects  of  Upernawik  and  Ammassalik  (or  perhaps  even 
a  little  nearer). 

The  next  station  toward  the  west,  from  which  we  have 
copious  information  about  the  language,  is  the  district  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  (about  135°  W.  Long.)  in 
the  INorth  West  Territory  of  Canada.  In  this  place,  the  Eskimo 
population  seems  to  be  relatively  large.  The  French  missionary 
Petitot  has  written  a  monograph  about  them,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  his  large  Vocabulaire  FrauQais-Esquimau,  he 
has  described  their  language  and  grammar*). 

Petitot's  pk  and  pkp  1  think  must  stand  for  \q\ ;  his  p 
(without   the   addition   of  k)    corresponds    to    Greenlandic    and 


*)  Especially  in  the  years  1865  —  1870,  Petitot  made  many  excursions  among 
them  from  the  places  where  he  was  staying  among  the  Tinne  Indians 
farther  south.  Although  he  had  not  studied  any  Eskimo  books  before- 
hand, yet  he  succeeded  in  becoming  so  familiar  with  the  language  that 
he  could  understand  a  great  part  of  it  and  write  competently  about  It. 
Still,  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  lack  of  naivete  and  misunderstanding  in 
his  -work;  but  it  is  original,  and,  what  is  more,  the  word-forms  which 
he  has  reproduced  generally  make  the  impression  of  having  been  well 
heard. 
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Labrador  [>•],  sometimes  also  to  [g];  his  g  is  [g];  his  /,  (/] 
and  [/] ;  his  y,  (^'j ;  his  dj  and  tg,  \dj\  and  {tq]  or  perhaps 
Yz\\  he  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  any  s  in  the  language 
which  exactly  resembled  his  own  French  s,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  plausible.  I  think  I  can  draw  up  the  following 
consonant  svstem  for  this  dialect. 


There  is  the  interesting  circumstance  connected  with 
Petitot's  work,  that  the  weliknown  French  linguist  V.  Henry 
has  used  it  as  the  basis  for  a  sketch  of  the  Innuk  language, 
in  which  he  tries  to  bring  the  material  in  under  more  scientific 
points  of  view  than  Petitot  was  able  to.  It  is  not  my  object 
here  to  deal  with  the  morphological  part  of  this  description  in 
which  there  are  many  pertinent  remarks  of  interest  not  only 
for  the  student  of  the  Eskimo  language  but  also  for  the  student 
of  general  comparative  philology.  Here,  where  only  the  sounds 
of  the  language  are  under  consideration,  it  will  be  necessary 
not  only  to  call  attention  to  the  good  points  of  this  work,  but 
also  to  some  of  the  errors  into  which  the  author  has  been 
misled  through  the  lack  of  clearness  in  his  source. 

In  V.  Henry's  system  of  sounds,  there  are,  in  part  expressed 
by  other  symbols,  equivalents  for  all  the  sounds  which  I  have 
tabulated,  with  the  exception  of  /.  He  specifies,  to  be  sure, 
two  kinds  of  /,  of  which  the  one  is  the  usual  "dental"  /;  but 
about  the  other-  [Ih]  he  remarks  that  it  is  a  palatal  and  voiced 
/,   corresponding   to   the   mid-tongue   I   of  the  Slavic  languages 
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"/  barre  des  Polonais").  This  is  surely  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  Petitot's  attempt  to  describe  the  Eskimo  aspirated  /, 
which  is  a  point  consonant.  —  It  is  still  more  unfortunate 
that  Henry  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  pk. 
1 1  is  true  that  he  uses  the  symbol  h  in  his  system  for  a 
"gutlurale  sourde"  along  side  of  ;^  as  the  symbol  for  a  "gutturale 
sonore"*),  both  sounds  being  "spirantes  continues'".  The  first 
of  these  two  labels  might  very  well  be  applied  to  my  uvular  \p] ; 
the  second  sound  1  do  not  know  from  Greenlandic.  Perhaps 
\p\  does  really  occur  in  this  dialect,  though  rarely,  for  instance 
in  the  word  which  Petitot  writes  kcippane  (on  the  top),  cf.  Gr. 
\kd.p'ane\  (on  or  by  the  promontory).  But  then  what  becomes 
of  the  sound  [q\  in  Henry's  system?  If  h  has  the  signification 
of  [p]  and  [•^]  of  [j],  there  is  no  symbol  in  his  system  which 
can  correspond  to  [q].  He  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  Petitot's  pk  and  pkp ,  taking  them  to  be  combina- 
tions of  two  or  three  sounds,  k  and  r  (in  Petitot  p)  both  stand 
in  the  same  line  in  his  system  as  "gutturales",  the  first  a  "sourde 
momentanee  ",  the  second  a  "sonore  vibrante  continue".  But  this 
surely  does  not  mean  that  k  in  Henry's  system  stands  for  the 
uvular  [q\:  if  that  were  the  case,  the  usual  back-A-  would  entirely 
lack  a  separate  symbol  in  the  system.  About  the  r  in  the  system, 
he  says:  "Get  r  n'est  autre  chose  qu'une  variation  dialectale, 
uu  simple  renforcement  que  I'idiome  des  Tchiglit  fait  subir  a  un 
k  primitif".  As  a  conclusive  reason  for  this  is  mentioned  the 
fact  that  in  other  dialects  kr  is  found  as  simple  A-,  for  instance 
M.  kpoUpk  =  Gr.  kotluk  =  Labr.  kullek  (a  lamp).  Hence  the 
whole  mistake;  for  the  Gr.  and  L.  orthography  here  expresses 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  M.  orthography  (Petitot),  but  Henry 
did  not  know  that  in  all  old  works  (also  often  in  new  worksl  the 
symbol  k   is  used  at  random  now  for  [k]  and  now  for  [q\ ;  the 


*1  Henry,  u.  s.  p.  6.  He  compares  these  two  sounds  witti  the  Arabic  sounds 
ghain  and  'ain,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  right.  His  /•  he  com- 
pares with  Arabic  rbayn. 
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word  is  in  Greenlandic  [q^u/i-^eq].  Petitot's  pkp  is  a  dilettante 
roundabout  indication  of  the  simple  stopped  consonant  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Eskimo 
pronunciation.  This  sound  is  not  a  special  dialectal  phenome- 
non, but  the  most  characteristic  consonant  of  the  whole  Eskimo 
language. 

Henry  gives  in  his  system,  in  agreement  with  Petitot,  the 
three  voiced  stopped  consonants  g  d  b.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  sounds  occur;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  case  is  the 
same  as  in  Greenlandic,  namely  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
unvoiced,  unnasalized  stopped  consonants,  one  kind  that  is 
strongly  aspirated  and  another  kind  that  is  only  slightly 
aspirated.  —  He  is  surely  right  when  he  mentions  an  unvoiced 
palatal  c,  and  he  is  possibly  right  when  he  mentions  a  voiced 
palatal  y ;  they  must  be  compared  with  the  tj  of  the  Labrador 
dialect  and  the  dj  of  the  Baffin  dialect. 

Petitot  writes  kivgapk.  where  S.  Gr.  has  ki^ip-aq  (a  servant); 
I  presume  the  M.  form  is  to  be  understood  as  \^iiv(^aq\  with 
voiced  fricatives.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  words  like 
M.  killigvapk  (elephant  fossilei'  =  Gr.  kilifaq  ("the  big  cutter", 
a  fabulous  monster  with  six  or  ten  legs,  cf.  Rink*)),  M.  apvepk 
or  apvapk  =  Gr.  aiyeq  (a  whale)  etc.;  here  the  M.  dialect  has 
a  voiced  fricative  iv  as  against  unvoiced  (p  or  p  in  Greenland. 
Thus  it  seems  as  if  the  voiced  fricatives  play  a  more  import- 
ant part  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tchiglites  than  in  Greenlandic. 
!M.  ^ir  rw  correspond  to  Gr.  [f  np''].  —  [^]  does  probably  not 
occur.  That  short  [gj  occurs  seems  to  be  certain  from  such 
a  word  as  M.  niyepk  (vent  de  Test  et  du  nord-est),  which 
certainly  must  correspond  to  S  Gr.  ni<^eq  (south  wind).  Up  Gr. 
yiirieq.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Petitot  in  some  cases  seems 
to  have  used  the  symbol  p  (with  which  he  otherwise  generally 
indicates  the  uvular  [r])   to   indicate    g.     At  all  events   it  often 


Tales  and  Trad.  p.  48.  —  Eventyr  og  Sagn.     Suppl.  p. 
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occurs  in  words  where  I  should  expect  from  Greenlandic  to 
find  this  sound,  for  instance:  M.  uvapiit  =  SGr.  uiva^ut  (we); 
M,  kiput  =  S  Gr.  kipd  (tooth) ;  M.  -mapit  ==  S  Gr.  -mapt 
(verbal  suffixl  etc.  —  For  the  nasal  consonants,  Petitot  has  the 
usual  symbols ;  I  find  no  suggestion  of  a  ['q]. 

The  final  consonant  in  the  words  is  generally  5,  k,  f  or  p'^ 
only  in  connected  discourse  do  ^,  n  or  m  occur  between  two 
vowels. 

Just  like  the  Labrador  Eskimo,  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  also 
uses  ./  in  a  large  number  of  those  words  where  the  Greenlander 
pronounces  s.     As  examples  I  may  give: 

[j — s]     M.  mikiyopk  little  —    Gr.  mikiso-q 

»    tiakyopk  good;  strong       —     »     naku'soq 
»    aniyopk  large  —     »     ariiso'q 

«    iyik)  plur.  iyit  eye,  eyes  —      »     ise{q),  isit 
•»    kpeyiik  kindling  wood       —     »     qisuk 

It  is  especially  striking  to  meet  with   initial  tc  everywhere 
here  where  Greenlandic  has  simple  5.     Ex. : 
[tq — s]     M.  tcikpeynepk  the  sun  —    Gr.  seqineq 

»    tginn  ear  —     »     siut 


»  tcivikitopk  not  lasting  long ;  quick  — 

»  tcuna  what  — 

')  tcule  yet  — 

»  tcaonepk  bone  — 

«  tcitamat  four  — 


sivikit'oq 

suna 

side 

sci'wneq 

sisamat 

etc.  in  most  cases  in  the  beginning  of  words.    But  also  in  the 
middle  of  words: 

[tQ — s\    M.  atavtcipk  | 

C.    atayak      J   ''''  "  ^'-  "^^'"'^^^ 

»    inhatQut  three  —  »     piriasut 

M.  neqetchidjoapk  let  someone  eat,  —  ..     nerisis'O 

give  him  something  to  eat 

»    tutcayopk  I  hear  something,  hush!  —  »      tusa'soq 
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M.  illiptci  you  —   Gr.  ilv'^s'e 

»    kitgime  alone  —     •>     kisime 

>>    itgimayoapk  to  sit.  to  be  located  —     »     is'iamasoq 

or  settled 
I)    apkpvtginepk  path  —     »     a^^q-usineq 

[tj — ts\      »     midjidt  hair  of  the  head  —  SGr.  nutsdt 

How  is  tg  to  be  taken?  V.  Henry  takes  it  everywhere  to 
be  a  "palatal"  s  [f]  or,  as  I  should  designate  it,  [s\ ;  from 
Greenlandic,  too,  I  know  a  palatal  (postpalatalized?)  s,  the  sound 
which  I  write  [q\.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Petitot  in 
reality  has  heard  a  sound-combination,  a  ts  or  something  like 
that  with  palatal  ^-f-Morg),  for  in  the  more  western  regions  too 
we  often  find  words  in  which  these  consonants  occur  together 
(initial  tsh,  tsch,  also  ch,  cf.  Barnum  Inn.  Lang.  pag.  2).  But 
now  the  sound  dj  as  for  instance  in  nudjidt?  I  should  have 
taken  it  to  be  a  corresponding  voiced  dz,  if  Petitot  had  not 
separated  the  two  letters  dj  from  the  following  a  by  an  i;  this 
/  is  written  purposely  to  prevent  dj  from  being  pronounced 
simply  like  dz]  if  the  d  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  t  in 
Greenlandic,  it  is  almost  interdental,  and  here  perhaps  palatalized 
too;  then  the  following  ji  is  more  apt  to  be  the  voiced  front 
fricative  [j]  than  the  blade-point  consonant  [i]. 

If  we  now  collect  the  characteristic  features  of  the  dialects 
of  Mackenzie,  Labrador  and  Greenland,  the  Labrador  dialect 
seems  to  stand  between  the  other  two  with  respect  to  the 
sound-system,  but  yet  it  resembles  South  Greenlandic  and 
Middle  Greenlandic  most,  especially  if  the  unvoiced  bilabial 
[<p]  should  prove  to  occur  in  Labrador;  the  occurrence  of  the 
other  three  aspirated  fricatives  is  certain  at  any  rate.  But  the 
Labrador  dialect  has  also  some  phonetical  features  which 
remove  it  from  South  Greenlandic  and  draw  it  over  toward  the 
Mackenzie  dialect,  especially  the  occurrence  of  7,  where  Green- 
landic has  [s] ,  and  of  tj,  where  the  Greenlandic  sound  has 
branched  into  Middle  Greenlandic  t-,  South  Greenlandic  ts,  and, 
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at  least  in  some  few  cases,  of  wg,  where  South  Greenlandic 
has  ip'\  likewise  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  sound-group  iw, 
where  Greenlandic  has  ij  or  <y.  Among  the  differences  which 
set  a  sharp  division  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Labrador 
dialects  the  occurrence  of  initial  tl  (tg)  in  the  Mackenzie  dialect, 
where  Labrador,  just  like  Greenlandic,  has  merely  s,  is  of 
especial  importance;  besides  it  is  pretty  sure  that  the  Mackenzie 
dialect  lacks  [^],  which  occurs  in  Labrador  (Up.  Gr.  has  k  here). 
More  peculiarities  will  be  seen  later,  which  connect  the  Labrador 
dialect  more  closely  with  Greenlandic.  —  With  respect  to  the 
.s-sounds,  Up  Gr.  stands  on  the  same  side  as  Middle  Greenland  and 
S  Gr.,  even  if  it  otherwise  stands  apart  from  them;  the  Baffin 
dialect  has  j  {dj)  here  instead  of  5;  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
fricatives,  Up.  Gr.  stands  isolated,  or  it  may  possibly  approach 
the  dialect  of  the  Central  Eskimo,  which  is  little  known.  — 
Several  other  differences  and  agreements  between  all  these 
dialects  may  be  suspected  but  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  clear. 

Now  we  come  to  .\laska.  All  authors  agree  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  different  dialects  along  the  coasts  of  this 
large  peninsula,  especially  along  the  western  and  southern  coasts. 
The  material  which  is  to  be  had  for  a  comparison  of  these 
dialects  is  perhaps  rather  abundant  compared  with  what  we 
have  for  large  portions  of  the  Central  Eskimo,  but  yet  when 
we  come  to* use  it  for  exact  investigation,  we  find  it  very 
fragmentary  and  difficult  to  unravel.  The  idioms  are  presumably 
interwoven  here  as  they  are  in  the  districts  farther  east,  so 
that  we  must  make  a  qualitative  choice  of  phonetical  criteria 
to  be  used  in  determining  the  dialectal  boundaries. 

The  northernmost  point  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  is  Point 
Barrow  (156°  W.  long.,  71°N.lat.).  Between  this  place  and  the 
Mackenzie  River,  there  is  a  large  extent  of  territory  which 
is  inhabited  probably  only  by  a  few  Eskimo,  about  whose 
language  nothing  is  known.     A  copious  list  of  words  from  the 
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Point  Barrow  Eskimo  has  been  given  by  Ray  in  the  report 
of  the  international  polar  expedition  to  this  place  In  1885.  As 
in  many  of  the  later  American  works  containing  specimens  of 
the  native  languages  of  the  new  world,  the  words  in  this  list 
are  spelled  in  accordance  with  the  standard  alphabet  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Smithsonian 
Institution)  for  use  in  recording  Indian  languages*). 

Ray  employs  the  symbol  g-,  as  for  instance  in  pe^qsu  (drift- 
ing snow)  to  designate  the  uvular  fricative  [r] ,  cf.  Gv.  perso-. 
The  uvular  stopped  consonant  [q]  is  not  indicated  in  any  other 
way  but  by  the  usual  A;  —  for  I  cannot  believe  that  this  sound 
does  not  occur  in  this  dialect;  the  A;-symbol  undoubtedly  covers 
both  this  sound  and  the  usual  back  stopped  consonant**). 
Therefore  1  think  1  am  justified  in  reading  it  in  such  words  as 
N.  Al.  kdkoyo  (when,  in  the  future),  kdblun  (eyebrow)  and  perhaps 
also  in  uksiik  (fat),  which  in  form  almost,  in  meaning,  quite 
correspond  to  Gr.  qaqii^o,  quwXo  (plur.  -ut),  orsoq,  and  on  the 
whole  in  all  the  many- words  where  it  is  to  be  expected  in 
accordance  with  the  Greenlandic  and  the  Mackenzie  dialects. 
He  seems  to  use  the  symbol  ii  partly  to  indicate  an  indistinct 
a,  which  is  sometimes  a  short  uvularized  «,    partly  in  all  pro- 


*)  This  alptiabet  is  unfortunately  rather  deficient  as  a  means  of  designating 
the  sounds  of  the  Eskimo  language.  It  lacks  special  symbols  for  three 
of  the  unvoiced  fricatives,  namely  for  [p  ?.  (p\.  Its  symbol  q  has  to 
represent  two  different  sounds,  namely  the  two  consonants  in  German 
ich  and  ach;  my  [;^],  lies  between  both  these  sounds.  There  is  no 
symbol  for  the  corresponding  voiced  back  fricative  (/-).  Nor  is  there 
any  svmbol  for  the  uvular  stopped  consonant  [5]  in  my  work;  the 
symbol  x  indicates  the  Arabic  ghain,  which  is  the  voiced  (?)  uvular  [r]; 
the  s>mbol  r  is  used  both  for  the  English  (point)  r  and  the  French 
(back)  r.  u  indicates  the  vowel  in  English  but;  there  are  no  special 
symbols  for  [0]  and  [0]  and  other  vowel-shades. 
*•)  As  was  customary  also  in  the  Labrador  and  Greenlandic  orthography  all 
the  way  down   to    Kleinschmidt's   time   (about  1850).  In    Wells   and 

Kelly's  Vocabulary  from  NW.  Alaska,  there  is  the  same  ambiguity  in 
the  letter  k.  but  here,  however,  the  reader's  attenUon  is  especially  called 
to  this  double  use  of  the  letter  {"k  takes  the  place  of  7"  p.  66). 
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bability  also  to  indicate  an  uvularized  e.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  occurrence  of  most  of  the  sounds  of  the  Green- 
landic  sound-system.  The  only  difficulty  is  connected  with 
those  sounds  which  have  shown  a  tendency  to  vary  in  the 
dialects  previously  examined,  first  and  foremost  the  fricatives 
(the  open  consonants).  With  respect  to  the  occurrence  of 
voiced  stopped  consonants  —  they  are  always  given  as  existing 
—  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  where  they  are  given,  they 
are  only  meant  for  unaspirated  unvoiced  stopped  consonants 
("unvoiced  5,  c/,  ^").  —  I  consider  it  certain  that  Ray  intended 
his  symbol  x  to  stand  for  the  uvular  [r]  in  examples  like 
NAl.  amdxo  wolf  —  Gr.   amarhq 

»      taxaio  salt  —     »     tarajoq 

I)  d\lo  killer-whale  —  »  arAiik. 
There  might  be  some  reason  to  suppose  that  when  he 
uses  this  symbol  in  no\a  (caribon,  fawnl ,  it  here  stands  for 
the  aspirated,  that  is  unvoiced  fricative  [o],  for  Gr.  has  nop'aq. 
If  that  is  the  case,  we  should  expect  the  same  conditions  in 
the  word  that  corresponds  to  Gr.  tap-aq  (a  reflected  image,  a 
shadow-picture),  but  here  Ray  has  NAl.  tdga'^.  Is  this  an  ortho- 
graphical whim,  or  is  there  really  a  difference  of  pronunciation'^ 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  in  NAl.  nug'lug'rud  (goose),  which 
corresponds  to  Gr.  tierXeq,  plur.  ner'Aerit',  we  might  have 
expected  x  instead  of  g'.  —  Does  the  unvoiced  fricative  [;^] 
occur?  It  is  found  in  Greenlandic  tiy'ctq  (a  he-seal);  for  this 
word,  Ray  has  NAl.  ti\gun  which  I  read  as  [iirgo//]  or  [tirkai(\. 
Neither  is  there  any  urgent  reason  to  assume  the  ;^-sound  in 
NAl.  sigo  (beak  or  bill),  which  in  Greenlandic  has  the  form 
siy'iik.  For  the  present  at  least  I  shall  assume  that  the  sound 
is  not  found  in  this  dialect.  —  The  unvoiced  fricative  [/]  un- 
doubtedly occurs,  cf.  NAl.  kodlo  (lamp)  —  Gr.  quX'eq\  NAl. 
tud'lin  (white  billed  loon)  —  Gr.  twk-ik.  —  The  unvoiced  frica- 
tive \<p\  does  not  seem  to  occur.  Ray  writes  NAl.  dk'hwitk 
(whale),  cf.  Gr.  ar(peq\  NAl.  sktkhiviik  (sea-pigeon)  —  Gr.  S€r<paq 
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{black  guillemot).  Cf.  NAl.  aibwuk  (walrus)  —  Gr.  crireq.  I  sup- 
pose bw  is  intended  to  indicate  a  loosely  articulated  bilabial 
somewhat  similar  \.o  w  —  accordingly  a  voiced  sound. 

Thus  on  the  whole  the  sound-system  of  this  dialect 
agrees  with  the  sound-system  of  its  neighbor  to  the  east,  the 
Mackenzie  dialect. 

With  respect  to  the  forms  of  the  words,  those  words  in 
the  Point  Barrow  dialect  whose  final  sound  is  consonantal  very 
often  end  in  nasals,  a  feature  which  reminds  us  of  the  Baffin 
dialect.  In  the  Mackenzie  dialect,  there  is  a  blending  of  the 
two  tendencies:  many,  perhaps  most,  words  here  end  in  q  and 
^•,  just  as  in  the  L.  and  Gr.  dialects,  but  final  n  always  occurs 
in  those  words  which  in  the  other  two  dialects  end  in  t.  In 
the  NAl.  dialect  we  have  ujaruK  [ujafari]  (stone),  in  Gr.  ujarak; 
NAl.  imu/i  (milk)  —  Gr.  invuk]  N.\l.  tugdlih  (narwhale),  Gr. tu'^alik; 
NAl.  kamotin  (sledgel  —  Gr.  qamutit.  etc.  This  peculiarity, 
however,  does  not  appear  in  all  the  words  ending  in  k  and 
perhaps  not  in  any  of  the  words  ending  in  q;  we  find  for 
instance  NAl.  imeiik  or  imuk  (water)  —  Gr.  imeq  or  imaq^ 
NAl.  kumiik  (louse)  —  Gr.  kumak  etc. 

It  is  striking  how  many  words  have  been  taken  down  from 
this  dialed  in  the  form  of  vowel  stems  (ending  in  a  vowel), 
which  in  Greenlandic  end  in  g  or  A:  in  the  nominative.  As 
examples  may  serve  such  words  as  NAl.  k^uftii  (wooden  trap- 
doorway)  —  Gr.  kat'ak;  NAl.  au  (blood)  =  M.  awk  — Gr.  a'wk; 
NAl.  pau  (sod)  —  Gr.  pa-'^-'q]  NAl.  mukqlukto  (child)  —  Gr. 
merlertoq ;  N  Al.  muttakto  (naked)  —  Gr.  tnat'artoq,  etc.,  thus  all 
the  words  ending  in  -to{q),  accordingly  all  the  adjectival  parti- 
cipial forms.  Several  examples  have  already  previously  been 
given.  This  feature  is  so  persistent  that  it  is  almost  difficult 
to  find  examples  of  words  in  this  dialect  that  end  in  the  uvular 
which  is  so  characteristic  for  the  Greenlandic  and  Mackenzie 
dialects.  And  those  cases  which  can  be  shown  are  only  valid 
on  the  condition   that   the  k   of  the  orthography  stands  for  [q] 
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in   addition    to   the    sound   that    it   generally    stands   for   in  our 
languages. 

At  Point  Barrow,  the  northern  coast  of  America  makes  a 
curve  toward  the  south  in  the  direction  of  Bering  Strait.  There 
is  much  to  indicate  the  appearance  of  new  phonetical  tendencies 
along  these  coasts. 

As  far  as  the  northwestern  part  of  Alaska  is  concerned 
(around  Point  Hopei,  I  owe  a  good  deal  of  my  information  to 
Well's  and  Kellys  Collection  of  Words.  As  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  west  coast  two  grammars  are  known  to  me:  A. 
Schuitze's  "Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Eskimo  Language" 
etc.  (1894)  and  F.  Barnum's  "Grammatical  fundamentals  of  the 
Innuit  Language  as  spoken  by  the  Eskimo  of  the  Western  Coast 
of  Alaska"  (1901|.  The  latter,  which  also  contains  a  vocabulary, 
deals  especially  with  the  Eskimo  language  that  is  spoken  along 
the  coasts  of  Norton  Sound,  the  delta  of  the  Yukon  River  and 
the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  River,  and  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  information  about  those  dialects  which  may  also 
serve  to  cast  new  light  on  the  eastern  dialects.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  phonetical  continuity  with  the  eastern  dialects  is 
broken  off  just  here  at  a  couple  of  critical  points,  or  rather  I 
cannot  see  the  continuity.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  number  of  symbols  that  he  uses,  the  author 
does  not  succeed  in  giving  the  uninitiated  a  clear  idea  of 
the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  language,  simply  because  his 
description  of  the  phonetical  value  of  the  symbols  used  is  so 
imperfect.  Such  imperfection  was  of  less  significance  when  it 
was  the  nearer  dialects  that  we  had  to  deal  with  than  it  is  in 
the  case  of  this  distant  dialect.  Although  undoubtedly  a  pure 
Eskimo  language,  yet  this  Alaska  dialect  contains  so  many 
words  of  unknown  or  unrecognizable  origin  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  certain  parallel  forms  corresponding  to  Green- 
landic  words. 
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Barnnm  had  a  good  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  the  language,  having  stayed  among  the  natives 
eight  years  in  the  capacity  of  missionary,  in  publishing  his 
large  store  of  material,  he  has  given  much  attention  to  distin- 
guishing between  the  different  speech-sounds,  and  he  operates 
with  no  less  than  about  70  symbols  for  the  consonants  (including 
consonant  groups)  and  18  symbols  for  the  vowels  (and  diph- 
thongs). So  one  would  expect  that  no  essential  shade  of  sound 
in  the  language  had  escaped  his  observation.  Among  the  many 
consonants  that  he  gives,  there  are  3  or  4  symbols  intended 
to  indicate  '-gutturals"  (uvulars),  not  including,  however,  the 
symbol  k,  which  is  to  be  pronounced  "as  in  English"  or  as  in 
French  quart.  "This  is  the  most-used  letter  in  the  language", 
he  says.  He  calls  his  symbol  q  "the  common  guttural",  and  he 
uses  it  only  before  another  consonant,  as  in  SWAl.  emaq^pek 
(the  sea)  —  Gr.  imarpik  (the  real  or  the  great  sea) ;  so  his  q 
corresponds  to  my  [r].  I  presume  it  is  also  the  same  sound 
that  he  indicates  with  an  r;  but  he  uses  this  symbol  only  after 
a  consonant,  as  in  SWAl.  katunrak  (son)  —  Gr.  qitornaq  (child), 
or  between  two  vowels  as  in  SWAl.  tnarVyak  (mud),  where  i 
=  \(ri\  —  Gr.  map-aq. 

The  sound  [q\,  on  the  other  hand,  he  indicates  by  means 
of  a  k  that  is  supplied  with  a  special  diacritic  mark  (here  \] ; 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  strong  rasping  guttural",  but  he  rarely 
uses  it;  he  has  it  for  instance  in  the  word  kik^tam  (p.  270)  — 
Gr.  qeqertap  (the  island's),  in  the  suffix  SW  Al.  -y\atda  (I  have)  — 
Gr.  -qdvpoTia,  e.  g.  SWAl.  uchiny^^atoa  (I  have  a  load)  —  Gr. 
useqarporia  etc. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  became  puzzled  and  surprised, 
so  much  so  that  I  had  to  give  up.  In  investigating  the  dialects 
which  I  have  previously  taken  up,  I  never  felt  any  uncertainty 
because  there  was  no  special  symbol  for  the  uvular  stopped 
consonant  (tenuis);  I  was  already  so  accustomed  to  the  double 
use  of  the  symbol  k  in  the  elder  Greenlandic  and  in  the  Labra- 

15* 
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dor  orthography.  But  here,  in  SW.  Alaska,  I  am  confronted 
with  an  orthographical  system  in  which  there  are  undoubtedly 
separate  symbols  for  the  uvular  consonants,  among  others,  for 
[q]  the  most  characteristic  and  most  used  of  the  East  Eskimo 
speech-sounds  —  and  then  how  does  it  appear  here?  The 
symbol  that  is  used  to  indicate  it  is,  at  all  events,  extremely 
rare.  It  never  occurs  as  a  final  just  as  little  as  the  symbol 
for  [rj ;  in  the  final  position  we  always  find  k,  as  in  SWAl. 
puyok  —  Gr.  pujoq  (but  SWAl.  puyoqkak.  "what  will  be  smoke", 
a  term  for  gunpowder,  where  q  =  [r]?  or  qk  =  [?]?i.  1  shall 
give  some  words  that  1  have  chosen  at  random: 

SWAl. 

kiy^ak  boat 

koln  ten 

kavlut  brow 

kem^uqta  dog 

ken'aka  my  lu 

keku  clay 

If  k  is  in  none  of  these  cases  intended  to  indicate  the 
uvular  stopped  consonant,  then  the  Alaska  language  must  cer- 
tainly sound  very  different  from  Greenlandic.  Furthermore  this 
supposition  would  also  lead  me  to  assume  that  the  NW.  Alaskan 
and  the  N.  Alaskan  dialects,  where  also  only  the  symbol  k  is 
used,  likewise  made  only  little  use  of  the  sound  [q\.  So  if  I 
had  started  on  my  investigation  from  the  west  instead  of  from 
the  east,  the  Mackenzie  dialect  would  be  the  first  where  this 
sound  played  an  important  part. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  Barnum's  work 
that  k  might  liave  any  other  sound-value,  than  that  which  it 
has,  for  instance,  in  English.  That  the  author,  after  having 
lived  so  many  years  where  this  language  is  spoken,  should 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  [k]  and  [q] 
is  scarcely  credible.    Yet.  for  the  present,  I  shall  wait  and  see 


WGr. 

SWAl. 

WGr. 

qajaq 

(ikkizJishigik  ptarmigan 

aqiQ-eq 

qulit 

kapuk              foam 

qapuk 

qa'^k'nt 

tSkak               vein 

taqaq 

qinreq 

tbkonak           death 

toqo 

qiriak-a 

SHSk                name 

at&q 

qeqoq 

kSniqtdk         it  snows 

qdn-erpoq 
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if  anything'  should  happen  to  turn  up  later  that  may  help  to 
clear  up  the  matter.  If  it  should  be  established  that  this  uvular 
sound  is  almost  foreign  to  the  South  West  Alaskan  dialects, 
so  that  they,  so  to  speak,  rest  on  a  different  basis  of  articula- 
tion from  that  of  the  other  Eskimo  dialects,  it  will  be  con- 
clusive for  our  construction  of  the  phonetical  development  of 
the  present  Eskimo  dialects. 


§  33.  Assimilations  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
Eskimo  dialects.  Through  that  insight  which  our  previous 
investigations  have  given  us  into  the  phonetical  character  of 
the  different  Eskimo  dialects,  we  may  now  feel  enabled  to 
undertake  a  relatively  reliable  valuation  of  certain  great  but 
constant  differences  between  them,  which  appear  in  the  ortho- 
graphical reproductions  of  the  same  words  from  different 
districts. 

With  Greenlandic  as  our  starting-point,  we  first  come  to 
the  following  groups  of  marked  differences  between  the  Labra- 
dor dialect  and  Greenlandic  (the  brackets,  as  usual,  enclosing 
my  phonetical  transcriptions,  which ,  on  comparison  with  the 
specimen  words  from  the  more  distant  dialects,  will  show  what 
sound-values  1  assign  to  the  orthographical  symbols  in  the 
specimens): 
Gr.       L. 

[/•/  —  rq]  Gr.  irierXawoq  —  L.  ingergavok  moves  forward 
Gr.  qimer AO' rpa'   —  L.  kemmergova  regards  it 

[/•/ — fj']    Gr.  marXnk  —  L.  magguk  two  (gg  =  [p\,  cf.  Bourquin 

Gr.  g  6,  note) 
Gr.  orXuwoq  —  L.  ochovok  falls  down 

[r/  —  y-^    Gr.  arka-  the  other  one  —  L.  agga  two 
Gr.  yiavAuwoq  —   L.  naggovok  is  even 
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[m7/1  —  po]  Gr.  qW^^ke  —  L.  kugve  a  tear 

Gr.  i'^^A'tt  —  L.  igvit  those 
[jf — gw]  Gr.  quA'arterpa'  —  L.  kugvartipa  tucks  up  his  trousers 

(so  as  to  be  able  to  wade) 
Gr.  qdX'eq  —  L.  *kagver- 

The  last  example  is  not  quite  certain,  but  it  is  probably 
in  place  here. 

Greenlandic  qakeq  means  the  topmost  or  outermost  part  of  anything, 
thence   Gr.  qdkiuwoq^  is  topmost  or  outermost,  lies  on  top, 
qdk'erpa.  covers  it  up 

Labr.  kagvirpok,  he  has  gone  up  on  a  mountain,  or  clouds  have  come  up, 
kagvirtipa,  he  has  covered  it. 

That  these  diiferences  between  the  two  dialects  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  language  becomes  evident  on  comparison  with 
the  West  Eskimo  forms  of  these  words,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  preserved  and  written  down: 

Gr.  niarXuk   —  G.  nialpok  —  M.  mdUepok   —  NAl.  mddro  — 
SWAl.  malruk 

The  NAl.  form  is  remarkable,  but  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  it  is  an  awkward  attempt  to  reproduce  an 
indistinctly  apprehended  [^.r],  a  sound-group  which  is  very 
common  farther  south  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  —  Cf.  the 
following  form  from  the  same  place  (Point  Barrow): 

NAl.  adrdni  anciently,  which  apparently  is  to  be  compared 
with  L.  achane  last  year  [ap-a-ne\^  and  which,  to  judge  both  by 
the  form  and  the  meaning,  could  be  related  to  the  already 
mentioned  Gr.  arXcr  the  other  one  of  two  or  another  of  several. 
in  the  locativ  arXa-rce. 

Thus  it  appears  from  these  forms  that  the  West  Eskimo 
words  all  agree  in  having  Xr  instead  of  the  rk  which  is  found 
in  Greenlandic.     The  case  is  the  same  in  the  following  words: 
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^'■-      ^^^-  [  —   SWAl.  nalth'kiqtok  it  is  straight 

[r^  —  /r]    Gr.  narXuwoq  i  „.,.   , ,  ,.^,     ,     ...     , 

■■  -■  ^   [  —       »        nalfhokjik  straight  above 

«     ar/a-  the       —        •>        Slf/iHhraku  next  year 

other  one  (of  two) 

The  orthography  in  these  Ahiska  forms  seems  distinctly  to 
indicate  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  unvoiced,  aspirated  [X\ 
before  the  uvular  consonant. 

Still  another  word  where  1  find  the  same  conditions 
[r}.  —  h']  is: 

Gr.  amerXartut  mauy  —  SWAl.  amthlertut  (Barnum  §798) 

NAl.  has  amadrdktu  as  before  madro,  and  NAl.  ama- 
drdnmut  when  there  was  pleuty,  corresponding  to  Gr.  [amerX'd- 
m-dt].  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  Labrador  language,  at  all 
events,  not  in  the  dictionary. 

As    for   the   other  words,  which    contain   a   labial,    I   can 
give  the  following  parallels: 
[wX  —  Xw]    Gr.  i^X-it  —  M.  illuit  —  NAl.  iluit  —  NWAl.  iVwe 

SWAl.  ipit  or  ilch^pit  thou 
[ws  —  S(p]     Gr.  i"'s-aq    the   other   day    —    NAl.  isfa    —    SWAl. 

eche^hwak  [itUifakY.  formerly. 

Also  Gr.  quX'arterpa-  (lifts  it  up  iu  the  air;  lays  or  haugs  it 
higher  up)  seems  to  be  connected  with  SWAl.  kulvara'ka  (I  put 
it  up  high)  and  can  have  come  of  a  form  *gu''X-.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  it  is  also  probable  that  the  above  mentioned  word 
Gr.  qaX-eq  -—  L.  kagver-  is  to  be  connected  with  SWAl.  kcll- 
vaqHaka  (I  lower  it),  kdlvag^yarak  (the  outer  approach  or  entrance 
to  a  native  house),  kSlvaqHoa  (I  enter  a  house),  so  thai  the  ori- 
ginal form  seems  to  have  \ieQn*qaivleq\  but  the  meanings  have 
become  far  removed  from  each  other  in  the  two  dialects. 

Hitherto  I  have  taken  up  only  such  cases  where  Green- 
landic  and  the  Labrador  dialect  apparently  have  gone  separate 
ways.  In  all  of  them,  it  has  been  a  question  of  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  an  /  (or  .si  in  connection  with  an  uvular  or 
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a  labial.  On  looking  to  the  more  distant  dialects  for  some  help 
in  explaining  the  origin  of  these  differences,  I  found  that  I 
was  commonly  found  in  these  words  everywhere  except  in 
the  Labrador  dialect;  but  the  matter  also  proved  to  be  more 
complicated  than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  For  the  West  Eskimo 
forms  presented  a  new,  third  type,  where  those  pairs  of  con- 
sonants that  occur  in  the  Greenlandic  forms  are  found  in  the 
reverse  order;  and  as  against  the  Greenlandic  homogeQeous 
consonant-combinations  (r/,  w?/,  /•),  the  Labrador  dialect  has 
heterogeneous  assimilations. 

To  ^vhich  division  of  the  language  is  this  last  dialect  to  be 
assigned?  Its  [p\  and  [•/[  (p.  229)  may  just  as  well  have  come  of 
r/  as  of  /;•.  The  question  must  be  decided  through  such  cases 
where  the  usual  process  of  assimilation  has  not  been  carried 
out  and  where  the  original  form  has  therefore  not  become 
obscured.  As  against  the  constant  Greenlandic  [>•/],  there  are, 
in  all,  three  formations  in  the  Labrador  dialect  [rg,  p'.  /'].  1 
feel  convinced  that  these  formations  were  originally  quite  similar 
and  that  they  only  indicate  different  stages  of  development.  As 
long  as  nothing  points  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  assume  that  the 
difference  between  them  has  developed  within  the  Labrador 
dialect  itself  in  this  way:  an  original  group  consisting  of  r  -\- 
a  front  consonant  (presumably  /),  has  first  passed  into  r^;  this 
has  further  become  assimilated  in  some  words,  either  directly, 
partly  to  p,  partly  to  ;^,  or  else  in  every  case  first  to  p,  which 
has  thfn  been  fronted  in  some  few  words  and  changed  to  /. 
But  the  uvular  was  the  first  of  the  two  consonants;  the  inver- 
sion has  taken  place;  so  in  this  particular,  the  Labrador 
dialect  stands  on  the  same  side  as  Greenlandic. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  its  treatment  of  the  group  labial 
-\- 1  (or  another  consonant),  the  Labrador  dialect  leans  in  the 
direction  of  the  western  dialects.  The  metathesis  which  has 
taken  place  in  w/.  etc.  in  Greenlandic  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  in  Labrador.  —  Yet  this  bond  is  not  nearlv  so  strong 
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and  broad  as  the  bond  which  unites  the  Labrador  language  to 
Greenlandic.  That  is  shuwn  by  the  following  examples,  which 
are  analogous  with  those  previously  mentioned  (uvular  -|- 
another  consonant). 

I  shall  give  some  examples  of  series  of  words  where  the 
two  eastern  dialects  have  gone  the  same  way,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  from  existing  forms  common  to  both. 

In  the  examples  that  I  give  Qrst,  both  dialects  have  strongly 
assimilated  forms,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  directly  if  metathesis 
has  taken  place  before  the  process  of  assimilation  or  not. 


Gr.  L.  XAl. 


Gr. 

L. 

NAl.  (West Eskimo) 

us'iik 

uyuk 

ug'ru  bearded  seal 

is'iik 

igsuk  semen 
virile 

I'ggt'u  testicles 

qiiS'iik 

kogjuk 

kug'ru  swan 

tamas'a 

tamadsa 

tamuz'ra  is  here 

na-q,  plur. 
tids'dt 

nakset 

nazruk  (Kelly)  ab- 
domen 

When  we  remember  the  previously  cited  Labrador  forms 
with  the  group  [rgj  and  its  assimilation  to  [■/],  we  realize  that 
it  is  possible  that  these  last  mentioned  East  Eskimo  forms  too 
may  have  contained  an  r  (before  g,  j  or  s)  and  have  had  a 
common  origin  in  a  group  where  the  usual  metathesis  is  carried 
out.     This  will  be  confirmed  later  by  some  similar  cases. 

Even   more   distinctly   do  we    see    the    nature    of  this   East 
Eskimo  bond  of  relationship  in  the  following  examples : 
Gr.  A;  L.        Al. 
\rn,  rri—nr, ;?/) 

Gr.  L.  SWAI. 

qitornaq  child  kittorngak  child   katunra  (Barnum)*)  sou 

orna  his  armpit  (unninga)  Unka  armpit 


*)  The  Eskimo  of  Port  Clarence.  Alaska:  qitunyaq  iboy),  cf.  Boas  in  Journ. 
Amer.   Kolk-lore  VII,  p.  207. 
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Gr.  L.  SWAl. 

to'rnaq  a  s\mit         torngak  tung^raUksoicerev,one 

who  has  a  tungra 

pinHt    straw  in  the    perngit  penuq^ak  grass  dried 

boots  for  use  in  native  boots 

kifiorna    that  which  kingurnga  ktnggnunriqtora'ka   I 

follows  after  some-  go  after  him 

thing    else ,    after 
that,  since 

kiriornup'ak-a  I  have  kingormgutivaka  kinggnunraqtbran^kS 
inherited  them  I  go  in  search  of  those 

(things)  behind  (i.  e.  lost  ones) 

serni^a'  protects  him  serngnigiva  chtngguaq^ka    I  kiss 

him  (embrace  him) 

In  these  words  the  consonant-metathesis  ha?  necessitated 
changes  in  the  preceding  vowel;  when  the  two  consonants 
change  places,  the  uvular  consonant  finds  itself  immediately 
after  the  vowel,  which  then,  according  to  the  phonetical  ten- 
dencies in  Greenlandic,  is  uvularized.  We  observe  two  stages 
of  vowel  change : 

«■  >  e  >  e     Al.  nimra     —  Gr.  nerma  (its)  lashing 
M  >  0  >  9       »    U7ira       —     »     :inia  (his)  armpit 
a  >*  «  ^  a       "    malruk   —    »     ma.r/.uk  two 

Now  it  might  be  expected  that  this  vowel-change  could  be 
used  as  a  criterion  of  historical-linguistic  value. 

I  shall  try  to  show,  however,  that  in  certain  series  of 
words,  metathesis  may  have  taken  place,  whereby  an  r  has 
penetrated  into  the  first  syllable,  yet  without  any  trace  of  it  to 
be  seen  in  the  vowel,  the  r,  on  the  contrary,  having  entirely 
disappeared  and  become  assimilated  with  the  neighboring  con- 
sonant. 

I  think  1  am  able  to  produce  historical  testimony  from  the 
oldest  records  of  the  Greenlandic  and  Baffin  languages  to  prove 
that  a  metathesis  of  this  kind  has  once  taken  place  in  two 
words,    which  in  the  present  language  at  Davis  Strait  show  no 
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trace  of  an  original  uvular.  They  are  the  words  for  eye  and 
hand, 

WGr.  [s-]  is-e  —  L.  [/]  fje 

.)       [q-]  ag-ak,  plur.  ag-a-H  —    »    [/•]  aggak 

These  words  are  thus  spelled  by  Paul  Egede  in  his  Greenlandic 
Dictionary  from   1750:  irse  eye,  and  arkseit,  hand,  fingers. 

In  Frobisher's  list  of  words  from  Meta  incognita  (Baffins 
Land),  where  he  was  in  1576,  these  words  are  found  in  the 
forms:  arered,  eye  —  argoteyt,  hand  (or  rather:  thine  eye  —  thy 
hand). 

This  manner  of  spelling  these  words  is  scarcely  accidental. 
Egede  uses  it  in  still  more  words;  in  all  of  them  the  case  is 
the  same:  in  Greenlandic  and  in  the  Labrador  dialect,  the 
uvular  has  now  disappeared,  but  it  is  still  found  in  the 
westernmost  dialects. 

Gr.  is-e  (1750  irse)  eye  —  L.  rje  —  M.  ii/ik  —  NAl.  idin 
and  i'ddriin  —  NWAl.  ite  view;  e'rit  eye;  e^gra  eye  of  a 
needle  —  SW  Al.  iq^ka  my  eye;  e^ka  or  eq'ka  my  eyes  — 
Sib.  e'ye  eye 

Gr.  ag-ak,  plur.  ag-cr't  (1750  arkseit)  fingers  —  L.  aggok 
M.  adjipapk  —  NAl.  adrigai  his  hand  —  INWAl.  ahregWe  — 
SWAl.  attrilnok  the  ring-finger 

In  all  the  Alaska  dialects,  then,  there  are  forms  containing 
the  uvular  sound  in  the  word-stem  itself.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  highly  probable  that  in  the  old  East  Eskimo  forms  that 
have  been  preserved  by  Egede  and  Frobisher.  v^e  have  a 
reminiscence  of  this  sound,  but  with  an  indication  that  here  in 
the  east  metathesis  has  taken  place,  while  the  original  com- 
bination of  the  consonants  is  preserved  in  the  westernmost 
districts. 

The  Mackenzie  dialect  is  partly  connected  with  the  East 
Eskimo  dialects,  partly  —  and  most  closely  —  with  the  Alaska 
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dialects.  I  take  the  given  form  for  the  word  "hand"  in  this 
dialect  to  he  a  reproduction  of  the  sounds  [adziraq],  the  NAl. 
form  to  be  [atri^cn]  or  rather  [atjri^a-i].  A  comparison  of  the 
Alaska  forms  for  the  word  "eye"  gives  a  basis  *%V-,  while 
beside  this  there  must  have  been  a  shorter  basis  *id-  or  *it- 
tor  those  western  forms  where  there  is  no  uvular  at  present. 
In  the  Mackenzie  form  w  ith  [j] ,  and  in  the  present  eastern 
forms,  every  trace  of  the  uvular  has  been  lost. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  turn  back  to  the 
above  mentioned  little  series  of  examples:  Gr.  uc'i(k,  L.  ugjuk, 
NAl.  ug'ru,  etc.  (p.  233).  If  the  uvular  in  the  words  for  eye  and 
hand  was  at  one  time  present  in  East  Eskimo,  why  should  it 
not  also  have  been  present  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  w"ords 
of  this  series?  Frobisher  does  not  mention  any  of  these  words, 
but  the  forms  which  they  had  at  that  time  may  perhaps  be 
reconstructed  after  the  analogy  of  the  two  words  that  he  has 
written  down.  His  mode  of  spelling  these  words,  to  be  sure, 
does  not  exactly  agree  with  modern  principles  for  phonetical 
spelling.  If  I  had  been  along  on  Frobisher's  expedition,  I 
should  perhaps  rather  have  spelled  the  word  that  he  records 
in  the  form  arered,  in  this  way  *erjret  or  erjit,  and  the  word 
that  he  records  as  argofeyt ,  as  ''[a.r^otrt]*).  In  the  same 
dialect,  then,  the  words  under  consideration  have  probably  had 
the  forms  *[ur^u  irpi  kur^it],  or  perhaps  with  [>j]  at  a  later 
stage.  This  consonant-group  has  then  found  itself  in  a  very 
forced  and  unnatural  position  between  two  high  vowels ;  the 
vowel-change  has  not  taken  place,  or  if  it  has  taken  place,  it 
has  only  been  temporary;  the  consonants  have  changed  instead 
and  have  passed  into  [gj]  in  Labrador,  into  unvoiced  [g]  in 
Greenland.  Cf.  also  Gr.  is'e  <  irse,  L.  fje  (or  ij-e)  <  *i^e 
<  *i)ye. 


')  Present  Baffin-dialect:  (ifjoq.  plur.  again  (hand)  and  atji'qpit  your  hand's, 
cf.  F.  Boas  in  der  Eskimo  Dialect  des  Cumberland-Sundes  iMlttheil. 
Anthrop.  Gesellsch.  Wien.  vol.  XXIV.  1894). 
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A  closer  study  of  the  dialects  will  probably  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  more  examples  of  these  or  similar  sound-changes. 
I  think  I  have  produced  enouah  of  material  to  show  that  it  is 
probable  that  at  a  certain  point  in  the  history  of  the  Eskimo 
language,  in  certain  words  in  the  East  Eskimo  dialects,  a 
characteristic  metathesis  has  taken  place,  whereby  an  r  (in 
Greenlandic  also  lo  occnrring  in  one  of  the  last  syllables  in  a 
word  is  drawn  back  toward  the  beginning  of  the  word.  In 
Greenlandic,  this  shifting  has  generally  entailed  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  vowel  of  the  word-stem,  if  not  immediately,  at 
least  in  the  course  of  time;  the  only  exceptions  are  those  cases 
where  the  ;•-  or  ir-sound  has  been  absorbed  in  assimilation 
with  the  neighboring  consonant.  In  the  Labrador  forms,  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  the  same  metathesis,  even  if  the  traces 
are  not  quite  so  well  preserved  here.  To  sum  up  the  results, 
we  may  say  that  although  the  Greenlandic  and  Labrador  dialects 
in  their  present  shapes  completely  agree  only  in  a  certain 
number  uf  cases,  while  in  the  remaining  cases,  each  one  has 
its  own  characteristic  groups,  yet  these  two  dialects  are  decid- 
edly on  the  same  side  as  against  the  type  which  we  find  in 
the  extreme  west  in  the  corresponding  words. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  three  types  {nialruk 
—  map'uk  —  marAuk)  is  the  oldest.  It  is  in  the  west  that 
we  find  these  words  in  their  original  forms.  The 
basis  for  the  three  types  is  a  form  that  ends  in,  or  contains 
two  consonants  of  which  the  first  is  some  other  consonant  than 
r  (orw;),  while  the  second  is  a  sound  related  to  r  (or  w).  After 
the  two  chief  branches  of  the  original  Eskimo  language  had 
separated  from  each  other,  the  Greenlandic  and  Labrador  dialects 
I  to  continue  with  these  twoi  probably  went  the  same  way  with 
respect  to  the  metathesis  of  //■  [/./•].  whereas  they  have  partly 
gone  separate  ways  with  respect  to  the  further  development  of 
the  forms  resulting  from  the  metathesis.  The  relation  between 
them   mav  be  tabulated  in   this  wav : 
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Ir  (Base-form) 


Iw  (Base-form) 


Al.  &  M.  Ir      L.  rg,  p-     Gr.  rX  Al.  &  M.  Iw     L.  ^w     Gr.  wX 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  series  of  examples  of  a 
sound-assimilation  which  takes  place  under  conditions  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  conditions  for  the  metathesis,  and  which 
will  therefore  throw  a  strong  light  back  upon  the  examples 
which  have  been  given  for  the  metathesis. 


Gr.  [rq] 
erqa  his  auus 
merqoq  a  hair 
nierqut  needle 
merqulik  shaggy 
se'rqoq  knee 
serqorpoq  it  cracks 
qerqa  the  middle  of  it 
eqaluk  salmon-trout 
terqiaq  a  shade  for  the  eyes 
erqerqoq  the  little  finger 
arqa  his  name 
arqit  names 
a'rqatit  thy  mittens 

narqa  the  floor  of  a  house 


{qa-rqa  bone  plate  on  the  end  of  the      kakkoak) 

harpoon  shaft 
qarsoq  arrow 
parqa  its  marrow  {pateq  marrow)       pakkut 


L.  [rq] 

M.  [tq] 

ittervik  entrance 

— 

merkok 

— 

merkut 

— 

— 

mitkpoyoapk 

serkok 

— 

serkorpok 

— 

kerka 

kpitkpa 

erkaluk 

itkpaluk  fish 

terkejak 

titkpepk 

erkekok 

J 

attera 

atkpa 

— 

atkpett 

takkek  the  moon 

tatqaq 

— 

natkpo    fond  da 

barque 

kakkoak)                 ? ] 

katkpok  bone  ar 

karkjok                   ? 

row 
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In  these  examples,  we  have  in  reality  only  a  special  form 
of  the  phonetical  phenomenon  treated  above.  The  western 
dialects  —  including  the  Mackenzie  dialect  —  show  an  unassim- 
ilated  combination  of  a  front  consonant  with  the  uvular  q 
(written  k);  in  the  eastern  dialects,  these  consonants  have 
become  assimilated*),     tq  has  here  passed   into   rq,   i.  e.  [''q']. 


In  the  Greenlandic  [to'*q-it]  the  pinral  of  [tupeq],  a  tent,  the  remains 
of  the  p,  which  have  been  preserved,  have  hindered  the  uvularization 
of  the  vowel.  Yet  I  have  also  heard  [torqif  in  Greenlandic,  with  com- 
plete loss  of  the  labial.  —  The  Mackenzie  Dialect  has  tuppkfjeit. 


NAl.  [tq] 
itka     vent 
mitko 


NWAl.  [tq] 

mit'koon  a  hair 
mit^koon  needle 


SWAl.  [Aq]  [tq]  etc. 
itVhra    his  entrance 


min^kun  needle 


sHtku'una 


chis^koka  my  knee 
ching^kok  it  crackles 


yi'Ukutko 
atka 


etik^kook  the  little  finger        ikkilthkoa  bis  1.  f. 
ot^kuh  name  aPra  his  name 


aHtkati 
m'tkiin 


otkot'eka  my  mittens 
tatkeh  moon 


nStrok  boot  sole 


pot*ka  its  marrow 


kalth-ki'djet  shot  (for 
shooting) 

foitSk  maiTOW 
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with    uvularization    of  the  preceding  vowel   and  with   the  result 
that  one  long  consonant  takes  the  place  of  two  short  ones. 

Yet  there  is  an  eastern  dialect  which  is  at  an  older  stage. 
since  the  uvularization  of  the  preceding  vowel  has  not  taken 
place.  In  the  dialect  of  Baffin  Land,  as  it  is  reproduced  by 
F.  Boas,  iq,  ir  and  uq,  ur  frequently  occur  in  the  stems  of  the 
words  where  Greenlandic  and  the  Labrador  dialect  have  er  {eq) 
or  [oq]  or.     I  shall  give  a  number  of  examples  of  this. 


Bf.  [iq  ir  iq] 
si'qoq  knee 

irdning,  irdneing  son 
irdnivoq  she  gives  birth  to 
iqtsaq  temple 

iqtsirjM^q  cheek  tooth,  molar 
jn'rtsirpoq  (the  snow)  drifts 
irnaut  train-oil 
irmirsia^qdjung  a  cup 
irmadlin  a  piece  of  skin  used  to 

lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  kayak 
iqa}wik  intestines 
iqe  corner  (of  the  mouth) 
iqva  the  back  end  of  the  runner 

of  a  sledge 
iqomavoq  he  is  awake 
qiqertaq  island 
miqung  hair 
miqun  needle 
nirdjim  a  great  animal 
sirinirn  sun 
nixe  meat 
ixiqoq  little  finger 
ixaluk       I 


Gr.  [e^  ( 

'A 

L.  [e^  er] 

serqoq 

serkok 

erneq 

ernek 

erniwoq 

ernivok 

ers-aq  back 

part 

erksak 

of  the  cheek 

perserpoq 

perkserpok 

erncrH 

erngaut 

ennuseq 

ermgusiarsuk 

ennaJisaq 

enncdit 

erXawik 

erchavik 

eqe 

erke 

erqua 

erkok 

erqumawoq 

erkomavok 

qeqertaq 

qikkertaq 

nierqoq 

merkok 

nierqut 

merkut 

ners'ut 

nergjiit 

seqineq 

sekkinek 

11  eqe 

nerke 

erqerqoq 

erkekok 

ixadlnng  \ 


salmon 


eqaluk 


erkaluk 
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ixaqte    a  sealskin  without  any  hair  on 

eqarte 

erqekte 

ixkotin  sea-weed 

eqo't 

erklojak{?) 

-Hi'  (suffix)  begin 

-Ur 

-ler 

aiviq  walrus 

a-^iveq 

aivek 

neHiq  seal 

nat^eq 

netsek 

tuniq  a  mythical  people 

tuneq 

tunek 

imiq  water 

imeq 

immek 

axi^girn  ptarmigan 

aqiq-eq 

akkigek 

tupinnut  to  a  tent 

tupenmit 

tuppek 

saunini  bone 

sa-"'neq 

sauneq 

Bf.   [uq  ur  up\ 

Gr.  [oq  or] 

L.  [05-  or] 

su}qang  a  whalebone 

sorqaq 

sokkak 

uqsirn  a  bone  ring  at  the  end  of  a  dog-trace 

orseq 

oksek 

ajurnajjoq  it  is  difficult 

ajornarpoq 

ajornarpok 

uxsuq  blubber 

orsoq 

orksok 

uxtsuaredlik  polar  bear 

(orsoq) 

anure  wind 

anore 

annore 

In  these  words  of  the  Baffin  dialect,  accordingly,  it  seems 
as  if  the  change  of  e  >  e  and  of  m  >  0  'or  o)  has  not  taken 
place  before  the  uvular  consonants.  There  are  only  some  few 
examples  of  this  change  in  this  dialect,  as  for  instance  sorme 
why,  tornit,  plur.  of  tuniq,  qerniq  black,  serdnartoq  sour  (Gr. 
and  Labr.  se-rnartoq)  niaxoq  head,  eqidliq  a  mythical  people,  like- 
wise the  verbal  endings  -poq,  -^oq,  -toq. 


If  we  now  collect  all  the  information  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  about  this  phonetical  change  in  the  course  of 
the  foregoing  comparison  of  the  different  dialects,  we  perceive 
exactly  wherein  it  consists.  As  we  see  it,  it  is  a  retro- 
gressive u  vularizatio  n.  In  the  life  of  the  language  itself, 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  anticipated  uvularizalion.  It  is  the 
uvular  position  of  the  palate,  which  really  ought  not  to  occur 
XXXI.  16 
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before  in  the  beginning  of  the  suffix,  that  already  gets  the 
upper  hand  in  the  stem  of  the  word,  whereby  the  loosely 
attached  syllable  (suffix)  is  closely  united  with  or  incorporated 
in  the  first  part  of  the  word. 

The  same  view  of  the  matter  holds  good  when  the  suffix 
begins  (not  with  an  uvular,  but)  with  a  labial,  as  we  saw  in 
the  example  Gr.  iivXit<*ihvit  (cf.  NWAl.  il'we]  and  in  similar 
examples.  Here  we  find  a  retrogressive  labialization,  the  move- 
ment of  the  lips  being  anticipated  in  the  stem  of  the  word. 


§  34.  Cases  of  assimilation  in  Greenlandic  in- 
flexion and  derivation.  Already  several  times  before  (gg  27 
and  33)  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  strongly  amalgamated 
character  of  the  Greenlandic  language,  and  we  have  seen 
to  how  great  an  extent  it  may  be  permitted  to  consider  the 
strong,  heavy  syllables  of  this  language  as  developments  of 
heterogeneous  elements.  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  retro- 
gressive uvularization,  we  have  seen  how  deep  it  sets  its  mark 
in  the  morphology  of  the  Greenlandic  language. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  phenomenon  is 
only  one  particular  link  in  a  far  more  comprehensive  chain  of 
phonetical  changes,  all  of  which  may  be  traced  back  to  a  com- 
mon cause. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  attracts  our  attention  when  we 
stop  to  think  about  Greenlandic  grammar  is  the  big 
contrast  between  the  uvularized  formations  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  and  the  corresponding  stems  ("nomina- 
tives" or  absolutives)  from  which  they  are  derived  by  gram- 
matical inflexion.  The  nom.  sing,  of  ['ar^'a]  his  uame,  and 
['ar^'iV]  names,  is  [ft^'e^/j  a  name;  of  \nernia]  his  or  its  band, 
[nini^eq],  a  baud,  cord;  of  [drnit,  or^iit]  (plur.),  [uii'eq]  armpit; 
of  [er^a],  [it'eq]  anus;  of  [narqa],  {)iat^eq\  floor;  of  [to^q'tt], 
[tujj'eq]  tent  etc. 
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In  short,  the  original  forms  of  these  words  have  been 
preserved  in  Greenlandic  in  the  nominative  labsohitive),  where 
the  stem  always  agrees  with  the  stem  of  the  corresponding 
word  in  the  West  Eskimo  dialects.  But  uvularization  has  been 
at  work  in  many,  if  not  in  all  of  the  inflected  forms  of 
these  words.  —  We  have  the  same  case  in  various  verbal 
derivations*). 

Retrogressive  uvularization,  then,  appears  in  Green- 
landic in  the  following  cases : 

1)  in  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  certain  nouns,  all  of 
which  end  in  q  in  the  nominative  (nominal  g-stems)  and 
accordingly  have  stress  on  the  last  syllable,  for  example: 
[rt^'ej],  name,  phir.  ['ar^'iY].  Compare  the  regular  formation  of 
the  plural  as  in  //-o,  house,  plur.  iA'ut\  inuk,  human  being, 
plur.  inuit  (with  about  equal  stress  on  all  the  syllables). 
N.B.  Not  a  few  nouns  end  in  q  without  being  acted  upon  by 
any  uvularization,  as  for  example:  u"'/.'oq,  day,  plur.  u^X-ut; 
i"'n'aq,  steep  declivity,  plur.  i"'n-dt]  crtcrq^  bai-p-seal  (phoca  groen- 
landica),  phir.  aia't;  nujaq,  hair,  plur,  niit-'dt,  and  several 
others. 

2)  in  the  genitive  singular  of  the  same  nouns:  [rti'e^], 
gen.  ['airqup]  or  ['arj'tp];  cf.  the  regular  iX'o,  gen.  iA-iip\  inuk, 
gen.  ino'}). 

3)  in  the  following  forms  of  the  possessive  inflexion  of 
the  same  rouns:  2,  3  and  4  pers.  sing,  and  3  pers.  plur.  of 
the  nominative  singular  of  the  noun ;  3  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  of 
the  nominative  plural  of  the  noun ;  3  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  of 
the  genitive  of  the  noun ;  for  example : 


•)  Kleinschmidt  has  ingeniously  appreciated  and  made  use  of  this  feature 
in  arranging  the  words  in  his  dictionary.  If  -we  want  to  linow  the 
meaning  of  onui,  we  have  to  look  it  up  under  wne/c;  if  we  \\ant  to 
know  the  meaning  of  ermuHeq  (drinking-vessel)  or  ertuipcr  (washes  his 
faces  we  have  to  look  it  up  under  imeK  (water)  etc.  Cf.  his  Grammar 
g  7  and  ?  31. 

16* 
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Nom.  Sing. 

1  Sing,  atera    my  name 

2  »      [ar^/^]   thy  name 

3  Sing,  [argo]    his  name 


Nom.  Plur. 
atik'a  my  names 
atitit   thy  names 
[dxqe]  his  names 


4      »       [dxqe]    his  (Lat.  suus)  name     ati}ie   his  (Lat.  sui)  names 
3      »      [ar^a^]  their  name  [dsqit]  or  [ar^e]  their  names 


Genitive  Sing. 

1  Sing,  atenna    my  name's 

2  »      aterpit    thy  name's 

3  »      [diTqata]  his  name's 

4  »      aterme     his  (suus)  name's 


Genitive  Plur. 
atima     my  names' 
atiwit     thy  names' 
[arg'tsa]  his  names' 
atinie      his  (sui)  names' 


4)  in  certain  verbal  derivations,  for  instance: 

[is^evpoq]  goes  in,  comes  in  >  ['erq^up'^a']  carries  or  brings  it  in; 
[U's*'er/?'a']  hides  it   >>  ['ers^up'^cr]  hides  himself  from  him  (children 

at  play) ; 
[nim'eq]  cord,  band  >  [w'erw'?/p'ifr]  binds  him  or  it. 

Cf.  the  regular  mode  of  formation  (with  the  same  suffix 
-up'a')  in  ariiarpoq^  rubs,  files  >•  aiiiup'cr,  rubs  something  against 
something  else. 


I  shall  here  give  a  number  —  probably  the  greater  part  — 
of  the  Greenlandic  nouns  that  are  inflected  after  the  analogy 
of  ateq  name,  arqit  1)  names,  2)  thy  name,  arqa  his  name;  cf.  the 
iM.  dialect  where  we  have  atepeit  or  athpe'it  names,  atkpen  thy 
name,  atkpa  his  name,  and  NAl.  atka  his  name;  SEAL  at^ka  or 
atU'a  my  name : 

nateq  floor  —  narqa  its  (the  house's  etc.)  floor;    cf.  M.  HCitkpo. 
qiteq  middle  —  qerqa  its  middle,  cf.  jNI.  dialect  kpitkpa. 
iteq  anus  —  erqa  its   or  his    anus,       cf.    L.  ittervik   a  door- way, 
NAl.  itka  vent,    SEAL  itl^Jira  his  entrance. 
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In  the  following  examples,  I  give  the  plural  form  as  a 
type  of  the  inflectional  stem: 

[al  —  ar/]  aleq  harpoon-strap,  plur.  ar?ut 

[ul  —  or/]  qoriuleq  cabbage,  plur.  qoriorkit 

[a't — ar]  qcvteq  a  ferrule,  a  ring,  plur.  qcrrqit 

[«■"■« — a'^Tu]  sa'^'neq  bone,  plur.  sir^rnit 

[an — urn]  qaneq  mouth,  plur.  qarnit 

[in — QV}i]  arfineq  six,  plur.  arfernit 

[un — dvn]  iineq  armpit,  plur.  omit 

[ci'iv — a'^r]  a'lveq  walrus,  plur.  a-^r^it  or  cr^p-it 

[iw — ercff]  ilhveq  a  grave,  plur.  ilercpit 

[uw — Oo']  ihiweq  a  grave,  plur.  ilop'it 

[ip — e^q-]  ipeq  filth,  dirt,  plur.  e^q'it 

[up — o"'^*]  tupeq  a  tent,  plur.  to^q-it 

[im — erwj]  imeq  water,  lake,  plur.  ermit]   nimeq  band, 

plur.  nermit 

There  are  also  some  few  examples  of  such  words,  where 
the  stem  ends  in  a  back  consonant: 

[/g — &p]     ni^eq  (SGr.)  south  wind,  in  the  genitive  nep-iip 
[ail — ^P']  J^'ttV.^q  promontorj',  3  pars,  possessive  kap-a 

There  are  some  examples  of  words  whose  stem  contains 
an  uvular;  in  these,  accordingly,  no  qualitative  change  of  the 
vowel  of  the  stem  takes  place,  since  it  is  already  uvularized 
beforehand : 

[ar — a''^']   piaraq  the  young  of  an  animal,   plur.  piarqat 

aqajaroq  stomach,    plur.  aqajarqtU 

niaqoq  head,  plur.  niarqut ;  ujarak  stone,  plur.  ujarqat 
[cT — e"*/*]  me-raq  child,  plur.  me'rqat 
[sr — e^"]     taleroq  the  forepaw  of  a  seal,  plur.  talerqut 
[or — 0(/*]    sioraq  a  grain  of  sand,  plur.  siorqat 

oquq  the  t'ingue,  plur.  orqat 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  get  some  idea  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
iivularized  forms  in  some  earlier  period.  It  lies  near  at  hand 
to  assume  that  they  have  all  originated  in  the  same  way,  na- 
mely after  the  analogy  of  ateq  and  those  other  words  where 
we  have  parallel  forms  to  compare  with  in  the  West  Eskimo 
dialects*).  In  these  dialects,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inflected 
forms  too  represent  the  stage  when  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
has  not  yet  been  uvularized  and  the  metathesis  has 
not  yet  been  carried  out. 

But  I  think  it  is  possible  to  go  one  more  stage  further  back. 

There  is  an  indication  of  the  original  conditions  in  one 
of  the  more  central  dialects,  namely  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
dialect.  For  the  numeral  2,  Petitot  gives  for  the  Churchill 
River  dialect  the  form  malpok,  but  for  the  dialect  that  he 
himself  had  heard  he  gives  a  form  which  he  spells  maUepoh 
or  mdlcepok-  Greenlandic  has  i)iar)Ml\  Analogously,  then,  I 
think  it  may  be  assumed  that  arqit  originally  had  the  shape 
*ateqit,  which  would  be  the  regular  plural  form  of  ate,q,  cf. 
plur.  inuit  (men)  <;  sing.  im(k  (man),  plur.  utvidt  <;  sing,  mruk 
(evening)  etc.  And  Petitot  actually  gives  a  plural  form  for 
this  word  from  the  Mackenzie  dialect  which  could  be  the  next 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  original  form,  namely  afepeif. 

Petitot  has  still  more  words  that  show  that  the  present 
Greenlandic  forms  must  originally  have  been  one  syllable 
longer,  namely: 

M.                          L.  W  Or. 

[/sg]  malcepit^  waves    [y-\  maggit^  [/•]  ma):it^  in  the  siug.  ma/^X* 

apvenelcepit  six  »    arcinik'it 
C. 

\pl\  tigiliyoyapk  thief  \^il\  tigiliktok  »    fi/.-it-oq 
'  In  M.  also  malit,  in  L.  niallit. 


')  Yet   at  the   same  time  I   shall    not   omit    to   remark  that   we   may  risk 
making  mistakes  when  we  try   to   reconstruct   without   qualitication    the 
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Id  these  Greenlandic  words ,  there  is  no  uvularization 
{vowel  i),  for  the  stem-forms  have  not  given  any  occasion  for 
it;  Petitot's  p  in  the  last  syllable  probably  designates  g  here 
(not  as  often  otherwise,  r). 

In  the  M.  dialect,  then,  not  only  among  the  nominal  q- 
stems,  but  also  among  the  non-uvular  stems,  we  Qnd 
examples  of  unassimilated  word-forms  where  3  short  syllables 
(i.  e.  3  syllables  consisting  of  short  sounds)  correspond  to  1  long 
syllable  -f  1  short  syllable  in  the  words  of  the  Greenlandic 
dialect.  Another  way  of  expressing  it  is  that  in  a  Greenlandic 
word  of  this  kind  a  long  consonant  has  replaced  the  middle 
syllable  of  the  word  in  the  M.  dialect.  In  the  above  examples 
(maX'it],  the  Greenlandic  /•  corresponds  to  the  Iteq  of  the  M. 
dialect;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Greenlandic  plural  form 
has  a  long  /,  although  this  sound  in  the  singular  form  malik 
is  short. 

1  think  that  this  case  may  be  employed  to  explain  most 
of  the  other  Greenlandic  plural  forms  of  words  that  contain  a 
short  voiced  consonant  in  the  singular  and  a  long  unvoiced 
consonant  in  the  plural.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  plural 
formation,  as  it  is  now  found  in  Greenlandic,  seems  to  consist 
in  the  shifting  of  stress  that  takes  place:  in  the  singular 
maWk,  but  in  the  plural  m'a/.''U.  I  shall  later  come  to  con- 
sider this  peculiarity  rnore  closely.  Here  1  shall  merely  try  to 
explain  the  quantitative  change  which  at  the  same  time 
affects  the  next  last  consonant  in  the  word.  If  my  hypothesis 
about  the  matter  is  correct,  then  the  lengthening  of  this  con- 
sonant  is   due    to    the    peculiar   manner  in  which  the  plural  of 


original  shape  of  every  Greenlandic  word  of  this  formation.  Only  with 
some  modification  does  the  analogy  of  arqa  <.  atqit  apply  to  inerqut 
(a  needle),  for  in  the  Alaska  language  the  latter  has  a  form  whose  stem 
is  min-  (not  mit-):  SEAL  min'kun,  needle:  minniiksuq^toa,  I  want  to 
sew.  —  In  not  a  few  cases,  an  uvularized  stem  is  found  in  both  the 
eastern  and  the  western  dialects 
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these  words  has  originated.  The  pkiral  suffix  -it  is  added  to 
the  consonantal  singular  form  so  that  the  final  consonant  of 
the  singular  [k  or  q)  enters  into  the  plural  form:  -kit  or  -qit. 
1  consider  this  to  be  a  later  feature  in  the  language,  although  at 
present  most  Greenlandic  nouns  form  their  plural  according  to 
this  principle.  The  more  original  principle  is  no  doubt  that 
which  we  find  kept  up  in  such  simple  plural  formations  as  for 
instance  sing,  nuna  (land),  plur.  nunat\  sing,  inuk  (man),  plur. 
inuit.  Here  t  or  it  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem.  But  the 
plural  forms  of  later  construction  are  characterized  by 
Iheir  retention  of  the  final  consonant,     Ex. 


Sing. 
qipik  feather  bed 
tipik  small 
qatik  a  bird's  breast 
iwik  orass 


Plural  (Greenlandic) 

qi^k-it  <  *qipkit  <  *qipikit 

ti"k-it  <  *tipkit  <C  *tipikit 

qak'it  <<  *qatkit  <C  *qatikit 

i(p'it     <C  *nvpt?  <C  *iivikit 


Here  belongs  also  with  a  voiced  consonant  in  the  plural: 
umik  beard  um'it    <.  *unipt     <  *umikit 


Likewise  in  the  following  examples,  where  it  is  uncertain, 
however,  whether  the  long  I-  and  A;-sounds  [/•,  k-]  represent 
original  groups  with  q  (Iq  etc.)  or  if  these  words  originally  are 
^•-stems  (not  ^-stems)  and  the  long  consonants  are  derived 
from  Ik  (through  Iq  or  /^),  qk,  ivk: 


Sing.  Plur. 

tal^eq  arm  t^aX'Ht 

ukaVeq  hare  iikki'A'Ht 

uil^oq  mussel,  shell  iiHX'ut 

al^oq  sole  of  the  foot  ^aX'tit 

asaloq    the    little  as'ak'ut 

stool  to  lav  the 

implements  on 

in  a  kavak 


Sing. 
isiriak  (NGr.) 
isiqak  (SGr.) 
na'la.Tiaq  (NGr.) 
n-alaqaq  (SGr.) 
inuwaq  a  toe 
tuliiwaq  a  raven 


)  i 


Plur. 


isik'at 


2     nci'lahat 


inu"'k-at 
tulu^k'at 


qilaJuivaq  a  white-whale  qilalu"'k-at 
etc.  etc. 
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The  last  words,  then,  all  have  a  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  nialik;  they  are  namely  9-stems  in  the 
present  language.  But  aside  from  this,  is  not  the  case  with 
these  plural  forms  the  same  as  the  case  with  Gr.  ))ia/:it,  which 
in  the  iM.  dialect  had  the  form  malcBpit  [maJept^ ,  but  in  the 
singular  had  the  form  malik  in  both  dialects? 

That  the  longer  form  from  the  ."Nl.  dialect  represents  an 
older  stage  than  the  Greenlandic  form,  and  that  this  stage  has 
at  one  lime  been  represented  in  the  latter  dialect  also  as  far 
as  these  words  are  concerned  seems  to  be  evident  not  only  on 
comparing  the  forms  of  the  M,  dialect,  but  also  on  comparing 
the  many  other  words  in  the  present  Greenlandic  language 
that  form  their  plural  in  an  exactly  corresponding  manner,  namely 
by  the  simple  addition  of  the  plural-suffix  to  the  singular  form. 
I  shall  here  give  some  examples  of  this  formation,  classifying 
them  according  as  the  flnal  consonant  of  the  base-form  is  or 
is  not  subjected  to  change  when  the  ending  is  added: 

\t\  unchanged  :  merqut  needle,  plur.  merqutit;  atiut  male,  man, 
plur.  ariutit^  up'at  thigh,  plur.  up-atit. 

\t  >  s]:  crivXd'^t  shooting  weapon,  plur.  a-tvku-tsit\  i):it  a 
board  in  the  stump-bed,  plur.  ik'isit ;  more'rsit  grindstone,  plur. 
more'rsUit. 

\q>  i-\:  ikeq  bay,  \)\wv.  ikerit\  tikeq  forefinger,  phw.  tikerit ; 
strieq  boot-laces,  plur.  sciierit;  kaiieq  promontory,  plur.  kaiierit; 
u'neq  a  burn,  plur.  u'nerit ;  iX'eq  stump-bed,  plur.  i):erit ;  pd7veq 
he-reindeer;  plur.  2)dn'erit\  nerXeq  a  goose,  plur.  ner?,erit. 

[fc>*g>^]:  iqrik  ov;\^  ^\nv.up-iriit\  ^jv/?X*  big  loon,  plur. 
t'y):iyiit\  ki/:ik  boundary,  limit,  plur.  ki/:ciiit]  as'ik  picture,  plur. 
as'iriit. 

So  I  consider  this  mode  of  forming  the  plural  to  be  more 
original  than  the  mode  first  taken  up  (malik,  plur.  ma):it). 

I  have  a  few  remarks  a  propos  of  the  last  examples.  The 
transition  from  /.•  to  )i  has  more  probably  taken  place  through 
an   unnasalized    cf    than  at  one  bound.     I  conclude   this  from  a 
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couple  of  these  words  ending  in  k  wliich  have  a  second  plural 
form,  one  that  seems  to  have  resulted  from  an  assimilation  of 
-it  and  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular  form ;  both  iqyih  aud 
tu'A'ik  have  such  double  plural  forms,  the  first  up'ft  (and  up-iriit), 
the  second  ttj-?u't  (and  to-hriit).  Some  few  other  words  form 
their  plural  only  in  this  way: 

man'ik  egg^  plur.  mmvct\  orpik  a  tree,  plur.  orpct\  sawik 
a  knife,  plur.  sawct. 

Of  course  -ct  could  have  originated  from  -^^Y,  the  words 
thus  being  inflected  on  the  stem  alone ;  but  ip  too  would 
in  an  assimilation  become  r',  and  there  is  reason  to  assume 
that  this  intermediate  form  has  existed,  when  we  compare  the 
doublets:  up-ft,  up-iriit  with  the  sing,  np-ik.  The  transition 
^  '>  71  is  well  known.  So  I  think  we  may  assume  that 
the  plural  forms  of  these  words  have  originally  consisted  of 
three  syllables.  In  the  pronunciation  of  some  people  and  in 
some  words,  -ip  has  passed  into  :"  Corpipt  '>  orprt) ;  in  the 
pronunciation  of  others  and  in  other  words,  it  has  passed 
into  irii  {np-ik,  plur.  *iqript  >  iqrttiit). 

With  respect  to  the  examples  with  final  q  in  the  singular, 
the  first  question  is,  why  has  the  retrogressive  uvularization 
not  taken  place  in  these  words.  It  might  be  suggested  that 
these  words,  at  all  events  as  far  as  their  final  consonant  is 
concerned,  belonged  to  a  later  period  of  the  language,  so  that 
the  time  for  uvularization  was  past  when  they  began  to  be 
inflected  in  the  plural  etc.  But  against  this  hypothesis  there 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  so  wide-spread  in  the  western  dialects. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  rather  this,  that  there  may  be  cer- 
tain conditions  in  the  base  of  the  word  which  prevent  uvulari- 
zation from  penetrating  into  it.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that 
these  conditions  are  of  the  same  kind  in  all  of  these  excep- 
tions ;  for  each  of  these  exceptions  there  may  have  been  a 
special  reason  why  it  was  preserved  as  a  trisyllabic  word  in 
the  plural.     In  the  first  place  I  have  in  mind    the   difficulty   of 
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articulating  certain  sound-groups;  for  instance,  if  the  syllable 
ik-  in  ikeq  should  be  uvularized,  the  result  would  be  a  com- 
bination iq^  which  is  difficult  to  pronounce;  for  that  reason  i 
is  otherwise  as  a  rule  changed  to  e  in  the  East  Eskimo  dialects*); 
but  —  that  is  another  reason  —  such  a  change  would  make 
this  word  unrecognizable,  and  this  circumstance  leads  to  a 
break  in  the  tendency  of  the  language  in  this  case,  so  the 
old-fashioned  plural  form  is  preserved  (ikerit  etc.).  But  the 
new  habit  of  formation  is  seen  for  instance  in  nimeq  (band, 
cord)  plur.  nermit. 

With  respect  to  the  words:  nerXeq^  pdiveq^  and  iX'eq^  I 
consider  it  highly  probable  that  they  have  preserved  the  old 
trisyllabic  plural  because  the  first,  now  the  heavy,  syllable  of 
the  word  has  originally  consisted  of  two  light  syllables,  the 
original  plural  form  of  this  word  having  consisted  of  four 
syllables. 

When  I  consider  it  probable  that  this  circumstance  may  have 
prevented  retrogressive  uvularizalion  from  taking  place  in  these 
words,  then  it  is  because  I  feel  convinced  that  the  develop- 
ment of  u vular ization  is  very  closely  connected  with  a 
differentiation  of  the  even  word-stress,  that  which  I 
have  found  to  be  present  in  all  Greenlandic  words  with  sim- 
ilarly constructed  syllables.  For  instance  if  we  conceive  of 
['^7•6r'^^],  the  present  plural  of  iX'eq^  as  resolved  into  an  orig- 
inal form  consisting  merely  of  light  syllables  *ikilent,  these 
syllables  would  all  have  about  the  same  stress.  The  same 
would  apply  to  all  the  plural  forms  cited,  both  those  with 
and   those    without  an    uvulurized   base    in    the   plural    (and    to 


•)  Except  in  the  dialect  of  Baffin  Land,  and  likewise  in  some  Greenlandic 
words:  Gr.  I'se,  eye,  is'e,  cold,  i^soq,  turf,  mould,  is'erpoq,  is  hidden, 
hides  himself.  The  older  forms  of  these  words,  namely  irse,  irse, 
irpsok  (Fabricius  irhsok  or  trvsok),  irserpok,  which  are  found  in  Egede 
fand  Fabricius),  show  that  the  high  position  of  the  front  of  the  tongue, 
especially  when  followed  by  ,s,  has  got  the  better  of  the  uvularization 
and  exterminated  it,  as  it  were. 
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the  other  inflectional  forms  that  are  formed  on  the  same  stem 
as  the  plural  form).  In  other  words ,  the  case  applies  not 
only  to  those  words  where  there  has  been  a  possibility  for 
uvularization ,  but  to  all  those  nouns  and  all  those  verbal 
derivatives  in  the  East  Eskimo  languages  where  the  declension  or 
derivation  of  the  word  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of  stress. 

From  all  those  words,  then,  in  the  present  language  that 
have  even  stress  on  all  their  syllables  because  the  syllables 
are  similarly  constructed,  I  draw  my  conclusions  for  that 
period  of  the  language  when  the  forms  treated  here  were  as 
yet  unassimilated;  they  must  at  that  time  have  consisted  of 
similar  series  of  syllables  constructed  alike  with  a  certain 
stress  on  each  syllable  but  with  the  same  stress  on  them  all. 
(I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  assume  that  the  accentuation 
of  the  language  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now).  But  then 
there  came  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  language  when  the 
even  stress  —  for  unknown  reasons  —  became  undulating  as 
it  were,  and  has  divided  itself  between  the  first  and  last  syl- 
lables of  the  word.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  development  that 
Petitot  wrote  down,  for  instance,  the  word  mallerok.  cf.  Al. 
nidlruk,  Gr.  mar/aik)  which  he  also  gives  with  an  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  and  spelled:  mdlcepok;  cf.  his  atepe'it,  the 
plural  form  of  ate^/l  (a  name),  which  in  Greenlandic  has  the 
shape:  at^eq,  plur. 'arj'^Y.  When  the  middle  syllable  loses 
its  stress,  its  vowel  is  dropped  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  the  result  is  a  consonant-collision.  In  the  western 
dialects,  the  course  of  development  is  in  many  words  still  at 
this  stage,  while  in  the  dialects  at  Davis  Strait ,  a  different 
distribution  of  the  sound  groups  of  these  words  has  taken  place, 
a  distribution  which  has  led  to  the  assimilated  and  geminated 
consonants  of  the  present  language  and  moreover  in  a  number 
of  words  to  the  uvularization  of  the  base-syllable  itself. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  venture  to  give  some  illustrations  of 
how    I    suppose   the    development    of    the    present    Greenlandic 
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forms  in  each  single  case  to  have  taken  place;  the  hypothetical 
intermediate  forms  are,  as  usual,  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
but  1  may  remind  the  reader  that  for  several  of  these  forms 
there  are  real  parallels  in  the  West  Eskimo  dialects  and  that 
closer  acquaintance  with  these  dialects  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  many  more  forms  which  will  establish  the 
correctness  of  those  given  here  merely  as  hypothetical: 


Present  Greenlandic 

Plur.  or 


Sing. 

attq^  a  name 
7idtQq  a  floor 
it^q  anus 
qiteq  middle 


Intermediate  Phases  of  Plural  Formation 
Possessiv 

dsqit  <1  ^aq'it  <;  *atqit 

navqit  <<  *naq-it  <i  *natqit 

evqa  (his  a.)  <C  *irqa  «<  *itqa 

qevqa  (its  m.)<  *qirqa  <.  *qitqa 


7mteq  eiiev dnck  merqit  <c*mirqit  <i*mifqit 


Original  and 
regular  Plural 
or  Possessiv 

<C  *ateqit 

<  *nateqit 
<C  *iteqa 

<  *qiteqa 
<1  *miteqit 


a-^vcpit  or 
((■"weq  walrus    J     ^     .^       <C  *cr^'''<fpit   <C  *crwrit     <i  *a'werit     <l  *crweqit 


_  d^-^'p-it 

aleq  harpoon-line  ataU 

iwik  grass  i^'it 

qipik  featherbed  qi^k'it 

tupeq  a  tent  to^q-it 

nimeq  band  nennit 

akuneq  interval,  akdrnit 
place  between 


<.  *aXpit  <  *alrit 

<C  *qiwkit  <  *qipkit 

<C  *tuivqit  <C  *tupqit 

<1  *nirmit  <C  *nimrit 


<  *alerit 

<C  *iwi^it 

< 

< 

<;  *nimerit 


<C  *aleqit 
<C  *iwikit 
<  *qipikit 
<.  *tupeqit 
<C  *nimeqit 


<  *akurnit  <i  *aktinrit  <1  *akunerit  <.  *akuneqit 


Similar  series  of  phases  of  development  can  be  drawn  up 
for  a  number  of  derivatives  which  are  formed  with  suffixes 
whose  meanings  are  known  from  their  combinations  with  other 
words,  for  example : 

With  the  nominal  suffix  -useq,  a  means  (instrument;  by  which 
something  is  done: 


I  erniKseq  <,''inm(seq<,*iniruseq<*imeriiseq<.*imequseq 

iwe'/ water:;  a  dipper 

^  {encriuseq  <.  rnvriuseq<.  tnnpiseqK.  tmrquseq? 
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With  the  nominal  suffix  -araq  little 

ni^e.q  south  wind :  ntp'orq  a  gentle  <C  *nip-Si'q  <  *niypd:q  •<  *niqraq 
south  wind  <.  *ni^eraraq 

With  the  verbal  suffix  -umawoq,  which  in  the  present  Greenlandic 
and  Labrador  dialects  designates  that  something  or  someone  is  in  a 
certain  state 

iteTpdq  wakens:  evqummvdq  is  awake  <^*irqumaiv:iq<i*itqimiaw':iq 

<C*itequmawdq 

iserp'dq  goes  in :  erqumaivdq  has  dived  <!  *irqumdwdq  <C  *isqumawoq 

down  under  <:i*isequmawoq 

the  water 

With  the  nominal  suffix  -ut  or  -it,  which  designates  an  instru- 
ment with  which  something  is  done,  a  reason,  or  the  like: 

nimeq:  nennnp-dq  winds <:i*Hinmqroq<.*nimrutpdq<.*ni7ne7'utpoq 
a  band  itself  about  <.*mmequtpdq 

something 

imeq:     ermip- dq  ffSishes  <i*inni2rdq  <i*iniritp'dq   <^*imeritp'dq 
water  himself  iu  «<  *inieqitpdq 

the  face 

aterpdq :  lirqup'cr  hriugs  <C*(iq'up'a-    <i*atqutpa-     <i*atequtpaa 
he  goes  down  it  down 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  shall  stop  to  consider  those 
nominal  g-stems  (Greenlandic)  in  the  formation  of  whose  plural 
a  shifting  of  stress  takes  place,  however,  without  that  uvular- 
izing  of  the  inner  part  of  the  stem  which  might  be  expected. 
Why  does  it  fail  to  appear?  I  have  already  formerly  mentioned 
some  of  these  cases  [uiloq — ui?:ut  etc.  cf.  pag.248).  I  suggested 
the  possibility  that  these  words  were  not  originally  g'-stems, 
but  ended  in  -k,  so  that  there  was  really  nothing  to  cause 
uvularization.  I  did  not  mention  the  other  difficulty  which  in 
that  case  would  still  remain,  namely  the  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  the  vowels  u  and  a  in  the  plural  ending  instead 
of  i\  for  the  only  plural  suffixes  that  we  consider  regular  are 
-t  or  -It.  If  the  middle  syllable  should  disappear  from  what 
we    suppose    to   have    been    the    original   plural   form    (*uiloqit)^ 
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we  should  of  course  expect  the  ending  -it  Ciru'it  instead  of 
tdX'ut).  We  do  not  meet  with  this  difficulty  in  those  words 
which  end  in  -ik  {maJik  etc.)  or  -eq  Ualeq)  in  the  singular.  But 
in  those  words  of  this  kind  which  end  in  -oq  or  -aq  (na'laqaq) 
in  the  singular  (in  the  plural  respectively  -2(t  or  -at)  there  are 
accordingly  two  irregularities  to  be  explained:  the  absence  of 
uvularizalion  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  and  the  presence  of 
a  {(i)  or  M  in  the  last  syllable.  Many  more  examples  of  non- 
uvularized  plural  forms  might  be  added  to  those  already  given 
(cf.  pp.  243  and  248): 

niq'aq  (snare),  phxT.n'i^'dt;  qati^'aq  (ah&ck),  plur.  qaVi^- at; 
nan^oq  (bear),  plur.  n^awiit]   tas^eq  (lake),  plur.  Vdt''it  etc. 

Most  of  these  plural  formations  may  belong  to  a  latest 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  plural  inflexion  of  nouns; 
perhaps  there  is  no  longer  any  question  here  of  an  assimila- 
tion of  q  (or  k)  with  the  inner  consonant  of  the  stem,  but 
they  may  simply  be  analogical  formations  after  the  earlier 
models.  The  shifting  of  stress  has  been  felt  as  the  main 
principle  in  the  formation  of  the  plural  form  and  along  with 
it  has  followed  quite  mechanically,  so  to  speak,  that  change 
of  the  stem  consonant  which  consists  in  ils  lengthening  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  non-nasal,  its  unvoicing.  As  for  the  sufflx, 
however,  the  original  manner  of  constructing  the  plural  is 
retained,  namely  by  the  addition  of  -t  to'  the  stem  vowel. 


§  35.  Historical  perspective.  Although  next  to 
nothing  is  known  about  the  language  spoken  in  large  portions 
of  the  Eskimo  world  —  I  include  here  the  American  polar 
archipelago  and  in  part  Baffin  Land,  the  north  coast  of  the 
American  continent  south  of  the  archipelago,  the  coasts  of 
Hudson  Bay,  the  northern  coasts  of  Alaska  and  the  Asiatic 
side    of   Bering   Strait    —   vet   the    three    or   four   dialects    that 
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have  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  investigated  (the  dialects  of 
Greenland,  Labrador,  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
South  West  Alaska)  furnish  sufficient  material  for  us  to  be 
able  to  make  a  temporary  sketch  of  the  differences  between 
them.  In  the  last  two  sections,  I  have  especially  tried  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  phonetical  peculiarities  of  the 
dialects  in  these  four  places.  I  may  add  that  the  impressions 
that  1  have  got  from  the  lists  of  words  and  the  many  scattered 
words  given  by  travelers  in  their  accounts  about  the  interjacent 
districts  have  only  served  to  support  the  results  that  I  have 
come  to  through  the  chief  works  about  the  Eskimo  language. 

From  the  nature  of  the  dialectal  differences  it  is  in  many 
cases  possible  to  draw  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  language.  —  In  the  following  I  shall  try  to  combine 
these  conclusions  with  the  few  historical  facts  that  are  known 
about  the  Eskimo.  Among  the  facts  I  include  the  theory  so 
plausibly  set  forth  by  H.  Rink,  namely  that  the  Eskimo  have 
developed  their  special  form  of  civilization  in  common  as  a 
coast-population  at  some  point  on  the  arctic  coast,  and  that 
from  this  point  —  whose  exact  situation  is  uncertain  —  they 
have  followed  the  coasts  in  slow  migrations  until  they  have 
become  distributed  as  at  present*!. 

When  Greenlandic  in  a  great  number  of  words  has  s 
where  the  American  dialects  have  j,  it  is  reasonable  (even  if 
not  necessary)  from  a  general  phonetical  point  of  view  to 
assume  that  j  is  the  primary,  s  the  secondary  sound.  That  this 
is  the  case  in  the  Eskimo  languages  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  transitions  that  take  place  between  other  open  conso- 
nants within  this  family  of  languages  always  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  direction  from  voiced  to  unvoiced  sounds.  Within 
the  Greenlandic  language  itself,  the  aspirated  fricatives  are 
secondary   in  relation   to    the  voiced    fricatives;    for   they   often 


H.  Rink-    Om   Eskimoenies    Herkomst.      Aarbager    for    Nordisk    Old- 
kyndiglied  og  Historic,  2.  Scries,  Vol.  V,  Copenhagen  1890. 
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occur  when  a  word  whose  stem  contains  a  voiced  fricative  is 
either  inflected  or  supplied  with  a  suffix  so  that  it  undergoes 
a  shifting  of  stress,  as  for  example: 

iivik  a  blade  of  grass  plur.  ^i(fit 

aPoq  a  sole  of  a   foot  or  a  boot         »      a?:nt 
ni^'aq  (SGr.)  a  snare  »      n^i^'dt 

neriwoq  is  eating  n^ep'iwHk    the   place   where   you 

eat,  table  or  dining-room 

Now  if  we  find  similar  relations  existing  between  the  same 
kinds  of  sounds  as  they  occur  in  two  different  dialects,  it  is 
natural  to  regard  tliem  after  the  analogy  of  the  parallel  rela- 
tions within  the  single  dialect.  So  v/hen  we  find  that  kili^waq 
fossil  elephant,  mammoth  (Ray,  Petitot)  in  the  western  dialects  has 
become  kilicp-aq  in  Greenlandic,  the  latter  form  is  undoubtedly 
later  than  the  former;  the  unvoiced  fricative  (f  in  Greenlandic 
has  accordingly  originated  by  the  assimilation  of  two  different 
voiced  fricatives,  kiwqaq  a  servant,  a  house-maid  in  the  Labrador 
and  Mackenzie  dialects  has  got  the  form  ki"'<faq  in  SGr., 
where  the  voice  perhaps  still  lingers  a  little  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ^-sound,  but  otherwise  the  case  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  preceding  one,  only  that  w  in  the  unassimilated  form 
here  stands  before  ^.  In  the  SWAl.  dialect  I  find  the  word 
in  the  form  kuvugak  messenger,  envoy  (Barnum).  —  In  the  pre- 
ceding sections  (pp.  225,  233,  236,  246,  248l,  there  are  examples 
showing  the  same  relations  between  the  other  open  consonants. 
The  orthography  in  the  specimens  of  the  western  dialects  has 
throughout,  as  we  have  seen,  bw^  wq.  Iq,  qj,  rj,  rq,  as  against 
Greenlandic  ^,  /i,  g,  y.  Therefore  I  have  been  led  to  infer 
that  voiced  sounds  originally  corresponded  to  the  present  un- 
voiced fricatives  in  SW.  Greenlandic. 

In  these  cases,  Upernawik  Greenlandic  and  Ammassalik 
Greenlandic,  as  has  often  before  been  mentioned,  have  got 
unvoiced  stopped  consonants,  for  example:  ki^pa-t  instead  of 
xxxi.  17 
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SGr.  kV^(p-at  (plur.  of  ki^faq).  Since  this  peculiarity  is  com- 
mon to  tliese  two  groups,  which  are  geographically  so  widely 
separated,  it  must  already  have  developed  at  a  time  when  they 
composed  a  group  together  or  both  belonged  to  another  group 
as  against  the  remaining  Greenianders.  In  relation  to  the  fri- 
catives of  Middle  and  South  Greenlandic,  then,  these  stopped 
consonants  are  scarcely  secondary*),  but  rather  parallel  develop- 
ments of  the  same  voiced  sounds  from  which  the  fricatives  have 
developed.  The  fact  that  they  almost  completely  take  the  place 
of  the  unvoiced  fricatives  is  so  important  that  it  makes  the 
whole  consonant-system  of  this  "northeastern"  group  different 
not  only  from  the  South  Greenlandic  but  also  from  the  sound- 
systems  of  all  the  other  dialects  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
analyze  phonetically.  —  On  the  other  hand.  South  Greenlandic 
and  the  Labrador  dialect  agree  in  this  respect  (cf.  pag.  203). 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  relation  between  s  and  j  in  these 
dialects,  their  distribution  is  at  first  glance  different.  The  s- 
sounds  seem  to  connect  the  Upernawik  dialect  with  Middle 
and  South  Greenlandic.  The  Labrador  dialect  differs  from 
South  Greenlandic  in  that  it  has  j.  Yet  on  closer  inspection 
the  case  assumes  a  different  aspect.  The  transition  from  j  to 
s  (unvoiced)  between  two  vowels  I  think  may  be  considered  as 
peculiar  to  Middle  and  South  Greenlandic.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
Vpernawik  have  this  s  throughout,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have,  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  they  have  got  it  at  the 
same  time  as  their  neighbors  to  the  south;  for  instance  it  is 
possible  that  after  they  had  settled  down  in  their  present 
territory,  they  have  been  influenced  by  intercourse  with  their 
neighbors  and  have  adopted  the  sound  from  them.     In  favor  of 


')  Within  tlie  hido-European  family  of  languages,  the  stopped  consonants, 
for  instance  p  t  k,  are  generally  primary  in  relation  to  the  Germanic 
unvoiced  fricatives.  But  the  case  is  diflerent  in  the  Eskimo  language- 
group;  the  stopped  consonants  in  question  are  here  geminated  sounds. 
Long  consonants  are  always  unvoiced  in  Greenlandic  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  nasalized. 
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this  hypothesis  there  is  among  other  things  the  fact  that  the 
AmmassaUk  language  —  the  eastern  branch  of  the  group  —  in 
at  least  a  couple  of  the  words  that  have  been  communicated  to 
me  has  j  instead  of  s,  for  example  in  the  common  adjectival 
suffix  -kajik  evil,  bad  (S  Gr.  -kasik).  The  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound 
have  voiced  s  [z]  here,  I  think  Icf.  p.  215).  If  these  northernmost 
dialects  (including  that  of  Upernawik)  have  originally  belonged 
to  one  and  the  same  group,  they  have  gone  different  ways  with 
respect  to  this  sound  since  their  separation.  Before  their  separa- 
tion, however,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  had  this  j. 

The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  those  words  where  SGr. 
has  ts  [ndtseq  a  seal)  .M  Gr.  ^,  UpGr.  s-.  E  Gr.  t-  or  tQ{tjs),  L.ts 
or  tj,  Al.  fj  (cf.  g  31,  pp.  190—192  and  g  32,  pp.  205—208). 
Here  too  L.  and  SGr.  agree,  whereas  the  northernmost  groups 
in  Greenland  not  only  deviate  from  these  but  also  from  each 
other.  —  Finally  there  are  a  couple  of  words  in  which  all  WGr., 
so  far  as  1  know,  has  .§•  {tas'a^mas'a),  where  EGr.  has  ts  and  t', 
I.,  fj  {tamadja)  and  /•  {tagga)*),  and  the  western  dialects  dj. 

1  shall  give  a  survey  of  these  sound-changes  in  the  differ- 
ent dialects,  as  shown  in  the  examples  in  the  previous  sections 
Igg  31 — 32),  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  sounds  is  not  absolute,  j  in  one  dialect,  for 
instance  always  corresponding  to  s  in  the  other;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  many  words  j  occurs  both  in  L.  and  Gr. ;  not  every 
t  in  L.  has  become  s  in  Gr.  and  so  on.  Besides  my  sources 
are  so  scanty  that  I  have  not  often  succeeded  in  getting  in- 
formation about  one  and  the  same  word  in  all  the  dialects.  The 
table  is  therefore  on  several  points  of  purely  temporary  value. 


Al.  and  M. 

L. 
J 

Bf. 
J 

M  Gr.      S  Gr. 

EGr. 
J 

UpGr. 

J 

s 

s 

t 

t 

s 

s 

s 

tjidj-i) 

tj,  t^^ 

t,dj? 

t-,  s     ts,  S' 

ts,  t' 

s-  '"• 

ts,  ts 

ts 

ts? 

s- 

s- 

*)  Cf.  Bourquin  Esk.  Gr  ?  192. 

17' 
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The  Upernawik  Greenlanders,  then,  have  carried  this  change 
farlherst  since  the  time  when  it  began. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Labrador  dialect  has 
taken  part  in  the  change  of  7  to  s,  namely  in  a  number  of 
those  words  where  j  was  preceded  by  t  (N  Al.  tj).  From  that 
I  conclude  that  this  change  has  begun  in  the  words  which 
contained  tj.  At  this  point  the  Labrador  dialect  came  to  a 
standstill  without  having  completely  carried  out  the  change. 
Therefore  this  dialect  has  sometimes  ts  and  sometimes  tj  in 
those  words  where  Greenlandic  has  got  ^.?,  while  the  more 
western  dialects  in  Alaska  have  tj  and,  just  like  Labrador,  j 
in  those  words,  where  WGr.  has  got  s.  Where  the  western 
dialects  have  ^s,  these  sounds  have  been  preserved  in  the  L. 
dialect,  while  Greenlandic  through  more  advanced  assimilation 
has  generally  got  s-  (or  s),  cf.  the  examples  cited  in  g  32.  This 
change  of  sound  in  the  East  Eskimo  dialects  {tj  >  ts)  must  ac- 
cordingly have  begun  shortly  before  the  separation  of  the  L. 
and  S  Gr.  dialects.  In  other  words ,  the  tendency  to  change 
the  sound  J  to  s,  a  change  which  the  present  Greenlanders 
have  extensively  carried  out,  had  already  begun  in  the  districts 
on  the  other  side  of  Smith  Sound  while  the  ancestors  of  the 
South  Greenlanders  were  still  closely  connected  with  the  Labra- 
dor tribe.  It  may  be  dated  as  the  time  just  before  the  invasion 
into  Greenland  in  the  13**'  C. 

The  change  of  ^  to  s  in  Greenlandic  is  probably  some- 
what later. 

The  next  phonetical  phenomenon  to  be  taken  up  is  of  just 
as  great  importance  for  the  establishment  of  boundaries  between 
the  dialects  as  the  one  we  have  just  left.  It  is  the  metathesis 
or  retrogressive  uvularization  that  has  been  treated  in  g  33.  It 
seems  as  if  the  boundary -line  drawn  by  this  phenomenon 
must  lie  between  the  Mackenzie  River  and  Labrador;  for  the 
present  I  assume    it  to  be  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Bay.     The 
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language  west  of  this  line,  then,  is  West  Eskimo,  the  language 
east  of  it.  East  Eskimo. 

If  the  Central  Eskimo  group  should  prove  to  be  on  the 
West  Eskimo  side,  the  boundary- line  must  be  somewhat 
modified. 

In  about  all  the  examples  that  have  been  found  of  retro- 
gressive uvularization ,  the  Mackenzie  Hiver  dialect  agrees  with 
the  Alaska  dialects  in  having  preserved  the  original  shape  of  the 
consonant-group,  where  the  uvular  stands  last  {ifjr-.  atjr-,  etc.). 
Only  in  the  word  for  eye ,  does  the  Mackenzie  dialect  come 
nearer  to  the  present  Labrador  form  ij'e  than  to  the  Alaska 
words,  the  latter  having  preserved,  but  the  former  having 
completely  lost  the  uvular.  But  this  sound  was  still  preserved 
in  this  word  in  the  Baffin  Land  dialect  as  late  as  Frobisher's 
time,  and  indeed  in  Greenlandic  even  as  late  as  Egede's  time 
iirse),  and  in  these  dialects  it  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
consonant-group;  this  leads  me  to  presume  that  it  must  also 
have  been  present  at  one  time  in  the  Labrador  and  Mackenzie 
dialects,  whether  it  has  had  the  same  or  a  different  position 
in  the  consonant-group  in  those  two  dialects. 

The  subject  of  metathesis  and  uvularization  in  the  Eskimo 
dialects  is  not  exhausted  when  we  have  determined  the  chief 
line  of  division  between  East  and  West  Eskimo.  As  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  at  the  end  of  jJ  32,  there  are  indications 
that  within  the  West  Eskimo  dialect-group  (Mackenzie  R.  dialect 
and  Alaska  dialects)  there  must  have  existed  an  old  division 
similar  to  the  one  between  the  East  and  West  Eskimo  groups. 
In  other  words,  as  far  as  these  sound-clianges  are  concerned, 
there  seem  to  be  two  strata,  as  it  were,  in  the  dialects.  Peti- 
tot's  Vocabulaire  of  the  Mackenzie  R.  dialect  contains  several 
forms  which  might  indicate  that  this  dialect  too,  in  several 
words,  has  followed  these  East  Eskimo  tendencies.  For  example: 
M.  topnpapk  (demon),  apnapk  (femme  adulte),  kpepneptopk  (noir), 
tchepnaptoapk  (gratin),  opktgok  (graisse)  —  of.  Gr.  to'rnaq,  arnaq, 
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qernertoq,  se-rnartoq.  orsoq.  Whether  the  stems  of  these  words 
have  in  the  distant  past  been  without  an  uvular  or  had  wr.  sr 
Instead  of  rn,  rs,  the  uvularization  of  their  first  syllable  must 
have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  Mackenzie  R.  Eskimo 
and  the  East  Eskimo  had  not  yet  separated  from  each  other. 
It  is  highly  characteristic  that  in  the  following  form  in  the  M. 
dialect,  where  the  retrogressive  uvularization  is  distinct  enough, 
present  Greenlandic  has ,  not  uvularization ,  but  a  geminated 
consonant: 

M.  amepk,  skin,  plur.  apmgit  (or  amit) 
Gr.  am'eq,  skin,  plur.  ^am-Ht  (or  am'it). 
It  lies  near  to  assume  that  the  Greenlandic  long  m  in  the 
plural  is  in  reality  an  assimilation  of  an  original  /-m,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  West  Eskimo  form.  If  this  is  the  case ,  this 
form  has  had  the  same  fate  as  Gr.  irse  (Egede)  >  is'e^  an  eye, 
except  that  the  latter  assimilation  belongs  to  one  of  the  newest 
strata  in  the  language,  the  former  to  a  very  old  stratum. 

The  retrogressive  uvularization,  then,  has  perhaps  already 
begun  in  a  few  words  before  the  Mackenzie  R.  Eskimo  separ- 
ated from  the  East  Eskimo,  but  it  has  not  struck  root  in  this 
dialect,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  together  with  the  western 
dialects.  The  chief  demarcation  for  this  sound-change,  indeed 
for  the  dialects  on  the  whole,  is  no  doubt  the  one  tliat  I  have 
already  suggested. 

In  the  far  distant  past,  then,  the  original  Eskimo  horde 
must  have  separated  into  two  flocks,  of  which  the  flock  toward 
the  east,  before  it  was  again  subdivided,  carried  out  the  meta- 
thesis. Since  this  is  common  to  both  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
brador and  of  Greenland ,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  car- 
ried out  before  the  invasion  of  Greenland,  in  the  districts  west 
of  Davis  Strait. 

But  here  we  are  again  confronted  with  a  surprising  form  in 
Frobisher.  Of  the  language  in  Baffin  Land,  which  geograph- 
ically  lies    between    the    two   dialects   mentioned   last    and   bars 
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the  way  between  them ,  he  wrote  down  a  word  containing  the 
group  tq.  where  now-a-days  —  in  Greenlandic,  in  the  Labrador 
dialect  and  undoubtedly  also  in  the  dialect  of  Baffin  Land  — 
we  find  rq:  it  is  the  word  for  -the   little  finger»  : 

Frobisher  1576:  yacketrone  (i.e.  locative:  on  the  little  finger). 

Present  Greenlandic  and  Labrador  loc. :  erqerqune^  in  the 
nominative,  erqerqoq. 

Present  >  Al.  yiukiitko.  NW  Al.  etithook.  SW  Al.  ikkilth- 
koka  (my  little  finger), 

Frobisher's  form  is  probably  meant  to  reproduce  something 
like  [Pdk-  etqon^e] .  which,  among  other  things,  shows  that  the 
assimilation  tq  >  rq  in  this  idialect  had  not  yet  been  carried 
out  in  this  word  at  the  end  of  the  16  C.*).  This  might  in- 
dicate that  the  Eskimo  who  speak  this  dialect,  the  Central 
Eskimo,  have  come  to  this  coast  from  the  districts  farther 
west,  where  tq  is  still  to  be  found,  some  time  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Or.  and  L.  Eskimo. 

If  all  the  premises  are  correct,  then  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Central  Eskimo  have  taken  possession  of  their  present 
territory  in  Baffin  Land  sometime  between  1266  and  1576, 
after  their  Eskimo  predecessors  in  these  parts  had  wandered 
north  in  the  direction  of  Greenland.  The  inhabitants  of  La- 
brador had  probably  already  at  that  time  been  settled  for 
several  centuries  on  the  same  coasts  where  they  are  today,  if 
the  Skraelings  whom  the  old  Norsemen  found  in  Markland  (and 


')  The  occurrence  of  rq  in  the  first  syllable  of  Gr.  erqerqor)  is  yet  to  be 
explained ;  we  get  the  impression  that  it  is  the  uvular  of  the  following 
syllable  that  has  cast  its  influence  back  on  the  first  and  produced  a  phone- 
tical  analogical  formation  (cf.  Lat.  quinque  <  *pe//kwe,  Brugmann  g  332). 
Furthermore  it  is  striking  to  find  ia  in  the  first  syllable  instead  of 
I'.  The  correctness  of  the  traditional  form,  however,  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  comparison  with  the  form  that  is  still  preserved  in  the  N  Al. 
dialect,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following  parallels:  NAl.  yiokxa 
cheek  =  Gr.  ernaq  and  N  Al.  yogniabicin  egg  moon ,  whose  first  syll- 
able may  possibly  be  related  to  Gr.  if^ik  the  white  of  an  egg  {-icin 
time,  -nia  hunt  for). 
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Helluland?)  i.e.  Newfoundland  and  Labrador*)  really  were  Eskimo, 
they  were  no  doubt  the  ancestors  of  those  who  are  now  living 
in  these  districts.  Since  the  South  and  Middle  Greenlanders, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  probably  belonged  to  the  same  flock  as 
these  old  Labrador  Eskimo,  before  they  wandered  north  over 
Smith  Sound  to  Greenland ,  it  must  have  been  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries  just  before  1266**)  that  they  separated  from 
those  who  remained  in  Labrador,  and  followed  the  western 
coasts  of  Davis  Strait.  After  that  Baffin  Land  got  the  popu- 
lation that  Frobisher  fell  in  with ,  and  whose  language  with 
respect  to  the  uvularization  seems  to  have  been  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  development  than  the  language  of  the  Labrador  Eskimo 
and  the  Greenlanders ;  so  this  people  has  probably  come  from 
the  west.  .Now  if  the  northernmost  groups  of  Greenland  con- 
stitute together  one  original  group  as  against  the  Soulh  Green- 
landers, and  if  they  have  immigrated  into  Greenland  later  than 
the  South  Greenlanders,  it  seems  natural  to  connect  them  with 
the  original  tribe  of  Central  Eskimo  in  the  west.  Whether 
they  have  separated  from  this  tribe  earlier  or  later  than  the 
flock  that  went  to  Baffin  Land  is  impossible  to  decide  now 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  But  it  is  tempting  to  see  some 
connection  between  the  Greenlandic  Eskimos'  hostile  advance 
toward  the  south  about  the  year  1400,  as  described  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  old  Norsemen***),  and  the  arrival  of  these  new 
hordes  (i.  e.  the  Upernaivik  Eskimo),  who  from  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Greenland  must  have  pushed  on  toward  the  south 
following  the  coast,  always  seeking  for  new  and  better  hunting 
and  fishing  grounds.  Already  at  that  time  their  language  devi- 
ated somewhat  from  the  language  of  their  neighbors  to  the 
south,  whom  they  here  fell  in  with.  As  strangers  belonging 
to  another  tribe  they  were  at  first  regarded  as  enemies  by  the 
South  Greenlanders ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  have  mixed 


*)  cf.  Introduction,  p.  18.        ")  ibid.,  pp.  17,  24.      •*•!  ibid.,  p  27. 
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with  those  living  farthest  north  (in  the  Oommannaq  District 
and  perhaps  somewhat  farther  south),  which  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain some  peculiarities  in  the  Middle  Greenlandic  dialect,  for 
example  ^  and  t-  where  S  Gr.  has  g  and  ts,  r  or  9^  between 
two  vowels,  which  is  used  by  the  population  around  the  Oom- 
tnannaq  Fjord  where  the  West  Greenlanders  farther  south  use 
unnasalized  r,  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  Upernawik  Eskimo 
themselves,  the  s-sounds  instead  of  the  original  j  and  tj. 

That  metathesis  which  took  place  in  the  joint  period  of 
the  East  Eskimo  group  must  needs  belong  to  the  prehistoric 
times  of  the  Eskimo  race.  So  from  a  linguistic  standpoint  it 
is  impossible  to  locate  exactly  the  home  of  this  main  group, 
even  if  we  may  presume  that  it  lay  somewhere  along  the  Arctic 
coasts  of  America;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  two  Eskimo 
groups  have  moved  in  such  a  way  in  relation  to  each  other 
that  the  one  has  settled  down  farther  west  (the  one  that  has 
kept  the  language  at  its  earliest  stage  of  development) ,  the 
other  farther  east  (the  one  whose  language  is  strongly  affected 
by  assimilation). 

1  shall  now  give  a  survey  of  some  of  the  examples  of  the 
metathesis  and  the  retrogressive  uvularization  in  their  genetical 
relations  to  each  other.  Those  sounds  or  pairs  of  sounds 
that  are  not  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been  supplied  with 
examples  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  investigations. 


Old  Eskimo  *tjr,  Ir,  tq 


NX\.tjr,lr,tq    M.j,lr,tfj 

West  Eskimo 

(present  language) 


-  ('"9).  ''7       L.  j,p{ovy\,  rq     SGr.  s,  r^,  rq 
Central  Eskimo         East  Eskimo 
(present  language)         (present  language) 
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There  are  no  doubt  a  number  of  grammatical-morphological 
peculiarities  in  the  different  dialects  which  might  also  be  given 
in  support  of  these  groupings ;  but  they  would  require  special 
investigation.  I  shall  be  content  to  mention  the  East  Eskimo 
verbal  suffix  for  1  pers.  ind.  -p07[a,  which  is  common  to  L.  and 
Gr.,  whereas  in  West  Eskimo,  we  find  -toTia  (M.)  and  toa  (Al.) 
instead. 

If  we  consider  the  forms  of  the  words  in  the  two  branches 
of  the  language,  we  Qnd  that  though  there  are  certain  cases 
where  they  agree,  yet  there  are  many  and  important  cases 
where  they  differ.  The  West  Eskimo  forms  are  as  a  rule  fuller 
and  more  heterogeneous  than  the  Greenlandic  forms ;  they  are 
accordingly  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development,  fn  SW  Alaska 
we  find  very  old  formations  along  side  of  forms  that  are  ap- 
parently very  much  contracted.  As  examples  of  the  latter  may 
be  mentioned 

Al.  nuq'rhod  (I  eat)  —  Gr.  nerkvoria 
Al.  sne  (its  edge  or  bank)  —  Gr.  sina' 
Al.  sla  (weather,  sky,  out  of  doors)  —  Gr.  sila 
perhaps  also 

Al.  ghdn  (native  bucket)  ^  Gr.  i^a  (a  pot). 

The  old  forms  that  have  been  preserved  often  help  us  to 
understand  the  etymology  of  the  Greenlandic  words.  By  way  of 
a  specimen,  I  shall  give  four  inflectional  forms  of  a  verb  that 
is  preserved  both  in  Greenlandic  and  in  this  Alaska  dialect.  It 
is  the  verb  SW  Al.  tmgluwdka  iBarnum  Gr.  §  469),  Gr.  tiX'up-ara 
and  its  meaning  in  both  dialects  is:  I  strike  him  with  my  fist 
(I  fist  him).  The  personal  suffixes,  which  are  here  translated 
by:  1  —  thou  (fisting),  I  — you  etc.,  no  doubt  actually  mean:  my 
—  thy  (mkin) ,  my  —  your  {niche}  etc. ,  since ,  when  taken 
separately  and  analyzed,  parts  of  them  coincide  with  the  pos- 
sessive sufQxes  of  the  nouns : 
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SWAl. 

SGr. 

tingluwamkin 

I        fist 

thee 

tik-ujra^k'it 

tinglmvamche 

I 

you 

tiX'up-a^s-e 

tinglxwaqpunga 

thou    „ 

me 

tiX'up-arma 

tinglmvaqpukut 

thou    ,, 

us 

tU'i(p'a"'t'iqut 

tmgluwamthn  *) 

we      „ 

thee 

tik'up'a"t'i^it 

tingluwamtche 

we 

you 

tiX'up-ayse 

tingliiwaqpched 

you      „ 

me 

tiX-up-a^siria 

tingluwaqpchekut 

you      „ 

us 

tiX'up-a'^siqut 

*)  i.e.  \tifi luw amtihin ]  ? 

The  noun  from  which  these  verbal  forms  are  derived  is 
lost  in  Greenlaudic,  but  is  preserved  in  the  Alaska  dialect, 
where  I  find  tingluka  =  my  fist.  Still  the  Greenlandic  verb 
is  formed  with  the  special  East  Eskimo  derivative  suffix  p ,  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  noun  must  at  some  time  have  existed 
in  the  East  Eskimo  language.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  p  is  geminated,  that  is,  it  is  an  assimilation  of 
two  consonants,  probably  kp^  the  k  having  been  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  noun  CtiX'uk].  With  regard  to  the  Greenlandic 
/•  in  the  middle  of  the  word ,  comparison  with  the  western 
form  shows  that  it  has  originated  from  ril  (as  probably  like- 
wise aX'iwoq,  becomes  bigger,  grows,  from  *a7iliwoq^  which  is 
made  up  of  a^*'-,  big,  and  -iiwoq,  increases,  becomes  more  so). 
The  possessive  suffixes  in  the  above  examples  begin  in  the  Al. 
forms  after  the  syllable  -iva,  in  the  Gr.  forms  after  -pa,  which 
represents  those  suffixes  whose  effect  is  especially  verbalizing. 
Three  of  the  commonest  sound-transitions  between  the  two 
languages  are  immediately  seen  on  comparing  the  suffixes, 
namely  the  transitions  between  Al.  ni ,  n  and  k  on  the  one 
side  and  Gr.  w,  t  and  g  on  the  other  side.  Especially  the 
last  —  k'>  ^  (voiced)  between  two  vowels  —  is  characteristic. 

It  would  lead  us  to  digress  too  far  to  analyze  all  the  suf- 
fixes here,  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  taking  up 
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just  one  of  them.  In  the  Greenlandic  verbal  inflection ,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  riddle  how  the  suffix  for  thou  —  me : 
-arma  (for  example  takuivarma,  thou  seest  or  sawest  me)  has 
got  the  shape  that  it  has;  it  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  corresponding  suffixes  for  the  other  persons,  especially  on 
account  of  the  uvular.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Alaska  form 
given  here,  I  should  of  course  have  guessed  that  the  form  had 
been  produced  by  "retrogressive  uvularization".  But  that  di- 
stant old  form  shows  us  that  Greenlandic  -arma  has  at  one 
time  had  a  more  voluminous  body,  namely  one  resembling  Al. 
-ar-poTfa.  If  we  compare  the  Greenlandic  doublets  of  the  same 
formation,  as  for  instance  those  for  the  word  ermuseq  — 
erwTiuseq  (a  dipper,  a  drinking-vessel) ,  we  can  easily  reconstruct 
all  the  phases  of  this  assimilation:  *arpo'ria  >  *arp7ia  >  *arw7ia 
>>  arma,  the  present  form. 

So  it  is  only  through  the  longer  Alaska  form  that  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  this  Greenlandic  suffix.  And  it  is  the  same 
in  many  other  cases.  The  western  dialects  have  been 
far  more  conservative  than  the  eastern  dialects. 

Therefore  if  the  West  Eskimo  dialects  should  some  time 
be  subjected  to  closer  investigation  so  that  we  can  get  better 
knowledge  about  them,  I  expect  that  we  shall  find  many  more 
differences  of  dialect,  and  those  in  part  fundamental  dif- 
ferences. My  rough  sketch  of  the  stratifications  in  this  family 
of  languages  will  by  these  differences  be  thrown  into  stronger 
relief;  they  will  add  new  lines  to  it  and  will  perhaps  even  essent- 
ially change  the  historical  perspective.  There  is  as  yet  too 
little  known  about  the  languages  at  the  extreme  western  limits, 
both  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  (apart 
from  Barnum's  grammar  of  the  language  in  one  single  district) 
for  us  to  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  of  scientific  value  about 
the  relations  of  those  dialects  to  each  other  and  to  the 
Eskimo  family  of  languages  as  a  whole. 

All    in    all    there    is    yet  much    work    to   be    done   in    this 
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enormous  field  of  linguistic  study.  What  I  have  invited 
attention  to  is  only  the  results  of  a  first  reconnoitring;  occas- 
ioned by  my  study  of  North  Greenlandic  phonetics.  However 
uncertain  many  of  these  results  may  be,  yet  I  hope  that  they 
will  at  least  in  part  be  of  some  assistance  if  anyone  should 
sometime  undertake  to  compare  the  Eskimo  family  of  languages 
either  with  neighboring  or  more  distant  languages  with  a  view 
to  finding  the  hitherto  undiscovered  genetical  connection ,  if 
tbere  is  any,  between  these  and  some  other  languages  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  if  they  are  not  in  any  other  way  connected 
with  other  languages,  they  may  at  any  rate  have  adopted  foreign 
elements  from  one  or  several  of  them. 

Few  peoples,  or  perhaps  no  other  people  in  the  world, 
have  such  strange  boundaries  to  their  territory  as  the  Eskimo, 
living  as  they  do  along  the  edge  of  the  shrunk  ice-regions  of 
the  glacial  period  and  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  inhabited 
places  of  mankind,  with  outposts  in  the  east  on  the  northern- 
most coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  occupying  in  the  west  the 
only  point  where  the  old  and  the  new  world  meet,  —  a  long 
narrow  chain  of  primitive  human  beings,  the  two  ends  of  which 
have  long  ago  lost  connection  with,  and  consciousness  of  each 
other,  but  which  is  held  together  by  their  common  and  pristine 
language. 
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NORTH-GREENLANDIC  CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO 


ESKIMO    FOLK-LORE 


I.   Folk-tales. 

1.    Riddle. 

{Saitut,  Oommannaq  Fjord.) 

in-u'^o'q  a/.-a  inuk  tikiX-u^o  \  oqarpoq  \  tere^iarsori'uit  inor- 
piqct  I  na'va  inu'suk'dk'arama  aTimna^ak'arik'a  |  a'^ma  oqarpoq  j 
siutisuarso'Tiuit  inorpi^vt  |  na'^a  aiiuma-sa'rdX'archa  \ 

A  man,  it  is  told,  meeting  another  man  |  said:  |  the  little 
teregiarsuk' s ,  can  you  not  overtake  them?  |  No,  he  answered, 
when  I  was  still  young  I  could  overtake  them.  |  Again  he  asked  :| 
the  little  animals  with  large  ears  can  you  not  overtake  them?| 
No,  I  have  no  longer  any  practise  in  overtaking  them. 

[teregiarsuk  is  to  signify  the  fox?  The  word  is  not  other- 
wise known ,  but  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  usual  Gr. 
name  of  this  animal:  teridn-iaq^  with  Labr.  teriaq ,  a  weasel, 
with  teriX'uk,  a  young  ground-seal  (phoca  barbata) ,  and  with 
N  Al.  Uri^gilnid  (Ray)  an  arctic  fox,  SW  Al.  trt  kan}  ny  ak 
wolverine.] 

Hendrik  Hugh  who  related  this  and  the  following  three  tales,  which  I 
took  down  in  1901  at  the  trading-place  Sftgtut  on  the  Limanak  Fjord 
(70° 40'  N.  iat.),  originally  came  from  the  northeastern  corner  of  Disko 
Bay,  where  he  had  heard  the  tales  in  his  youth.  His  pronunciation  of  the 
language,  at  least  in  those  tales  which  he  dictated  to  me,  was  peculiar  on 
account  of  his  use  of  the  fricative  o  wherever  the  official  orthography  has 
this  sound  in  accordance  with  the  South  or  Mid-Greenlandic  pronunciation 
instead  of  the  ^  n}(j\  which  is  usual  in  North  Greenlandic. 

XXXI.  18 
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2.  The  Humble-bee. 

iSa'ttut,  Oommannaq  Fjord). 

i^ut-aq  I  iX'O  atn'seq  qeqertame  \  rm'uk'ut  hionrik  ciA'amik 
isertus'aqari'it'oq  mdto  mayerpoq  \  mnk  isilerpoq  \  kajortuhra'soq 
is'ci'i  tukiriasut  \  iriip'oq  uharmut  \  errierkutik  in'uit  ersilerput  \ 
isermat  oqdA'driuarane  \  sanerqam-inut  kw^torame  \  am.u.a-  qiq-- 
aridriuaq  \  kiX'im-inut  iliwcr  \  iwu^it  oqarput  isuwsuk'utik  \  so-q 
ta-ma'itoq  kina'"na-sudlu^o  \  errierhme  nip'ine  tamd't  sua-rpoq  \ 
qiq'aridiiua'rniarpo7ia\orsoiiiiarsiniarXo7ia\  ip'atip  atxnik  orsomik 
uwiQ-i/.-u^o  I  tmriwa't  \anhrfdt  malik'U^o  \ptriuars7nn'ut  pulawoq] 
sunaya  |  i^utaq  inopo'rtoq  \  tds'ci  na-woq  \ 

There  lay  one  single  house  over  on  the  island.  |  At  night 
they  kept  the  door  shut  so  that  no  stranger  could  come  in.  j 
Yet  once  there  came  a  person  in;  |  he  was  all  dark  red  and 
had  scowling  (or  squinting)  eyes,  j  He  sat  down  by  the  front 
wall  of  the  house.  |  Those  who  dwelt  in  there  were  immediately 
seized  with  fright,  j  The  one  who  had  entered  did  not  say  a 
word,  but  after  having  stuck  his  hand  into  a  hole  in  his  side,  | 
he  pulled  out  a  little  ball  of  thread  |  (and)  unwound  it  as  far  as 
he  could.  The  inmates  of  the  house  spoke  to  each  other  in 
whispers:  |  why  does  he  act  that  way?  who  is  he?  they  think. 
Immediately  the  stranger  calls  out  with  all  his  might:  |  I  want 
to  wind  myself  a  little  case!  |  let  me  have  a  little  blubber!  | 
They  took  out  blubber  from  the  place  under  the  stump-bed, 
cut  it  off  I  and  gave  it  to  him.  j  When  he  went  out,  they  follo- 
wed after  him.  |  He  creeps  into  the  little  case  ]  they  look  at  it 
in  amazement.  [  He  was  a  bee,  which  had  transformed  itself  to 
a  person. !  This  is  the  end  of  it. 

3.  Sun  and  .M  oon. 

iSa'ttut,  Oommannaq  Fjord.) 

qa^s'ei'suarmiqo-q  |  ?7*o  i^ala-rqari'it'oq  \  in'uit  pa'^niartar- 
(fipsa-t  I  suna'(p'a  in'u"'it  isera-Tiamik  \  ta'rtuiwam'dt  \  im-imit  Hi- 
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sansamari-hvamik  \  snna'"^'a\  qatariuti^ct  aniarXo  ariuXo  !  ariutip 
qataii'wre  arnaq  ti^uX'uqo  j  pcf^niartara'  \  arnap  qatari-un-e 
ilisarileramiiik  \  ila'hie  anileriarXmie  ag'ane  pa't^erXupt  \  ariutip 
tipim-ane  \  kniatiqut pa'rsuarmik  at'orpa'\  aniqune  qd^m'ariarpal] 
il isarisa^amiuk  )  s^ina'^'^fa  qatmiuta'ta  pa-^niartarcr  \  iX'uminvt 
arnaq  iseranie  |  qatariiitme  kcnanii^ut  pa-Hisowdt  kamdX'une  \ 
ipara-q  maneq  a'^''niarqUerpa-  \  a'tn'a  qatariuta-ta  a'^maqerXu^o  \ 
anip'ut  i  i):o  ka'wiX'U^o  malilerput  \  arnaq  qariat'arpoq  \  a'twa 
ana-  \  qa^at-arpuk  \  tds'a^o-q  serqinerXo  qa'wmaX'o  ta'^'kopori-o-q 
ani^ft  j  tds'a  na'ivoq 

In  the  big  meeting  house  ^  it  is  related,  j  a  house  without 
any  window  the  place  of  the  innuits  ,  where  they  used  to 
lie  with  each  other  (?)-  |  whenever  the  innuits  came  into  it  | 
because  it  was  quite  dark  they  did  not  know  each  other,  | 
What  does  that  mean!^  |  a  brother  and  sister,  woman  and 
man,  ;  the  brother  taking  his  sister  |  is  accustomed  to  have 
her  to  lie  by.  When  she  began  to  know  her  brother,  she 
once  blacked  her  hands  with  soot  before  she  went  out;  |  when 
the  man  took  her,  she  touched  him  over  the  face  with  much 
soot.  ;  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  out  and  it  became  light,  | 
she  recognized  him.  What!  her  brother  used  to  lie  by  her!  | 
When  she  came  home  and  in  the  house,  |  her  brother  became 
angry  because  he  had  got  much  soot  in  his  face,  |  and  he 
began  to  light  the  lamp-moss  (wick  in  the  lamp).  |  Also  his 
sister  lights  something  (or  makes  some  lamp-moss  glowing).  | 
They  go  out  and  begin  to  run  around  the  house  after  each 
other.  I  The  sister  soars  up  from  the  earth,  |  her  (elder)  brother 
also.  \  These  two  soar,  j  This  is  said  to  be  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  I  These  two,  it  is  told,  are  those  who  ran  out  together.  | 
This  is  the  end.  | 

'  Kleinscbmidt:    nugsse,  Barnum  (g  809);    kazluja,  meeting  house,  club 
house  of  Ihe  Eskimo  village. 

*  Cf.  p.  297  (Drumsongs  no.  22,  note  3). 
^  lit.  what  that  over  there!   expresses  surprise  and  contempt. 

18* 
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4.    Nukappiara'Iiik. 
(Saitnt.  Oommannaq  Fjord.) 

A  man  had  Uvo  wives,  it  is  told.  The  second,  when  she 
got  him ,  did  not  know  but  that  he  was  married  only  to  her. 
When  the  man  went  out  in  his  kajak,  as  he  often  did,  she 
stood  and  kept  her  eye  on  him.  When  he  had  stuck  the  har- 
poon into  a  sufficient  number  of  seals,  and  he  had  enough  to 
tow,  he  used  to  steer  for  land  over  toward  the  other  side  of 
the  point.  Here  he  was  hidden,  and  it  often  lasted  a  long 
time  before  he  again  appeared.  She  became  suspicious,  and 
the  next  time*  he  had  gone  out,  she  went  over  to  the  place 
where  he  used  to  be  hidden.  Here  she  caught  sight  of  a  house, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  it,  she  went  down  toward  it  and 
looked  in  through  the  window.  She  saw  a  little  boy  running 
about  on  the  stumpbed  half  naked.  Being  sorry  for  him  be- 
cause he  had  no  mother,  she  went  in  to  him  and  sat  down 
on  the  stumpbed.  When  she  looked  about  her,  she  discovered 
that  there  lay  some  meat  under  the  stumpbed,  and  on  the 
wall  hung  a  harpoon-line.  What!  that  was  her  husbands 
harpoon -line !  He  had  a  wife  beside  her  and  this  boy  here 
was  this  wife's  son!  She  became  angry,  and  when  on  looking 
out  through  the  window-  she  saw  a  woman  approaching  —  the 
little  boy's  mother,  who  had  been  out  gathering  berries  —  she 
took  the  harpoon-line  and  made  a  noose  of  it,  which  she  put 
up  over  the  threshold  in  order  to  strangle  her.  Listen!  now  she 
called  her  son  with  a  loud  voice :  Nukappiara'lnk !  W  hen  the 
boy  heard  his  mother's  voice,  he  became  glad  and  drew  near; 
but  since  he  was  shy  before  the  stranger  in  there,  he  did  not 
go  up  to  the  window,  but  only  hstened.  Now  his  mother 
appeared  from  the  house-passage,  whereupon  the  harpoon-line 
tightened  about  her.  She  immediately  let  go  of  the  berries 
which  she  had  in  her  hand  and  died. 

Thereupon    the    strange    woman    dressed    the   boy   and   let 
him  go  with  her  over  to  the  house  that  she  came  from. 
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As  usual,  the  husband  came  liome  and  wanted  to  visit  liis 
wife,  but  found  her  dead  —  strangled  —  and  the  Httle  child 
gone.  He  quickly  set  out  for  his  own  house  (and  found  that) 
his  second  wife  had  taken  the  little  child  over  there.  He  was 
not  angry  with  her  on  account  of  the  murder  because  she  had 
let  the  boy  live. 

The  little  fellow  grew  up  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  became  strong  and  independent.  It  made  an  impression 
on  him  when  he  found  out  that  his  mother  had  been  murdered. 
He  developed  to  be  a  good  hunter  and  fisher  and  exceedingly 
strong.  Together  with  his  father  he  went  out  in  a  kajak  and 
harpooned  a  white  whale,  the  first  large  sea-animal  he  had 
caught.  When  he  had  come  home  with  the  white  whale  —  and 
they  had  finished  the  usual  whalehide-eating,  he  carried  his 
harpoon  in  and  after  having  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  he  took 
hold  of  one  end  of  it  and  said :  this  (the  harpoon  strap)  ought 
to  have  had  a  mother!  because  the  big  harpoon  murdered  her, 
because  it  wound  about  her,  I  have  jerked  it  to  pieces  as  i 
was  about  to  roll  it  up.  ^  See,  there  lies  an  instrument,  which 
has  been  a  trap !  there  lies  one  who  has  got  his  mouth  opened 
wide!  —  This  is  the  end  of  the  tale. 

.5.  Arnalik. 
Rodebay  (Pele  Madsen),  Jakobshavn. 
arnaliri'OTuna  j  pulwiartwrnawoq  \  Unman' ame  nunaqarXune  | 
ituA'ip  iluanut  tut'uniartarput  \  tutut  ikat'ut  \  umiane  uliharXurio  \ 
arierXartarpoq  ukiulera'Tiat  \  upernera'riaXo  crm-a  tut'unim-qiP- 
arpoq  j  pularqawinvinut  ila'i  tikik-amik  oqarput  s"ormeta-"wa  \ 
tut'nt  p'Si-rutilerpat  \  im'aqa  ershiiftaqaleramik  \  a'rinve  ila-ne 
uX'uk'ut  pisut'ut  tikik'amik  \  oqarput  narsarsu'p  iser<piane  \ 
quX-OTiiaq  ariiso-riijus'uaiiortoq  tako^arput  |  ta'na'^na  ersiiialoiio 
tut'ut  p'orrus'lmasut  \  aijutit  ikdt-nt  invinut  tikiX-utik  oqaluarsa'- 


'   It  takes  almost  superhuman  strength    to  jerk  such   a    leather  strap  to 
pieces. 
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rup'ut  I  arnalik  iserame  afne  oqar<pi7ia'  \  so-rmak'o  ariutit  oqa- 
luPut  I  arna'  nik'iri'ilaq  \  kamalerpoq  arne  unatalerim'  \  krsa 
oqar(piria'  \  suaTi'O'riwa  \  quAroriiarso'p  ariisorsu'p  neris'ua'tiri'O'q  j 
arnalik  ta'mak  aniiiame  isetyoq  \  tupime  qandriue  erqup-a'c  \ 
sanalerporXo  qas'uliorXune  |   etc. 

Anialik,  it  is  told,  him  (you  know),  |  was  about  to  set 
out  on  a  reindeer-hunt  in  (the  valley  of)  the  Qord  |  having  his 
settlement  in  Ilumannak.  \  There  they  used  to  capture  reindeer 
at  the  upper  end  of  ItuwXeq  Fjord.  |  There  were  numbers  of 
reindeer.  |  When  Arnalik  had  filled  his  big  skin-boat  with  the 
game,  |  he  used  to  return  home  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  when  it  again  became  spring,  he  again  started  out  reindeer- 
hunting.  I  Once  when  some  of  his  country-men  came  into  their 
hunting  district  around  the  fjord,  |  they  said:  What  does  this 
mean?  |  are  the  reindeer  beginning  to  stay  away  (decrease  in 
numbers)?  |  perhaps  because  they  are  beginning  to  be  afraid 
of  something.  |  Quite  right!  when  some  of  them  once,  after 
having  wandered  afoot  all  day,  came  (in  there),  |  they  said:  at 
the  entrance  to  the  big  plain  |  we  saw  a  worm  \quA-07iiaq\  ^, 
a  terribly  big  one;  |  out  of  fear  of  it  the  reindeer  have  dis- 
appeared. I  The  men  coming  to  each  other  in  crowds,  talked 
about  it.  I  Arnalik  went  in  (into  the  housel  and  said  to  his 
mother:  i  why  are  these  men  talking  together?  |  his  mother 
said  nothing.  |  He  became  angry  and  began  to  beat  her.  |  Finally 
she  said:  |  that  other  one  (that  one  out  there)  is  said  to 
be  a  bad  one  ^  |  the  big  QuX-oriiaq  will  eat  you,  it  is  said ! 
Arnalik  ceased,  went  out  and  came  in  (again)  |  carrying  in 
the   supporting   beams  of  his  tent,  |  and  began    to   set   to  work 

'  The  word  is  used  to  signify  a  caterpillar,  but  has  probably  been 
used  about  larger  animals  (eels  or  snakes?)  in  previously  inhabited  districts. 
Kleinschniidt  (Dictionary  p.  154)  connects  it  with  the  verb  qii/.xjyoq,  is  folded 
together,  lies  in  two  (or  several)  layers. 

'  snarnrrm-a  Obsolete.  The  expression  may  possibly  refer  to  the  son: 
He  takes  violent  hold,  or  He  is  a  bad  one  when  he  thrashes,  it  is  said. 
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to  make  arrows.  He  finished  so  many  tliat  he  could  fill  two 
sealskins  with  them.  The  others  went  to  bed,  but  Arnalik  was 
still  up.  —  The  next  morning  when  they  wakened,  Arnalik  was 
gone.  He  wanders  off  over  the  plain.  At  the  entrance  he  sees 
some  smoke:  |  what!  that  is  Qii}:oriiak  who  is  breathing.  |  He 
stopped  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  where  he  laid  the  arrows 
he  had  made.  From  there  lie  went  over  toward  it  with  his  bow 
and  only  two  arrows,  and  when  he  was  so  near  that  he  thought 
he  could  be  heard,  he  bawled  out  loudly.  When  Qu/:o7iiaq  heard 
his  voice,  it  suspected  that  it  was  the  man  Arnalik  and  moved 
toward  him.  Arnalik  fled  away  and  it  followed  after  him.  When 
it  approached  rapidly,  he  stretched  his  bow  and  laid  one  of  his 
arrows  on,  turned  around  toward  it  and  shot  it  in  its  ers'iiia 
(the  place  between  the  neck  and  the  shoulder  close  behind  the 
collar-bone).  He  laid  another  arrow  on  and  hit  it  again  effect- 
ually in  the  same  place.  At  full  speed  he  reached  the  hole 
that  he  had  made,  and  cast  himself  into  it.  Quk'uriiaq  passed 
without  noticing  him  and  moved  on.  With  the  arrows  that  he 
had  left  there  he  shoots  it  again  and  again,  each  time  opening 
the  hole  and  closing  it  again.  Once  when  he  had  shot  at  it 
acting  thus,  oh  how  dark  it  became  [qariale  ta'rpaX'dk)  down 
there !  he  could  not  get  any  opening  to  the  daylight  and  now 
he  understood  that  he  had  killed  it.  Arnalik  could  not  come 
out  and  began  to  smother.  He  set  to  digging  (with  his  hands) 
and  steadily  shoveled  the  earth  loose,  a'rim-e^  (there  you  see)! 
finally  a  hole  to  breathe  through!  when  he  had  recovered  a 
little,  he  dug  again,  and  when  the  hole  was  big  enough,  he 
went  out.  After  he  had  moved  along  the  side  of  the  animal, 
he  caught  sight  of  its  face,  which  was  like  a  large  human  face 
—  you  may  be  sure  he  was  frightened  {ersinaraluaqa.'q) !  — 
When  he  had  come  home,  he  said  nothing  to  his  countrymen. 
But    when    it   became    night,    he    said :    over   east    there    I    have 

'  an  interjection  indicating  that  it  happened  as  expected. 
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killed  Qu/-Ufiia(/.  When  you  have  had  your  sleep  out,  then 
fetch  it.  —  They  brought  it  home,  and  thereafter,  it  is  lold, 
reindeer  affain  came  back  in  numbers  to  the  district. 


[In  the  remainder  of  this  long  tale  it  is  related  ho^^'  Ar}udik 
fights  first  with  an  amaroq  (wulfl  and  its  young,  then  with  a 
si^'ut'd-q  (a  very  rare  kind  of  seal),  and  then  with  a  large  bear 
which  has  its  haunt  out  on  an  ice-mountain.  Every  time  the 
reindeer  decrease  and  Arnalik  has  a  talk  about  it  with  his 
mother,  who  tells  him  the  reason.  Every  time  he  returns  home 
he  does  not  say  anything  about  it  before  in  the  evening  and 
he  requests  the  others  to  fetch  the  slain  animal.  But  to  each 
hunt  are  attached  a  number  of  diff'erent  details.  The  tale  ends 
by  mentioning  the  renoun  which  Arnalik  wins :  "he  slays  the 
largest  animals  on  sea  and  land,  as  besides  him  only  Qcrsuk 
used  to  do''. J 

6.  Four  birds  in  human  shape. 
(Thomas  Magnussen,  Jakobshavn.) 
Once  upon  a  time  a  man  went  out  hunting.  When  he 
caught  sight  of  a  house,  he  went  in  and  saw'  a  black  man  on 
one  side  in  there  and  a  white  man  on  the  other  side.  They 
had  a  servant.  The  black  man  said :  Qcoqe,  fetch  some  meat ! 
when  the  servant  had  gone  out,  the  housemate  (the  white  mani 
said:  it  is  an  aperient  that  he  will  give  you  to  eat.  —  Is  it  an 
aperient?  —  It  is  a  loin,  the  loin  of  the  last  she-seal  that  I 
caught.  —  The  white  man  said:  Qcoqe,  fetch  some  meat!  When 
the  servant  came  in,  the  black  man  said:  it  is  small  trout ^  that 
he  will  give  you  to  eat.  The  guest  said :  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  eating  that  kind  of  fish.  Then  the  black  man  became  angry^ 
The    housemate    said:     Fetch    the    funny    one    [tivsinaq].     The 


'  eqaluaq  in  North  Greenland  also  used  of  a  smaller  fish  iGadus  aegle- 
finus). 
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servant  fetched  him.  While  he  (the  funny  one)  was  on  the  way, 
one  could  hear  his  laughter  (U'arpaluiva  erserpoq).  When  he 
came  in,  they  saw  a  snubnosed  contemptible  being  with  a  sea- 
scorpion  between  his  legs.  He  said:  today  lUtivis'uaq  and  I 
rowed  after  a  seal,  so  that  the  blade  of  my  oar  got  some  cracks. 
The  man  (who  was  out  hunting)  went  out,  and  when  he 
looked  behind  him,  he  saw  a  raven,  a  gull,  a  Qcoqe^  and  a 
falcon  sitting  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain.  Then  he  under- 
stood that  it  was  they  who  had  shown  themselves  to  him  in 
human  shape. 

7.    The  little  Angakoks  from  the  Nortli  Land. 
{IXiimiut,  Jakobshavn.) 

A  place  with  very  large  houses,  large  rooms  in  them,  many 
seal-hunters.  During  the  winter,  sometimes  seals  in  great 
numbers,  sometimes  no  seals  to  be  had. 

At  one  time,  when  the  scarcity  of  seals  threatened  starva- 
tion, some  of  the  Innuits  began  talking  about  the  big  angakok 
[a?iak-:)q].  He  lived  far  away,  to  be  sure,  but  since  they  were 
longing  for  seals,  the  Innuits  summoned  him  and  promised  him 
payment.  The  angakok  came.  jXight  and  darkness  came,  and 
they  let  it  become  dark  in  the  big  house  ;  all  the  lamps  were 
put  out.  The  angakok  was  practising  witchcraft.  All  night  they 
keep  the  lamps  extinguished,  and  no  one  utters  a  word.  Then 
the  angakok  spoke  and  the  lamps  were  lighted. 

The  angakok,  having  received  his  payment,  returns  home 
—  and  the  hunters  set  out  hunting.  Later  they  come  home 
and  say  as  before:  no,  no  seals  have  come!  the  angakok  must 
have  lied! 

They  summoned  another  angakok,  again  extinguished  the 
lamps  and  made  the  interior  of  the  house  dark.  Again  there  is 
practised  witchcraft. 


'  The  meaning  of  this  name  was  unicnown.    In  East  Greenland  it  means 
a  kind  of  sea-bird. 
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There  were  two  children  there  in  the  house,  two  orphans. 
When  it  had  hecome  quite  dark  in  the  house,  the  Innuits  could 
not  see  the  angakok.  Only  these  two  orphans  kept  their  eye 
on  him.  Just  think!  tqese  children  were  themselves  angakoks; 
therefore  the  angakok  could  not  get  away,  but  remained  in  the 
housed 

One  of  the  children  says:  only  look,  the  angakok  has  not 
gone  away!  make  a  light  in  here! 

The  lamps  were  lighted;  the  big  angakok  got  angry:  very 
well!  just  try  the  children,  let  them  get  you  seals! 

The  other  child  said:  bring  me  the  boat-skins!  Tliey 
brought  the  skins  in  and  laid  them  on  the  floor. 

Now  the  two  orphans  extinguish  the  lamps  and  put  on  their 
bird-skin  garments,  then  get  down  on  the  floor  and  run  on  top 
of  the  skins  circling  along  the  edge  of  them.  Away  it  goes 
into  the  ground.  The  Innuits  look  for  them  through  the  win- 
dow —  down  there  on  the  beach  they  come  out  —  they  go 
out  over  the  ice  and  disappear. 

The  Innuits  wait  for  them. 

Finally  it  begins  to  dawn.  All  night  the  children  have 
been  away;  then  they  come  back  through  the  floor  and  take 
off  their  bird-skin  garments.  Look,  they  say,  seals  in  great 
numbers!  but  none  of  you  must  get  two,  each  of  you  shall 
only  capture  one ! 

Away  go  the  hunters  out  on  the  ice,  along  the  edge  of 
the  coast  —  and  you  may  be  sure  they  caught  something  this 
time  —  a  miracle,  the  number  of  seals  there  was  now!  They 
all  captured  only  one  seal  apiece. 

The  children  relate  something  that  is  amusing.  That 
time  when  they  had  departed  and  were  on  the  way  outward 
toward    the   west,    they  came  to  a  crevice  which  it  was  impos- 


I 


'  This  remark  implies  tliat  the  angakok.  when  he  practised  witchcraft, 
vas  supposed  to  leave  the  house  in  a  supernatural  manner.  This  is  often 
alluded  to  in  the  tales.     The  angakok  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  water-witch. 
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sible  to  get  over.  They  got  a  stone  laid  over  the  crevice  and 
walked  over  on  that  —  now  they  saw  a  house  and  came  up  to  it. 
The  entrance-passage  was  dripping  with  water.  They  went  in. 
A  large  being  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ^  was  alone  in  there, 
her  hair  was  in  disorder  and  she  was  angry.  The  children 
took  hold  of  her  and  arranged  her  hairs  and  washed  them.  She 
thanked  them  (expressed  her  pleasure)'  and  ceased  being  angry. 

What  do  you  two  want?  she  said,  for  a  long  time  I  have 
not  seen  a  human  being. 

The  children  said :  in  need  we  come  here,  to  ask  you  for 
seals. 

The  woman  said:  Then  let  me  know  when  you  are  about 
to  go  home !  — 

We  are  about  to  go  home  now,  they  said.  The  big  woman 
then  spoke  over  in  the  direction  of  the  hollow  under  one  of 
the  stump-beds :  many  seals  come  forth  !  and  over  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  other  stump-bed:  many  white  whales  come  forth! 
The  animals  began 'to  appear.  When  a  pretty  seal  comes  forth, 
the  little  girl  (one  of  the  children)  grabs  it  by  some  of  the 
hairs,  winds  them  around  her  finger  and  pulls  them  off. 

Then  the  big  woman  is  said  to  have  said :  Well,  now  there 
are  many!  and  further:  in  the  beginning  each  hunter  must 
capture  only  one  seal ;  if  each  one  captured  two,  the  seals 
would  give  out  for  them. 

So  far  the  children.  Thus  they  related.  The  next  few  days 
it  was  quite  surprising,  the  number  of  seals  there  was !  The 
Innuits  began  to  be  very  fond  of  these  children ;  for  they  were 
angakoks. 

Once  there  came  a  woman  from  the  neighbors  in  to  them. 
My  husband  has  caught  a  beautiful  seal,  she  says  and  tells 
what  it  is  like. 

The    little   angakok-girl   says:    I    made    a    mark   on   one  of 


'  This  is  the  water -witch,  arnarquasaq. 
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them  by  pulling  some  of  its  hairs  off.  Pay  attention,  let  us 
look  for  it! 

She  spread  the  sealskin  out.  Can  you  see,  there  it  is ! 
the  trace  of  my  fingers,  where  there  is  no  hair. 

The  visitor  said:  It  might  be  a  pleasure  for  you  to  own 
that  skin!  and  so  the  angakok-child  received  it. 

After  that  a  number  of  white  whales  and  seals  were  caught. 

When  summer  approached,  all  the  hunters  went  south  for 
reindeer  hunting.  Here  the  northerners  and  the  southerners 
met  each  other.  When  there  had  already  been  caught  a  number 
of  reindeer,  it  was  frequently  mentioned  that  there  was  a  great 
angakok  in  the  south  land ,  a  rival  of  the  angakoks  of  the 
north  land. 

Which  has  the  greatest  angakok,  the  north  land  or  the 
south  land? 

Day  after  day  they  speak  about  this,  biit  it  is  impossible 
to  find  anyone  who  will  compete  with  the  one  from  the  south 
land. 

Then  one  of  the  angakok-children  said:  I  too  am  your  rival! 

The  great  angakok  from  the  south  land  answered:  You  are 
a  child!    1  disdain  you. 

The  child,  who  wished  to  compete  with  the  old  one,  said : 
If  I  lose,  the  old  one  shall  bury  me. 

The  southerner  gets  up,  and  all  the  Innuits  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south  look  on  eagerly.  He  takes  out  a  knife  and 
cuts  off  his  hand  with  it.  He  throws  it  up  in  the  air,  it  falls 
down  and  grabs  hold  of  the  grass.  Then  he  takes  it  up  and 
puts  it  on  him  again. 

The  child  from  the  north  land  now  takes  a  knife  and  also 
cuts  off  his  hand  and  throws  it  up  in  the  air,  so  that  it  falls 
down  and  grabs  hold  of  the  grass.  Then  he  takes  it  up  and 
makes  it  fast  again. 

All  the  Innuits  were  struck  with  surprise  when  they  saw 
the  great  angakoks  compete  with  each  other. 
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Now  the  old  angakok  does  not  want  to  continue  any  more. 
But  the  child  from  the  north  land  says :  Come,  let  us  try  once 
more !  —  The  old  one  says  nothing.  The  boy  goes  down  to 
the  beach  where  the  kajak  lies,  and  takes  out  the  seal-lance 
and  thrusts  it  against  the  sea.  How  it  squirted  up  on  all  sides, 
just  as  the  ice  becomes  in  warm  sun-shine.  He  glides  out  over 
the  sea  without  sinking  in.     Eagerly  the  Innuils  gaze  at  him. 

When  he  has  finished  gliding,  he  gets  up,  and  the  north- 
erners shout:  he  is  invincible!  —  The  southerners'  angakok 
would  rather  not  try  it,  but  his  countrymen  pressed  him:  Well, 
will  it  come  to  anything !  otherwise  you  always  used  to  say 
that  you  are  the  first. 

Although  he  does  not  care  to  at  all,  yet  he  has  to  go 
down  to  the  beach.  He  takes  the  seal-lance  and  thrusts  it 
against  the  sea,  and  it  squirted  up,  for  the  present.  Whatever 
else  he  thrust  it  against,  it  flew  to  all  sides.  Then  he  began 
to  jump  out. 

The  northerners  shouted :  Only  look !  the  big  angakok  is 
gliding  at  a  fine  rate!  —  How  it  squirted  and  splashed!  He 
plumped  into  the  water  and  that  was  good  for  him. 

They  laughed  with  all  their  might,  all  the  many  Innuits 
who  stood  and  looked  at  it. 

The  big  angakok  from  the  south  land  went  shamefaced 
into  his  tent.  Otherwise  the  northerners  generally  used  to  lose. 
So  far  the  tale  goes.  The  northerners  carried  off  the  victory. 
Here  it  ends. 

8.    Perkerqoja-q  (The  Simpleton). 

{Xiarqonun-snk.  Egedesmindei. 

[This  tale  is  obviously  a  European  folk-tale  which  has  undergone  some 
revision  in  Greenlandic  tradition  and  has  got  a  good  deal  of  Eskimo  co- 
louring, however,  without  losing  its  foreign  character.  It  is  of  course  of 
late  origin]. 

Perkerqoja'nin-a  I  timinsias-a'seqar)Mne  qalidmine\  urvunvat 
hrarpiit  afne  kisidt  ilaijalu^o  |  sinilersot  as'arnersoaq  tikiup'oq  | 
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qalia'lo  tiriip'a'  \  perXerqujdp  timiusias'a'tiriua  tatna't  tiriiX'oiio  \ 
tds'alo  a^X'amik  nerisds'aqaratik  \  afncrta  oqar(fi7ia'  \  qiiiafna- 
qa-tit  perXerqoja-q  |  as-arnerup  inua  akilerqo'k  \  perXerqoja-q 
nunamut  a-"'?,arpoq  |  tama-ne  irierkdX'une  tama'na'viaq  torXo- 
Icrrpoq  |  as'arnerop  inua  akiler/,e  \  ta'mak  anil'aTi'ilaq  |  kiriuA-- 
ermik  perXerqoja'q  as'orsuaq  nipitorsuaxmik  torXolrrrpoq  \  ila 
ila  as'afnerup  inua  akilerXe  \  in'arsoriuamik  anik'dp'oq  \  inuk 
nep-iwiuk  miX'ia'nik  tirimniartoq  \  tas'a  as'arnerup  irrua  perXer- 
quja'muX'O  tuwiup-a-  \  perXerquja-q  oqarpoq  \  ta'"nakasik  siis-- 
aoi'ilaq  \  uwaTia  nep'iwiup  miyX'ianik  peqarporia  \  as'amerup 
iu'ua  oqarpoq  \  takus-udt  ta'"walo  nep'iwiup  miyX:ia'  tiriumia-- 
nut  is-uilerpa-  \  perXerqutdX-o  is-iriilerpa-  \  etc. 

PerXerqoja-q  had  some  meal  in  his  garret.  He  lived  alone 
with  his  mother.  One  evening  when  they  had  gone  to  bed,  j  a 
violent  east  storm  came  on  while  they  slept,  j  and  took  the 
roof  with  it  |  and  took  all  that  little  quantity  of  meal  that 
PerXerqojwq  owned  with  it  and  they  had  nothing  else  to 
live  on.  |  Then  his  mother  said  to  him:  that  is  vexatious! 
and  it  is  your  fault  PerXerqoja'q.  |  Now  you  must  get  the 
lord  of  the  east  wind  to  give  it  back!  PerXxrqoja-q  starts  off 
for  the  country  and  when  he  has  got  far  enough,  he  calls 
out  in  the  air :  The  lord  o  f  t h  e  east  wind  must  p ay !  j  —  in 
vain,  he  would  not  come  out.  |  Again  PerXerqoja'q  calls  with 
a  loud  voice:  |  ila^  ila,  well!  well!  the  lord  of  the  east  wind 
must  pay!  From  a  little  bluff  he  appears,  a  human  being  with 
a  table-cloth  in  his  hands.  |  which  he  offers  to  PerXerqoja-q.  \ 
PerXerqoja-q  says:  |  that  useless  thing  is  not  worth  anything,  |  I 
myself  have  a  table-cloth.  |  The  lord  of  the  east  wind 
says :  |  (now)  you  shall  see :  |  Thereupon  he  begins  to  spread 
out  the  table-cloth,  |  and  PerXerqoja-q  pays  close  attention.  | 
Give  bread,  says  the  lord  of  the  east  wind.  Give  porridge,  he 
says  and  spreads  the  cloth  out  more.  Give  sweet  things,  he 
says  —  and  everything  comes.  He  gives  it  to  PerXerqoja'q, 
who    returns    home   with    it.       Now   PerXerqoja'q    spreads    the 
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cloth  and  says:  give  bread  and  give  porridge!  —  in  vain; 
nothing  comes.  Then  he  again  goes  to  the  lord  of  the  east 
wind:  the  cloth  is  no  good,  give  me  some  other  compensation! 
The  lord  of  the  east  wind  takes  out  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
cuts  in  the  air  with  them,  whereupon  a  number  of  clothes  ftUl 
down.  PerXerqoja-q  takes  the  scissors  with  him  home  and  on 
the  way  he  meets  the  old  Sea-witch.  Give  me  something  to 
drink,  he  says.  She  answers:  yes,  and  I  shall  look  after  what 
you  have  in  your  hands.  When  he  had  finished  drinking  he 
proceeds  on  his  way,  and  when  he  has  come  home,  he  takes 
out  the  scissors  and  cuts  in  the  air  with  them.  But  no 
matter  how  much  he  cut,  it  was  in  vain,  nothing  fell  down. 
Again  he  went  to  the  lord  of  the  east  wind  and  asked  him  to 
make  compensation.  This  time  he  gave  him  a  big  hammer^ 
and  said:  did  you  meet  anyone  on  your  way?  PerXerqojwq 
answered:  I  asked  the  Sea-witch  to  give  me  some  water  to 
drink.  —  Then  that  was  the  reason,  said  the  other  one,  when 
you  began  to  drink.  Do  not  say  anything  about  the  big  ham- 
mer if  she  wants  any  pay  next  time,  but  kill  her  with  it! 
Fer/erqoja-q  sets  off  and  meets  the  witch  at  home.  He  kills 
her  with  the  hammer.  Then  he  takes  those  things  which  the 
witch  had  charged  for  giving  him  a  drink:  a  table-cloth,  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  a  lamb  —  all  of  it  he  takes  with  him 
home,  and  after  he  has  gone  in,  he  takes  to  patting  the  lamb 
on  the  thigh ;  immediately  the  money  rattles  on  the  floor. 
He  spreads  out  the  table-cloth;  and  immediately  there  is 
food  on  it. 

When  the  king  had  heard  about  this,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
PerXerqojaq,  accompanied  by  his  officers.  What  does  Perker- 
qojcrq  do?  He  fills  a  hog's  bladder  with  ashes  and  lays  it  on 
his  mother's  stomach.  When  the  king  comes  in,  he  pulls  a 
knife  out  and  sticks  it  into  his  mother,  deep  down  in  the 
hog's  bladder.     His  mother  lets  on  that  she  is  dead. 

'  Greenlandic  mokorte,  Danish  mukkert,  Dutch  Moker. 
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Why  did  you  kill  her?  asks  the  king. 

PerXerqoja-q  takes  a  hen  and  bends  down  to  his  mother's 
ear  with  it,  so  that  it  bawls  out  loudly.  His  mother  rises. 
The  king  says:  I  should  like  to  own  that  hen!  I  shall  give 
you  much  money  for  it.     PerXerqoja-q  gave  it  to  him. 

Now  when  the  king  had  returned  home  he  stuck  his  own 
wife  with  the  knife.  Then  he  screamed  into  her  ear,  but  she 
did  not  move.  The  king  became  angry  and  went  together  with 
his  officers  to  Perkerqojccq.  But  as  soon  as  they  stepped  in, 
he  said:  Hammer,  strike  them  down!  One  by  one  they  fell, 
and  when  the  king  remained  almost  alone,  he  said :  let  me  go ! 
you  shall  have  my  daughter. 

Thus  it  happened  that  PerXerqoja'q  got  the  king's  daughter 
in  compensation. 


II.    Old-fashioned  Songs 

{iwiiertut,  iwrierutit) 
especially  from  the  Umanak  (Ooiiniiannaq)  District. 

a.    Songs  and  nursery- rhymes   from    I AAorsnif 

(Igdiorsuit)  71°  15'  N.  lat.  on  Oommannaq  Fjord, 

communicated  by  Martin  Morch  (119031  and  by  Simion. 

1.'     (iqis'eq     pawane    narskvPd''me  apukUi'Pd'*me 

the  ptarmigan  up  there  on  the  little  plain  |  on  the  new-fallen  snow 

is.it-a-'k^   !   tNH^ut'ick    I   a'"pal{ut-u^dt-hi-k-     \       kafortiidt'crk 
its  eyes         its  eyelids-      (are)  tolerably  red      |  (are)  tolerably  brown 

in(l'07i'i(Uiq  ak'ornan^e  ifikul^Ht-Hkiq 

the  little  rump  |  in  its  middle  space  |  a  tolerably  little  tiny  anus 

'  cf.  no.  105  [Arij.]. 

'■'  Notice  throughout  the  song  the  use  of  the  dualis. 

^  In  spring  fin  mating-season)  the  eyelids  of  the  ptarmigan  become  red. 

This  song  I  took  down  in  several  places,  among  others, 
at  Arqiftoq  (68°  13')  south  of  Egedesminde,  where  the  following 
variants  are  found  at  the  end  :  nuloTine  akornune  it-ia-*na  (its 
anus)  or  uuloTfue  akornaiie  iser<filnk  (rima). 

2.^  aw(ui*ill-d-q  qilUifi'^xq 

up  there  in  the  north,  it  is  related  |  at  the  sky's  (it  is  related) 

ki/rc//ii)u)'/-:)q  arncU'Sitjuaq  qOt'(r"sa- 

boundary  (it  is  related)    |    (lives)  the  little  Arnelisik    j    Quttausaq 

tar<^unrihit'cr"sa^  kid  iru'ja- *  vnia  pnja-* 

Tarqammiuttausaq    |    who  has  got  her?    |     he  there  has  got  her  | 
XXXI.  19 
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samintarqarnia  tal'erqis'zqhirma  ^ 

because  he  has  something^  on  his  breast     |     because  he  has  a  fore- 

a-t-a-liut-a.'^  ti)^'(i'[p\  aXX'ato'p 

paw^  on  him  [         listen !(?)        |  the  male  seal's   |  the  young  seal's 

panidta  na^'kidp  ])ania  malerqdp  nulia 

daughter  (has  him)    j   the  harpoon's  daughter   |    the  roused  (pursued) 

aiDOverulnk 
seal's  wife  |  a  poor  divorced  wife  | 

'  Cf.  no.  101.  '  Q.  means  properly  heaped  measure  (filled  with  heaped 
measure)  ^  from  taicqarmioq,  the  kajak-knife,  which  is  stuck  in  under  the 
cross-straps  of  the  kajak  *  puja  =  piiva  ^  namely:  an  amulet  *  namely: 
as  an  amulet  '  from  taleroq  and  -isarpoq  (to  supply  oneself  with  some- 
thing, take  it  along)     '-  ^  these  words  seem  to  be  somewhat  corrupt  in  form. 


3.       ata  paicdrj'a  ko7ik:)rtdrpalut-dr- 

listen !     |    up  there  (in  the  east)    |    one  that  makes  a  big 

s'liaq  u)vua-nersuarme  erqc?:ara'7iama 

noise :  kongkok !  |  in  the  middle  of  the  big  night  |  just  as  I  waken 

apus'uak'UA'o  sisd'ruti/.'arasudlot/alo  ^ 

and  through  the  deep  snow  |  I  (both)  glide  down  at  a  rapid  rate  with 

kala-):ik'arasiidlorialo  ^ 
the  snow    |    (and)  I  at  a  rapid  rate  ....    '    (all  the  while  hearing:) 

kuri    ku/i    kurio" 
kong  kong  kong  .  .  . . ^  | 

'  The  meaning  of  this  and  the  next  word  is  uncertain.  .«son<jj"a  ==  (the 
snow)  glides  down  in  masses  and  drags  him  with  it  —  -^i- ^considers  — 
-Aarasuar-  =  at  a  rapid  rate  -  the  whole  perhaps:  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  snow  glided  down  over  me  at  a  rapid  rate. 

=  kala-leq  (in  plural)  hala-kit  is  otherwise  unknown  in  North  Greenland. 
In  South  Greenland,  it  means  "a  Greenlander'. 

^  This  onomatopaeia  occurs  also  in  the  tales  (cf.  Rink  who  thought  that 
it  was  connected  with  one  of  the  Irokesian  traditions.    Esk.  Tribes  p.  21). 
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4.  eqaJudriuit  nnlidta  oqa'"se  H'yf/mif 
the  little  salmon-trouts  |  their  wives'  words  ^ :  |  from  the  point 

kand?ia  lunsara'/idnie  jd  fe'  i)a"'ti)tijuk-o 

down  yonder  |  when  he  appears  j  (she  weeps)  |  look!  his  kajak-oars 

^  .  ,       l    I. 

a'p^dA'^nrXuTiif  jd'  je"  p^a'Hinii-s'in^a'i 

he  has  got  red  (with  blood)  |   (she  weepsj  |  his  kajak-oars'  edges  ^  i 

qaqorsiX'arXoTiit  Jd  je"  niix-raiiKane 

them  he  has  got  quite  white  |  (she  weeps)  ]  his  own  little  children 

qiasartoriuit  jd  je"         siina-^''^a'"na 

the  little  ones,  who  are  often  to  weep  |  (she  weeps)  |  it  was  exactly 

kd"'A-ormik'(r'f*  jd  je" 

with  that^  I  that,  with  which  they  struck  him  dead  |  (she  weeps)  | 

'  the  widow's  song  of  lamentation  when  her  husband,  the  male  salmon- 
trout,  has  been  caught  (struck  dead).  '  the  edge  of  the  kajak  oar  is  of 
white  bone.  '  i.  e.  the  kajak-oar  *  Kl.  Diet. :  kardlormigjjd  strikes  against 
something  with  the  oar-mountings  ikavdlo(i). 

The  following  is  a  variant  from  Jakobshavn  (Thomas  Mag- 
nussen)  in  Disko  Bay: 

The  salmon  (eqaluk)  is  lamenting  her  husband  who  perished  in 
a  kajak : 

When  he  came  out  there  by  the  point  of  land,  jawje't,  how  red 
his  oars  used  to  shine,  jawje'i.  His  children  go  out  in  vain  (to  look 
for  him)  jawje'i,  his  grandchildren  go  out  in  vain  (to  look  for  him) 
jciwje-i. 

5.  Anto-z/uara-       (into'tfuara  smne'puTj-dq 

my  little  Anton  |  my  little  Anton  ;  where  are  they  said  to  be 

qatariutiriuatit  pawcDie  paivane 

your  little  sisters  and  brothers    |     east  (up  there)   east  (up  there) 

pawanerujus-uaq  qa"^mna-rsuit  nunarsnd"'n'e 

far  far  away  in  the  east  (up  there)    in  the  big  land  of  the  Europeans  i 

i^X'iffuaq  sicsasoq  kisimctori'j'Antit 

you  little  dear  "one  |  it  makes  no  difference  |  if  you  are  quite  alone  ; 
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tama'm'toriu'  kutit  ata'tarsnoi'yq  ildriisas'udt 

(while)  jou  being  here  |  your  big  father,  it  is  said  i  him  you  will  be 

fdnuriu'Xutif  o'lirairarsuarme 

able  to  live  with  i  (while)  you  being  here  |  in  (or  on)  the  big  Oom- 
Tiiannaq  \ 

6.  rw  ndA-indX-armat  okahriuaq 

I  i-a  I  that  time  when  it  was  to  be  pitied  ;   the  little  hare  | 

fo<jH/:ar))uis-ut  (?)  ^  uwTierqo-rqa-^q 

because  they  eagerly  killed  them    it  is  surely  not  living  (any  longer) 

nako- ri' erqo-rqcr^q  isik  qi"'A'arutiX'ik  (-?,d]c)  ~ 

it  is  surely  not  strong  (any  longer)       |       the  shining  eyes  | 

ers-iria-k"a  na'A'i  /[ifk-a 

I  am  afraid  of  them  |  I  pity  them  | 

'  -»Hisiit  for  -ntas'itk'i 

''  dual.  The  adjective  was  first  used  in  the  plural  {-):ii),  afterwards 
with  the  ending  (-k'dk),  which  probably  indicates  the  dual.  —  M.  M.'s 
variation:  qkcscrrntU'it  (or  -?.dk)  seems  to  be  meaningless. 

7.  amUcrt^oriu^aq  ajw  jw  m^dS'drnOar- 

a  little  one     who  is  carried   in  amaiit  ^    \   (a  little  ?)  one 

paH-oq-  (rja-aja-  isersiidk'^ 

who   is   accustomed    to    being    lulled    asleep    |    its    two    big    eyes   \ 

sdnimut  isi7/is'or'siMt-a'k^  o-nia 

sidewise   |  two    right    big    ones,    which    eagerly    stare    |    he    there 

simcliara-7i-u'^  qd"'n-e  sancUa-raria^ 

he  moves  along  side  of  me     on  top  of  me     moves  along  side  of  me 

ain'ds^'drcuaq  quliusiusds-a 

(he  is)  a  little  capelan  (fish)      which  is  to  cook  over  the  lamp  j 

^  the  hood  sewed  fast  to  the  back  of  the  fur  coat  and  intended  to  hold  a  child. 

'^  Kl.  wavsarpoq,  lulls  a  child  asleep,  -pdt,  old-fashioned  suffix?  =  L., 
-pakpofi ^=is  accustomed  to  (cf  Bourquin,  Labr.  Gr.  p.  260,  no.  2a  and  101). 
^  dual  (obsolete).  Now  only  in  the  plural  {iscrsiie:  -fait).  *  >^(iniliaq,  one 
who  moves  along  side  of  something;  spouse. 
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8.*         kn.'i-as'liaq  inintimt  ani//erq<r^(/ 

the  big  wheat-ear      from  its  uest      comes  quickly  out 

'  cf.  no.  13  (]/..),    no.  50  (7//.),    no.  70  {Oiinif.),    no.  103  U>vy.). 

From  Jakobsliavn  in  Disko  Hay  I  have  several  variants  of 
this  song: 

a.  When  the  wheat- ear  came  out  of  its  uest,  it  said:  vjaskatuis 
fjas  katuis  set  tartata  take  me  to  husbaud.  Why  do  you  lament 
your  husband?  him  the  striding  one  (pisuta-q),  the  big  striding  one 
who  sniffs  after  worms  between  the  bushes.  —  You  I  do  not  want, 
because  you  have  too  high  a  forehead,  have  long  feathers  and  are 
short-necked.  —  He  (or  she?)  is  a  master  at  speaking,  is  given  to 
jesting  speech,  he  was  the  one  that  began  to  speak. 

b.  Conversation  between   a  wheatear  and  a  snow-bird. 

When  the  wheatear  came  out  of  its  nest,  it  said :  take  me.  — 
Oh,  you  I  will  not  take,  since  you  have  too  high  a  forehead  and 
too  big  feathers.  Ah,  my  children  are  not  dirty  and  I  am  industri- 
ous at  sewing.  —  The  wheat-ear:  take  me,  your  children  are  dirty 
and  you  are  not  industrious  at  sewing!  —  The  wheat-ear  is  a 
master  at  speaking,  he  is  given  to  jesting  speech. 


b.    01(1  Drum -songs  from   1  AAorsuit. 

9.^  a-jiria  a'ji^a  a-jirnf      katdri-aja- 

he  over  yonder  |  he  over  yonder  |  he  loses  it-  I 

'   cf.  no.  62  (Qarj.)  no.  51   ilti.)         '  scil.  the  drum. 

10.^  nialdifas-ii^arsnk  qhimari^a- 

one  that  lays  his  head  all  the  way  back  (strutting)  |  one  that  sits 

sukirsnk  qernertuhvarsiiaq       /nv-Iin-] 

quite  crouching  (hunchbacked)   the  big  one  which  is  quite  black 
'  cf.  no.  74  iOnint.). 

1 1 .     ia-  mdn'u  artnlerpara 

this  one  (or  now  ?)    I  am  beginning  to  lose  my  power  over  it  ^  ( 
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qila'^tiria      maiva  artnlerpara 

my  drum  |  this  one  |  I  am  beginning  to  lose  my  power  over  it  | 
'  1.  e.  I  am  beginning  to  be  tired  of  using  it  (the  drum). 

12.^     (uo  words)  ija'  je-  fe    jtr-  J-a  je-  je-    etc. 
'  cf.  no.  25  {I/..},  no.  65  (Iti.). 


c.    Drum- songs  from  I  a /.or  suit 
communicated  by  Sim  ion. 

13.^     kusagd"'s'dk^  iniminik  am/,-sqa'dq 

the  naughty  wheat-ear    from  its  nest    (it)  comes  quickly  out 

wijuti'if"  aj-a  ha-'ja-jw 

wiutiu!  (it  whistles) 

'   cf.  no.  8  (I/.),  no.  59  {Iti.j,  no.  70  [Omnt.),  no.  103  (Arq.). 
'  kitgsak  (Kl.)   a  kind  of  wagtail:    -keif's  ak,   bad,    damned  —  is    used 
humorously  as  a  petting  attributive  (is  rare  south  of  Onvawaq). 

14.   aivaivaq  qoiinjuiroq  qoriiijofindloqcrdq     aivatrarXe 
the  north  wind  ^   it  smiles  |  finally  -  it  smiles    but  thou,  north  wind ! 

u'ci"'p-^a"'k'Ht  ^      awdn-aq         iinqra'^kit  ifd"'2ra"'k-it 

I  deceive  thee  ]  north  wind  |  I  slander  thee  |     I  deceive  thee  | 

'  perhaps  as  a  proper  name      '  -iiudlerpoq?     ^  ud'^pa'  (Rasni.  uap^i. 

15*  kilerniy'A'o  qiriria      qinfik'-a-fi-d-q  awa"J-a-i 

and  Kilernik    his  dog     which  they  have  strangled,  it  is  told 

i'/-'A-er}mi7i'd-q    pitu):o)io  qiiu'ik-^d-hi'd.q  awa-J-a-c  awa- 

by  tying  it  to  the  stump-bed,  it  is  told      |     which    they    have    hanged, 

a'iawa'iaJ'Cf'i       suk'am/i/i'd'q  aiva'-i  cr/'cr'  it^'erquni'ik 

it  is  told  I  on  the  upright  beam   in  the  house  |  which  they  have  let 

im,ik-'a-7i-2-q  ajcv  (lyX-un^a-'^sanHk         nerisik-a-fi-o-q 

drink  old  urine  ',  it  is  told  |  which   they   have  fed.   it   is   told,  with 

aiva"ia'J-a" 
twine  (or  hemp)  I 
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'  akioresitt,  reply  (to  the  challenging  drum-song  of  another)     '  iteroq, 
urine  containing  aDinionia  is  used  for  lye. 


16.  [pa-ma n-^a-  tuk"UH-o'f/;a  |  a-ij-a— 

there  now  |  I  sleep  in  the  neighbor's  house  | 

17.  qanur  ja*J-e"a  ja\j-e--a- 

in  there  [  . .  .  . 

amersd-q  isumaqari'ilaq      sunaip'nnia 

18.^     he  with  the  big  skins   has  no  sense    what  does  it  mean? 

tikerqa-rd^n-e  ajoriit-'drsuaq        sun^a-(f'a-"n^a 

when  I  first  came    to    him  |  he  was   exceedingly   good  1  but  what   is 

aj:)rtdrsrr"udq  enieqara)ule 

now  the  matter?    he  is  in  a  high  degree  bad  (evil)    but  having  no  son 

isumaqdiiihtq 
he  has  no  sense  [ 

'  hcerlut,  challenging  drum-song. 

19. '  n'a-"k^iri^alaar'aH-it  n^a-"'kmuia-rp'a"'k'if 

I  had  formerly  sympathy  with  thee  |  I  have  no  longer  sympathy 

qafiatdri-uarnie  dneqarniki-Ieraivit 

with  thee  1  in  a  little  rocky  cavern  |  when  thou  beganst   to  want  to 

na?:i7iijiin-a-rpa"'k-it 
dwell  !  I  have  ceased  to  show  thee  sympathy  { 

'  iiliis  liter  the  answer  (to  the  former  song). 

20.^     nap-arkartdp       eniersua  inanraja-       maiiKcJr- 

A^ipparkartak-   \  his  big  son    |    it  tastes  aja  it  tastes  aje 

mamaja''je-a"  im'aqa'  ushs'uii 

it   tastes  aja   aje   ia'^  |   how    is   it   I   wonder     his    big    membrum   | 

Uik'ale^  tiy'u/:iii-up*        natsennnX-e^       ner<ppd- 

roy  fellow-partisans      let  them  take  him      to  the  floor      let  him  lie 
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/cdX'e  maniaja'j-e-cc  najumasdhit 

on  his  back     it  tastes  aja  aje  a    that  which  30U  wanted  to  smell- '| 

nci'ivak-it        perqiq'arniar/Mtit 
I  smell  it  I  -to  make  yourself  well  | 

'  iwern'eq,  challenging  drum-song  ^  the  name   means:   a   stick  or 

upright    start",    which    turns    about  ^    perhaps   referring   to   the   revenge 

("revenge  is  sweet")  ^  f  instead  oi  k  ^'  ^  -le  probably  serves  here  as 
an  affirmative  or  encouraging  appendix  according  to  the  usage  current  in 
Labrador  (Bourq.  Labr.  Gr.  §206,  Note)  ^  ?snuffingtobacco,  cotTee,  etc.? 
najii-  for  iia'tK- 


21.*     usut-Ha  ati'opHiiok-  tikiriivtiatit'^ 

TJsuttia  I  your  little   husband    (it  is   related)   |  when   he 

qoTiasiariut  *  erqi?:orio '"  qis-ertartalika"'- 

comes  to  you    about  his  neck    you  embracing  him     he  is  accustomed 

s-d/.-aradq  ^  aja-jcfj'crja 

to  begin  to  jump  about  odiously  | 

'  cf.  2  '   -ok   perhaps    instead   of  o'q  ^  tik'iTl-  for  tikik  [ri 

a  nasalized  kl)        *   -uflut   for   akut    (or    ak'tit)  ^   Kl.   eqq)d         ^   Kl. 

iligi^Herpoq,  jumps,  vaults  (without  aim  like  chihlren  in  play). 


22.  *  ^o'man'dt'^cnnut  tikera-raivit  majoahr- 

to  O-nvan'fitsiaq     that  time  you  came  on  a  visit     you  went 

pidit  a-j-(VJ'a'  n'o-ari'araiv'it^ 

up    (to   the   houses)  |  |  when   you   appeared   (in  there)  i 

siina  fakori'ildt  sinit'UA'iuk'o  sdlasdr- 

you  did  not  see  anything  |  but   they   slept   there  |  but    she   lay  with 

suarke  pa'isut-- 

her   arms   spread    out   (on    account   of   the  heat   in  there)  ]  you  also 

ilernjdt  ip-a-ncrf/id*  siiiif-:)q 

began  to  feel  her'*  |  over  the   flap   of  her  trousers   |   while  she  slept 
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ta/coridranra  tiaX'd-mtrpiitit         q\iwi^uligd"'s-al\wia 

when    you   saw    me  |  you  laid   yoniself   down   tiat  |   she   was   thickly 
covered  with  down^. 

'  iwerneq,  v.  no.  18  (note)  '■'  noariarpoq  *K1.  '  or:  to  ravish  her 
cf.  Kl.  Diet.  pnssHjtd  *  ipat,  the  flap  (the  front  side  highest  up)  of  a  pair 
of  Eskimo  trousers         '  so  that  it  can  be  seen  on  you  now. 

23.     qaicofialo  \  wcotialo  \  fe-fiasarcl/.-aiiofia  j  a'ri?:inuik-o 
tamcf'sa  j  nulidk'u  \ 

Both  south  1  and  north  |  I  had  got  a  desire  for  mating  |  and  it 
happened  as  I  said:  these  |  they  all  [  (they  became)  my  wives  | 

2i.     not  used  here 

25.  not  used.    cf.  no,  12  (//.),  no.  55  (Iti.) 

26.  sdivna'^ja  ajcuj'ci  ers'triinaqdriiJdtit 

He  down  there  (in  the  west)  |  a*ja  ia*  |  there  is  no  one  Avho  is 
afraid  of  you!  | 

27.  not  used 

28-  ]">'  J<i"  I  i(i>ierMta-'nik  \  fc^KsioDi/neq  |  jcr  ja-  amcc- 
ja  ama'tja"  \ 

I  A  part  of  his  mustache  |  one  (i.  e.  I)  should  like  to  take  it  | 

29.  not  used 

30.  utotoriartorporia  ^  \  aknt-usut  ut'O'uik  \  clivau'ersorsti- 
aq  I  q^dwA{tmi^dlerufo7ia  \  o'ria  \  ukuifiy-koiia  \  sermiarsun'ut  | 
He^qis-d^n-ik  \  tmdnvaria  \  orsoqatcit-ioftianiik  |  iina-Uo  |  oqar- 
Ainie  I  nir/(v'qaraA'cffik-K"'t-a  |  nen7}iqajaqa-"tit  \ 

I  am  on  a  journey  to  get  vulvae  j  opened  v.  |  (it  is)  a  tremendous 
north  storm  |  I  am  also  on  a  journey  to  the  trading-place  |  hither 
(I  came)  |  interrupting  my  journey  |  to  Sermiarsuit  |  meat  |  one  gave 
me  I  without  blubber  on  |  and  thus  |  saying  |  if  we  had  not  got  a 
son-in-law  |  (then)  you  had  not  got  meat  | 

'  from  vf'nU,  vulva. 
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31.^    mraq^a  \  qdivkoa  \  uluarqdrtd-q  {or  nluarqut-'^-q)  \  a-"- 
/.•arn'inrit'^e   j   atornidti'iiarit'^e   |    Hiilul^invut   \  k^aniuVitwut 
invaqa"  ja-'ha"  jd'tja- 

How  are  matters  |  (with)  them  down  south  |  (with)  him  with  the 
thick  cheeks  ]  please  travel  (2.  pers.  plur.)  |  please  take  the  oppor- 
tunity^ I  to  tlie  mussel-place  |  to  the  place  of  sea  scorpions  |  how  are 
matters  |  aja  .  .  ■  \ 

^  cf.  no.  G3  {Qar.)     '  or  perhaps:  keep  on,  be  lively! 

32. '  atvcr  qanornira  j  alarpar's,e  \  tusartria  \  ndtsersuaq 
ilulid7i'tiamut  \  piti(}:o)io  \  toquk'cf  \  uciTia  aTiuwiriariard-wne  \ 
kifi <rivdtaka"'s-dp dq  | 

I  How  is  it  with  him  |  your  Alapa  -  |  I  have  heard  about  him  '' 
(that)  a  hooded  seal  |  to  a  little  ice-bedecked  mountain  |  he  bound 
it  I  the  one  that  he  killed  |  I  |  when  he  put  his  seal-lance  in  it  j  it 
sprawled  wildly  (?)  | 

'  cf.  no.  91  [Omnt.).     ^  Alapa  is  a  historical  person  (born  about  1810?). 
He  belonged  to  the  Eskimo  settlement    Onvaivcitsiaq.     v.  Atuaqagdliutit 

1S!)9,  no.  7   (p.  971. 


d.     Drum-songs  from  Cape    Ujierniwik  {Vperniiviup 
N 0' a  on  Oo  m m annaq  Fj  o  r d  i. 

33.  *    j-a-Ja'  \  qu^'e'ds-offa  \  a-jci'jcr  \   i(j"dsisoyi'a  \  tujj'a- 
siits-o-'//-a-  I  ifja-sisQ-Ti'a  \  ((ja\j(f  \  qu/:e^jds-o'rid  \ 

ca-aj'a  |  I  lose   (have  lost)   my  lamp  |  aja  aja  \  I   am   going   to 
search   (for  it)  j  aja  \  I  am  going  to   search   for  the   tobacco  |  aja 
I  am  going  to  search  (for  it)  |  aja  \  I  have  lost  my  lamp  | 

'  Tobias  M.  said  that  this  sons  referred  to  an  event  which  he  remem- 
bered hearing  about.  There  once  lived  an  old  couple  in  this  place,  Cape 
I  perniwik  in  Oommannaq  Fjord,  v\hich  had  formerly  been  a  small  trading- 
place.  The  husband  was  called  Inalnaq,  the  wife,  TJnaralak,  and  they 
were  both  angakoqs.  They  were  born  over  on  "Ubekendte  Eiland"  at 
I/J.orsuit,  which  at  that  time  (about  1845)  was  still  only  a  little  Eskimo 
settlement.  One  day  they  took  a  trip  over  to  the  island  together  with 
another  family  for  the  purpose  of  reindeer-hunting.  The  family  they  were 
vxilh  had  taken  coffee   and  sugar  along.      The  two  old   people   remained   in 
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their  tent  wtiile  the  others  Nveiit  hunting;  Lnaralak  had  previously  seized 
an  opportunit>  to  steal  their  sugar  from  them,  "because  he  was  evilly 
disposed  toward  them".  But  they  did  not  notice  anything  and  departed. 
When  they  returned,  they  said,  "we  had  no  sugar  lor  our  coflee  up  on  the 
mountain",  Unaralak  began  to  sing.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  young 
unmarried  women  had  noticed  that  Unaralak  had  a  piece  of  sugar  which 
she  was  eating,  and  she  told  the  other.*  what  she  sad  seen.  Unaralak  heard 
this,  and  then  it  was  that  she  began  to  sing  the  above  song.  After  that 
she  came  back  to  the  others  and  drank  cofTee  with  them,  returning  the 
stolen  sugar.  But  she  and  her  husband  had  bewitched  the  sugar  in  the 
absence  of  the  others  and  those  who  ate  any  "died  of  it",  related  Tobias. 

34.^  nsiif-ia  \  im'a-qawut'it  \  ario-ptriop  \a7io'tiii->ypt)  \ 
tikt7ia-7i-ate-  (or  -atit)  |  qis'ertartaliga^S'd'Aa-ra'"tit  \  tikerccrama  | 
tikiVaraiiama  |  iierisariilaria  j  aja-ajcr  \  qaq-amut  \  paworia  j 
mdjoartatyofia  \  aja'  \  sorXo  uwaria  \  gimik-a"'s-((iiHua  |  nuliar- 
togd"'s-dk  \  sorXo  uwaria  \  itoqutikd^s-dk  \  )ii(Hartokd"'s-dk  \  ija' 
ja-  aja- 

Usuttia  I  are  you  thu.s-  |  your  little  husband^  [  whenever  he 
comes  home  to  you  |  you  are  accustomed  immediately  to  begin  to 
jump  about  ("rut"j  ■*  i  when  I  have  been  out  visiting  |  when  I  am 
accustomed  to  come  home  i  I  do  not  (even)  take  time  to  eat  |  aja  | 
up  the  mountain  |  up  there  |  I  am  accustomed  to  climb  up  |  aja  | 
just  as  if  I  (am)  the  poor  dog  |  which  ruts,  the  poor  thing  (or  rascal)  j 
just  as  if  I  I  (am)  the  poor  old  he-dog^  ,  which  ruts,  the  poor  thing  | 
td  aja  1 

'  cf.  no.  21  [Ik.)  ''■  or:  you  are  such  a  one,  that  ...  '  incorrectly 
apprehended  or  written  (from  arimnt  -f-  jo'^  or  a?lntillnaq  (genitive  -71  up')). 
it  probably  means  the  same  one  as  the  singer  himself:  I.  *  as  in  time.s 
of  copulation       ^  itoqiif  the  strongest  dog  in  a  team,  the  leader 

35.  not  used 

36.  IsajdA-o-pisia  \  i)n,ikaj'iifNkd"'s-dH  j  miiersd):  ersn'ak'a 

IsiiiaAXuk's^  nith-song:  |  the  rascals,  who  ask  (me)  to  work  for 
them  I  I  will  whistle  at  them  -  ' 

'  name  lof  an  (iiKjalxdiji  meaning:  the  poor  foot  *  "I  don't  care  a 
fig  for  them". 

37.  a-"/:a-"'kataja  \  awa  qirjanurjut  \  ful'uka-  qirianitriut  | 
ikat.a-"'  mOarnermit  j  ajaja- 
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38.^     ania-  a-ja  \  it't/iuar'a  \  tak'orqil'ara  \ 
My  little  anus^  |  let  me  see  it  (him?)  again  | 

'  cf.  no.  66  {Qor.).  no.  53  (Ifi).  no.  80  \Omitt.)       ^  perhaps  used  as  the 
name  of  a  person. 

39.  qaWor/i'is'oq\ila''na  ernert(rraIiun-((  udivtut  'U-^oriua- 
)tnk  I  saki'd/.-'ut''U7iuaniik  I 

Would  it  would  come  to  pass  thus    partly  at  all  events     would 
he  (or  she)  would  get  a  son    with  something  which  is  just  like  me 
a  little  one  with  a  poor  breast  | 

40.  Pa-losi  I  nulk^itari^ds-ua  ]  arndnuX'o  \  mdk'itoii'ds'Ka-  ' 
us'iimin'uA-o  \  aX'dH  \  nak'ariajaj' ije-a'  ja-  je^q 

Paulus  j  his  big  .(membrum)  erigatum  |  to  the  women  |  his  big 
erigatum  one  |  and  towards  his  membrum  ]  even  |  he  stoops  aja  | 

41.  o"in-dn-armio'7iuit  \  iyawiup  to7ia-)iut  \  pis' nk-u' art' ar- 
fioriuHt  I  qam'a-  cf[/a'  \  iyaicik  dlak-ara-Tiamiuk  | 

The  dear  little  inhabitants  of  Oommannaq  \  over  toward  the 
kitchen  |  the  ones  who  are  accustomed  to  walk  with  little  rapid 
strides  |  from  out  there  (outside  the  window)  |  when  they  catch 
sight  of  the  kitchen  | 

42.  r.iTiutirjUA'e  |  ersinarqisofja  j  iito-ka   \   nmet'orqanViwi 
amerqarpiit  | 

But  among  men  I  am  one  that  people  are  afraid  of  (I  look  so 
terrible)  |  my  ut'ut  (vulvae)  |  they  have  the  same  old  skin  that  has 
always  been  on  them  ] 

43.  ^     nuk'api'UAOTia  teyialerania 

As  young  as  I  am  I  I  begin  to  feel  sexual  desire  j 
^  cf.  n.  60  ilti). 

44.  not  used 
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45'.     ai/iarqa-Ju'tjd     takotariicuk    atirtwrpitiKna    pis'l-a 
ani(irq(cj(i  (niiarqwja' 

Amarqa-  \  do  you  not  know  it  |  it  is  your  father's  j  it  is  your 
father's  |  his  nith-song  j 

'  cf.  110.89  [Omnt.).  no.  97  [Serm.)        ^  proper  name  meaning:  a  child 
which  is  carried  (by  its  mother)  on  the  back  in  a  hood  {umaut). 

46.  talv'orniarVdiioit    \   ayiriuaqa'^'t   \   fak'or)iari'arpise^ 
umiartor(fiiimut  \ 

The  little  new-sights-seeking  ones  they  are  approaching  slowly 
(far  away)  j  are  3'ou  coming  to  see  something  new?    to  Umiartorfik 

47.  irrit  ila  mak'o  j  niwiarsi^dk'imkik-o'  \  ata-"'sertalera"'- 
k'it  samo'Tia'ja'a'ja  niiviarsiaqar<fio7i-it'oq  samo'Ticrja-'  ,isnal'e 
ata'^seq  \ 

Oh  see!  there  we  have  them,  these!  |  young  maidens  these  | 
when  I  began  to  go  underneath  them  downward  something*,  which 
was  no  place,  where  there  are  maidens  ]  downward  |  but  the  outer- 
most end  of  it  |  is  alike  (for  them  all;  | 

'  i.  e.  1  found  something  (vulva). 

48.  (iiciniaraivit  |  i(t"erqiaqkr"'fit  |  si'ornari^nt  aju"  ja-jcf 
j-a-  ja-ja- 

That  time  you  wished  to  separate  |  3'ou  would  like  to  have 
turned  around  again  (come  back  again)  |  in  the  past  | 

49.  aworia    a-"'ja-ja   ilomid    qojarfo^ama    maka'arje-a" 
uptnildria  \  isorAersiiarx7-un-a  \  qujartoro-sdX'uri'ama    qaiiaiixq  \ 
ke' 'ke-  koriuaja 'je'jd •  • 

Northward  I  aja  aja  \  surely  |  when  I  rowed  in  a  kajak  |  V  I 
I  do  not  believe  (it)  |  he  is  said  to  be  the  very  outermost  one  *  |  be- 
cause I  used  to  row  so  badly  in  a  kajak  ^  |  once  in  the  past,  it  is 
related  |  j 

'   i.e    llip  ffirf-miist.  tiie  best  one  of  them  all         *  iinjartorusarpoii. 
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50.     ^o'mmi^usakkis'e  [ov -siup]  \  paj'utotijtsak'ds'e-  {or -siup) , 
111  till' 

s'arp'mi-'ck  \  prsd"'n-ik  |  paJ,ori'o.2r'it    \   ''iX'U,an'e   |   sarpisdn'ik 

pisa"'n'ik  \ 

He  the  little  wicked  one  |  he  who  brings  me  a  gift  |  the  tail 
(sarpik)  of  a  white  whale  [  one  which  I  am  to  own  [  your  gift's  |  its 
other  part  |  the  future  white  whale's  tail  j  the  one  which  I  shall 
own^  I 

'  The  meaning  is:  there  he  comes  and  gives  me  merely  half  of  a  sarpik 
instead  of  the  whole! 


e.     Drum-songs  from  Itiw  Xia  rsuk  sung  by  Beniqne, 
JeUimes  mother  and  Tine,   Pele's  mother. 

51.  ■"     (vjctia  kat-ciTicr-ja- 

'  cf.  no.  8  [U.]. 

52.  aw^a-ja  \  s'ilan'nko  \  tak'nsmia  j  upattriiia  \  kina-ko  \ 
tat'unik  atdrtoii-2'q 

Fy!(?)  I  those  outside  there  (in  the  open  air)  |  how  hideous  it 
looks  I  his  little  thigh  !  ?  [he  who  uses  reindeer-skin,  it  is 
said  ^  I 

'  who  is  clad  in  reindeer-skin. 

53.  ama-a'je"a  Puiu'aiia  tak'drqil'diia  a-ja" 
cf.  no.  38  (Up.  N.),  no.  66  (Qar.),  no.  80  [Omnt). 

64.     ilame  \   uriata-ne  \   kniora-rsiriajut'oq   \   uwariaii'uaq 
saph'paXa-ja-j'iV 

Surely  ]  on  the  other  side  of  it  |  (there  I  can  see)  the  one  who 
is  behind  on  all  occasions  |  I  the  little  one  |  I  the  very  bold  one  | 

'  cf.  no"  OS  [Qar.].    The  meaning   is:   I  cannot  lie  seen  wliere  I  stand; 
from  my  hiding-place,  I  can  see  him. 

55.     cf.  no.  12  (/;..),  no.  25  {IX.). 
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56.  *     ak'in)Hi"ja"j(r 

He  over  there  on  the  other  side !  (?) 

'  cf.  no.  (■>.")  [Qar.],  no.  93  [Serm.]:    akHivn^a',  ak'iwn'a';    The  meaning 
is  uncertain.     "On  the  other  side"  probably  refers  to  the  opposing  party. 

57.  a^nraje-jif  qaiiorin-a  inaPe  i'U-dynanm-a  ajoraria'^^ria 
cf.  no.  92  {SermX 

58.  tam'an'a'narne     oqahd'orstie    ajcf    ili'drtorsne    uvue- 
ta'ma'*  ariufe-  isumakerAidim-aho  oqaJtiX'arneHoqa-^q 

cf.  no.  94. 

59.  husdso'j)  iniminik  ani?:aqa'^q  tviuti'o- 

cf.  no.  9  (/;,.),  no.  13  (//.),  no.  70  {Omnt),   no.   103  (_Arq.). 

60.  sorXo  nuhapinX-oria  te'iialersoiia 
cf.  no.  43  ( Up.  N.). 

61.  u'ersaju'it-dq    awariariuarXioria    ariuPi"'ndt    tamarmik 
Hkdt'kft. 

cf.  no.  76  {Ornnt.). 


f.     13  rum- songs  from  Qarajaq   sung  by  Ay-aete, 
Kali's  mother  (born   1829  in  Scrittit). 

62.  ajiiia  (or  -tia')  kattitia  ja"je'-jcrja'  cfjiria  ja'je'jw 
fa-fa 

Cf.  no.  8  ilL),  no.  -51  (Iti.). 

63.'  invaqa  qawk-o  uluaqutu't  I  a'^^X'ttrniaritse  \  asdriuar- 
niaritse  \  a-kifi-a-  \  pa-ij-uaq'^  \  ersi/rarta-rpdq^  |  akisutcriiuaq^ \ 
a'ktria'^  \  nui/.'atcrrpdq^  \  cr^'^A'arniaritse  \  asdriuarniaritse  \ 
csayia'Tia  \  neiQisaTiara'ra 

I  wonder  how  they  are  |  the  ones  down  south  |  the  ones  with 
the  thick  cheeks  j  please  travel  away  |  please  love  one  another  a 
little  I  he  over  there  on  the  other  side  ^  \  the  little  P.  ^  |  he  appears 
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now  and  then  1  the  little  A.  *  \  he  over  there  on  the  other  side  ]  he 
appears  now  and  then. 

I  Please  depart  |  please  love  one  another  a  little  j  I  will  swallow 
him  I  I  will  eat  him  | 

'  cf.  no.  31  (i/.)  '•'  The  word  could  be  taken  in  the  sense  of:  Ans- 
wer me!  but  1  think  it  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
formed  of  "nke  ithe  opposite  side  after  the  analogy  of  qatvna,  pawna,  A-f/^vr 
etc.,  or  else  the  interjection  a  before  kiTl'a  ihe  over  there  to  the  south, 
3  Probably  a  nomen  proprium,  perhaps  =^Ja'gHag,  the  buoy-holder  which  is 
stuck  in  under  the  cross-straps  of  the  kajak  so  that  it  may  be  held  fast 
*  Probably  a  nomen  proprium,  meaning:  the  little  answer,  or  perhaps:  the 
little  shining  one.     '"  combined  \\ith  the  suffi.\  -):dia'rpOii  (Kl.  -tdhigtarpoK). 

64.  kvsanie  isidjiuara  ndX'isiulerqa-yia 

Finally  |  my  little  drum-skin  |   I  begin  to  get  it  in  order 
(to  use  it)  I 

65.  ,ak^uvna'jU'Ja 

ef.  no.  56  (Iti.),  no.  93  (Sej-m.). 

66.  amcrja  ikiriiiivaria  (or  ittriuara)  takdrqila?ia 
cf.  no.  38  (Up.N.),  no.  53  (Iti),  no.  80  (Omjit.). 

67.  tiiriHit-e-  anVaja  tnriHite" 
It  tastes  juicy  (?). 

68.  ilame  oriatame  etc. 
cf.  no.  54  {Iti). 


g.     D  r  ti  m  -  s  0  n  g  s  from  0  m  ni  a  n  n  at  si  a  q 

sung  by  ^^^/^e,  Peter's  wife,  born  in  Onvim-dtsiaq,  Eli  Kutdt'oq, 

born  in  SdH-iif,  Ribika  Pudla,  born  in   Uwkusis'dt. 

69.  /'«•  min'a  i  'ut-'oii'up'oiia 

I  aja  I  I  long  for  titsuk  (vulva)  | 

70.  ^     knsds'uaq   iniminik   anHk's,Tqa-°q  uwH.ut'i.uq'a-  aja-- 
pa-ja-ja- 

cf.  no.  9  (/;..).  no.  13  (/;,.).  no.  59  {Iti.),  no.  103  {Arq.y 


I 
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71.  tawir'ja-^  \  ^a'poVtm-n-  \  taiv(c'Jcf 

1       ?       I  there  you  can  see!  | 
'  taivaijarfoq  a  dissolute  person     '  ima  =  hcna !  yonder. 

72.  ^  pawaria'ja'  \  qujariis'artiiujak-a  \  ki?:e'):e  \  ila-^sa  j 
■arqiariis armaria-  \  pdiv'aria-'ja-  \  aje-ija"ja-  \imiv'a7ia  \pujo7ia  \ 
tnva  I  ctwa  \  e^'qalun-iAcma'^  \  pujoria  \  kimukarpoTia  \  paw^aria 
aj-e-tja'  a'ja-'pa- 

(Them)  up  there  from  the  east  |  I  am  accustomed  to  thank  them, 
the  little  ones  |  but  the  westernmost  ones  |  some  of  them  |  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  have  me  for  a  friend  |  up  there  from  the  east  |  aja  \ 
up  there  from  the  east  ]  1  have  come  |  yonder  |  from  the  salmon 
(river)  I  I  have  come  i  I  go  to  the  west  (westward)  [  from  the  east 
up  there  |  aja  \ 

'  cf.  no.  96  (Serm),  where,  however,  the  fust  part  is  wanting;  it  begins 
with:  pnicaria  pujuTla.  *  arqiak,  a  friend  '  no.  96  has  exactly  the  same 
form,  which  seems  to  be  antiquated  {-h'lua?}. 

73.  man-a  \  usu'Qika-ra'k'a  \  e''7i'ertunik  \  tusa'lera'riama 

L  1 

mana"   |  ja-fa'cja--   I   u'aria  \   ajyrporia  \   i).a  \  ta-*niuarn-eq 
uiluarrreq^  \  uwaria  \  ajdrpoiia  |  a'ja"pa"ja"ja" 

This  one  (him)  |  I  envy  him  immensely  |  his  song  |  as  often  as 
I  begin  to  hear  it  |  this  one  \  aja  \  1  \  1  can  not  (sing)  |  believe 
me!  I  the  art  of  making  poems  |  the  art  of  upsetting  |  I  |  I  cannot  | 

'  <  uiloq,  a  shell,  uiluarneq,  to  be  like  a  shell,  a  shell  which  easily 
upsets.  The  poem  consists  of  ironical  remarks  about  the  opponent  who 
can  sing  but  who  cannot  even  row  in  a  kajak  without  upsetting. 

74.  aja'-ca--  \  malarias'uarsuk  qumarias'narsnk  qerner- 
tmn-arauaq  \  a-ja"je--a-ja-ja" 

cf.  no.  10  (1/..). 

lb.     aje'-ga-j-e-'a-  kd}va"pa  ja-\j'a" 
aja  I  he  down  there  |  aja 

76  '.    ia-j-cr  j  u'ersdju'it'dq  \  a-j-a"  \  uersdjuit'og  \  ia"  \  ner- 
sajuitoq  \  nersajintoii'uaq  |  uwariari-uaq  \  uwa7iaii'uar)duna^ 
nriut'cH'un'a*  tamannik  \  ihata-H^  |  ajaj-ap'(l"ja-j-(f 

A    woman    who    has    never   copulated    with    a   man'-*    |   aja    |  a 
XXXI.  20 
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woman  who  etc.  |  /a  |  a  woman  who  etc.  |  the  little  one  who  has 
never  copulated  |  I  the  poor  little  one  |  truly  I  (am)  the  little  one  of 
bad  repute  |  the  little  one  of  bad  repute  belonging  to  all  men  | 
their  mistress  |  aja- . . .  .  | 

'  cf.  110.61  (Iti.)  ^  or  perhaps:  who  is  barren,  unfruitful.  ^  no.  61: 
atvaTlalluarXiofja        *  no.  61  :  atiuti>''ndt        *  no.  61 :  ik'aVa'^ 

11.  ptTjuaqdnva  ^  \  sarqusaTpa-ria  kujdt'arpa-ri'a  \  tajdk'a 
iffrtarpa'i 

My  playmate  |  he  is  accustomed  to  take  (or  use)  my  sarqut^  \ 
he  is  accustomed  to  lie  with  me  (  my  bracelets  |  he  is  accustomed 
to  take  them  from  me  | 

'  -qat  +  ma^^qania  ^  sarqut,  especially  those  implements  ^\hich 
lie  in  front  of  a  man  on  top  of  the  kajak,  thence:  anything  which  is  in 
front  of  one. 

78.  mds-ale  \  sulids'ak'a  ija--  \  merque  \  iwka'lut'ut  a-ja'  \ 
pusdritsaliX'aruk'it  \  mia'qaX'a'^so'Ti'a'^  \  crja-  \nuliarclero'tt7ia-  \ 
[ne^'qunaralohfaqHs^dq  \  aja"ua"j'a- 

Surely  |  I  shall  have  great  trouble  |  her  hair  |  the  sticking 
ones  !  when  I  begin  in  earnest  to  penetrate  them  |  thus  I  shall 
eagerly  say  I  aja'  \  as  soon  as  we  get  married  j  well,  then  it  will 
easily  be  seen  how  delightful  we  have  become  | 

1  =inia  oqa/.a'so-i'iu'!        ^  -leruwtiTla  (for  -lermotal) 

79.^  talerqara?:araivit  \  tmerquta'X'dtut  \  nioqaraX'arawit  \ 
ist7fudn'ile  \  qu):eriisi"'ko7iit  \  merqusiivit-uk'e  \  ^ii^eqar'aX'arame  | 
ta'tma'UdrXe  |  qo7iujuhdws'^ds''e'^ 

That  time  when  you  still  had  arms  |  just  like  a  tern  |  that 
time  when  you  still  had  legs  |  but  his  little  eyes  |  having  something 
to  dry  the  tears  off  them  with  |  but  just  like  (i.  e.  as  big  as)  a 
needle-case  |  when  he  had  an  anus  |  surely  being  thus  |  what  fun! 

'  There  is  unfortunately  but  one  copy  of  this  song,  which  is  pro- 
bably very  corrupt.  It  begins  with  the  2"'3  pcrs.  sing  ;  then  the  speaker 
seems  to  forget  this  and  passes  over  to  the  3"'  pers. 

^  this  expression  is  used  especially  to  a  little  child  that  is  laughing;  it 
means  literally:  a  nasty  smile. 

80.     ittri'uara  a'mcfj-e-ja  tatdrqilar'cf 

cf.  no.  38  (Up.  N.),  no.  53  (Iti.),  no.  66  (Qar.). 
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81.  onaqa-^na  \  kufdX'ara-ne  \  aja-sdivna'"ja  \  qutit.sudk'- 
ik-ut  I  nisiX'orio  |  qalasevsiia^'t- iriut  \  kt^X'oriim'a  \  isi.siidt'tTiut^  | 
tuti^koriotva  \ 

Suppose  one  did  that  to  her  |  when  one  lay  by  her^  |  aja  her 
over  there  in  the  west  aja  \  in  her  big  collar-bone  |  hanging  fast  to 
it  I  in  her  big  navel  |  biting  it  |  the  big  point  of  her  foot  |  step- 
ping on  it  I 

'  or  perhaps:  how  is  it  with  her  when  he  lies  by  her.  Yet  the  other 
interpretation  seems  to  be  more  probable,  by  which,  according  to  Eskimo 
usage,  the  impersonal  form  (one)  is  understood  as  "I"  '  ise  (or  ise"?) 
has  perhaps  some  other  meaning. 

(S2.     a'jcvja-  tiki):arnermit  |  timi^a.kuluHt  \  asukicirXcri'a  \ 
i  1 
natarqualis'uaq  \  tri'a 

On  account  of  storm  and  showers  |  the  fulmors  |  let  them  say 
to  me:  do  not  know  you!  |  he  with  the  big  nostrils  |  he  over  there!  | 

The  meaning  is  perhaps:  in  spite  of  the  snow-storm  I  recognize  him 
(you)  over  there ! 

(S3.  afdvHala-q  ajdvHala'q  \  kunerqajarqatiak'o  |  ai'ersu- 
a-hia  1  ajdlHaq 

Ajatsiala'q  \  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  kissing  her  |  only  sing 
loudly  (?)  1  Ajatsiaq  \ 

84.  aniale  |  qineraluarujoria  \  qimtjQ'imik  \  alupa'rtdt^suar- 
inik  I  ila'\yq  \  tikiX-arumarmata  \  munri?/e  \  qineraluarujoria  \ 

But  again  |  I  too  should  like  to  turn  around  to  look  at  the 
sledge  with  the  licking  married  couple  ^  |  various  ones,  it  is  said  | 
because  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  at  full  speed;  |  surely,  after 
people  I  I  too  should  like  to  look  around  (after  them)  | 

'  uluparput,  they  lick  each  other,  is  (according  to  Kl.)  a  joking  or 
derisive  expression  about  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  continually  together 
just  as  if  they  could  not  be  separated  —  a  habit  wliich  is  not  usual  among 
(ireenlandic  married  people. 

85.  qaniar/a-^ja  \  C^ri'iler'ujori^a  \  inun-ik  a"'):anik  \  tak- 
aniar?.07)a  \  ata^qama/i'a  \  t^Ti'ertorsuit  |  triata-kcr/'a  |  am-arqor- 
?,orjo  I  qa)naifa-ja"j-a" 

From  in  there  |  I  also  began  to  join  in  the  song  |  other  people  | 
jfince  I  wished  to  see  (them)  |  hear   from   in   there  |  those  who    sing 

20* 
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loudly  I  (through)   the   window  |  which  I   have   open   for   myself  (for 
my  sight)  |  from  in  there  |  aja  \ 

86.  aica-j-a  kcsame  \  iJa-^nci  \  lyidii'uara'^na  \  ndX'isiide- 
qa'^Tia  \  awa-jap-a-  ja-j-a- 

Finally  |  merely  a  part  |  my  little  throat  |  I  begin  in  high  degree 
to  get  something  which  suits  |  ava*  ija  j 

The  meaning  is:  finally  I  begin  to  hear  them  sing  something  which 
suits  for  my  throat,  so  I  can  join  in!  —  Perhaps  this  song  belongs  together 
with  the  previous  one. 

87.  c^7i-erniarn-eq  \  nukafidnaqa-^q 

In  singing  |  one  (i.  e.  I)  gets  tired  of  it  in  a  high  degree  | 

88.  ^     1ii'/-Aormva  \  a-"'?/a-^seqaq-cf  aja"  \  kiXXormra  |  serqor- 
Xa'^seqaq-a-  a-j'a"  j  nsc^n-a  \  ariooi'ifdq  \  arins'ori'a  \ 

One    (i.  e.  I)  envies  him  |  (because)    he  has  a  rifle  |  one  envies 

him  I  because   he  has   a    weapon  which    makes  a  report  j  but  now  I 

recall  |  before    he  had  ever  caught  (anything)  |  I  had  caught  (some- 
thing) I 

'  Seems  to  be  an  old  man's  song  from  the  transition  time  when  fire- 
arms began    to   be   used   in   the  district   (about  1820—30,   of.  Atuagagdliutit 

1899-1900  p.  98). 

89.  amarqa'ja'j'a  \  etc. 

cf.  no.  45  (Up.  ]V.),  no.  97   iSerm.) 

90.  sakidl-a'"'ka  ^  \  asasdri-uak-a  \  a^iisdrAo^alo  |  erqa'^):o- 
7ii):o  I  aiiisorXo^ialo  \  pajii):o7iiAO  \ 

My  sisters-in-law    |    my  dear  little  ones    |    (both)   when   I  have 
got  a  big  animal  |  I  think   of  them  |  (and)  when  I  have   got   a   big 
animal  |  then  I  bring  them  (a  part  of  it  as)  a  gift  | 
^  sakiatsiaq,  brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law. 

91.'      atva'ja,   ertdrtorsu'hoie-   \  ndtsersuaq   \   tdqutd"'S'e  \ 
jntuk-a-  I  niic/darsorsu'"'):une  \  tas-a-'^na  \  toqutWse 

I  That  one  (or  he?)  screamed  loudly  for  help(?)  |  a  hooded  seal  j 
the   one    which    caught   should    be    killed    j    the    one    which    he    had 
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bouud  I  to  a  little  ice-raountaiu  (he  bound  it)  |  screamiug  loudly  |  at 
the  moment  when  |  the  caught  animal  was  to  be  killed  | 

1  cf.  110.32  (II)        »  =  Kl.  ertarpoql 


h.     Drum- songs  from  Sermiarsuit 
sung  by  Agnete,  Te's  wife  (born  1833  there) 

92.  ^  amcf'j-cf  |  qanoritrct  |  ma/Je  |  iXi'drnarinra  |  ajorcf°tia 
amcrj-crja' 

I  How  (is)  that  one  there!  |  Male  ]  are  you  ashamed  of  me  |  do 
you  think  I  am  evil-minded  |  | 

*  no.  57  (Iti.):  ani'aje'Ja'  ajorariauna 

93.  cf.  no.  56  ilti.),  no.  65  {dar.). 

94.^  tatWawd'^nerne'^  |  oqalut'drsidt  \  hvuct  tcrnia'l  \  oqa- 
lu):ara"riamik  j  iliuX'ara'ri'amik  |  atOTi'iforiiit  \  ma'ne  \  tqrer- 
qeiiaynv^wut  crja-j'cr- 

Only  here  in  this  place  |  (are  to  be  found)  the  big  story-tellers  | 
people  all  |  because  they  are  accustomed  to  talk  eagerly  with  each 
other  I  because  they  behave  eagerly  j  we  who  are  of  no  use  |  (we) 
here  |  we  are  accustomed  to  have  trustworthiness  j 

'  cf.  no.  .i8  {Iti.\:  tamUirianarnei 

95.  ja-jcfjcv  I  kfsa  \  maho  ktfjiitcrsdTiuak-a  |  nuTiusiwak'a 
ja'jcv'ja'je"  ame-  -fa  J -a  •  • 

I  Finally  |  these  my  little  teeth (?)^  |  I  have  got  rid  of  them 
(have  lost  them)  | 

'  <;  kigutaiissaq?   (Kl.)  a  tooth  on  a  saw  or  in  a  comb. 

96.  patvaria  imjoria  etc. 
cf.  no.  72  {Omnt). 

97.  cf.  no.  45  (Up.N.),  no.  89  (Omnt). 

98.  aVe-t  \  nulids'a  \  a})  al'jnrdf.  \  sevipalum-dt  \  kfkt"  ^  \ 
■mluptvp  I  uawiVu's'ars'u'p  I  O'masudk  j  kiA'ilunvdt  \  nuk^api^at'a-p  \ 
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oqaka'^Tja  \  pD.'iidjuiVoTia  \  unerko  |  ajuit-OTfa  \  saperamtria  i 
ajoTi-ihaluarXoria  \  sapni'ik-aluarXoria  \  ikoiutiwnut  \  uniH-arfo- 
rasoTidloTia  \  alidk'a^  \  puds' udlidka ^  \  toiulidk'a^ 

AletCs)  I  his  future  wife  |  when  she  ran  about  (in  play)  |  and 
when  she  threw  wet  mud  about  her  |  ?  ^  |  Sulupaks^  \  the  big 
idiot's  I  his  big  heart  |  it  was  deeply  wounded  (by  her)  [  he  the  new 
young  man  |  he  scolded  me  (saying:)  |  I  am  one  who  never  will  be- 
come happy  I  and  says  |  that  I  am  evil  [  since  he  had  no  power 
over  me  |  although  I  am  not  otherwise  incapable  |  although  I  am 
not  otherwise  powerless  |  to  my  friends  I  he  has  got  the  intention 
to  tell  something  (bad)  about  me  |       ?       I       ?       I       ?       | 

'  perhaps  =  interjection  kik-i'k.  which  expresses  disgust.  ^  means 
literally:  sea-perch  (perca  norvegicat  ^  the  last  three  words  are  difficult 
to   understand.     The    suffix   -ka   means:    my    fplur.)  *  <<  jjuak,    lung 

'  <C  tiriulc,  liver. 


1.     Songs  from  Rodebay  (Jakobshavn  District). 

(Karl  Olrik  who  communicated  these  songs  (no.  99,  100  and 
101)  to  me  heard  them  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  up  north 
in  Ata'). 

99.  Su'/MiiX'e  amerXormiut  qaqajarXersarpat  \  scUa'  \ 
qaqajarXik-arpa^ase  \  ilisimanerqarpuse  \  atalca'  \  qaqajarkersdt 
qaqajm'kersut  \  nalu7ii<^aluarpd'se 

Why  are  the  inhabitants  of  Amerloq  in  the  habit  of  running 
them  down?  I  srha-  (a  name?)  |  Of  a  certainty  you  (plural)  run  them 
down(?)  I  you  iaiow  all  about  it  |  now  listen!  |  the  down-runners 
(the  abusers)  |  you  know  them. 

100.  kaka-jdriuarXo  pa-kmvuk  \  kakajapd7io-p  siuttTiuak'ut 
kt'wa'Tia  I  aki?:uarXu%ole  \  kcivara 

When  I  and  Kakajdriuaq  wrestled  |  Kakajaiiuaq  bit  me  in  my 
little  ear.  |  But  I  paid  him  back  in  full  |  (and)  I  bit  him. 

101.^     atvaniq':)-q  qila"^d-q   ki'^Miianiqd'q  aTiiliusi'/iuaq  (?)  \ 
kia  pkva-  \  o'ma  ijiiva-  \ 
sa-miusaqarma  (?)  talerqiseqarme(?) 


I 
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ataUusa-q{?\  ti-^a-p  a):atv'p  pan^ia 

na'kiap  pania  malerqip  nulia 

awcncriyluk 

'  cf.  no.  2  with  translation.    K.  0.  did  not  understand  the  words  foUoweil 
by(?). 


k.     Songs  from  Auldtsiivik  Fjord  (68°  15' N.  lat.). 

No.  102 — 104  written  down  in  Arqittoq  at  the  dictation  of  a 
woman  Mikisuluk,  born  1845  in  Auldtsiwik;  no.  195 — 107  modern 
songs  communicated  by  her  daughter  who  sang  them  for  me  in 
addition  to  several  others  in  a  similar  modern  style. 

102.  moaru ?:iricc')iinn'd- q  an/.-alirio'sarpiit 

The  little  dwarfs,  it  is  related  ]  they  made  little  preparations  for  the 

ci"  ^xr^o^^rtsoa/'jj^^^  qimap-arpo't 

departure  |  (recitative  ah)     our  big  out-stretched  skin  ^      we  leave  it 

so'p  amea        kuscfp  amea 
whose  skin     the  wheat-ear's  skin 

•  generally  about  a  sealskin  which   is  stretched   out   by  being   fastened 
between  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground. 

103.^   kinatd-q  uiriilarw  qwrtusiq)- 

Whom  can  I  get  to  husband  ^  |  him  with  the  lofty  forehead  j  him  with 

merqortusup^  qcirh-rpasoq  uwa^a 

the   many  hairs    (the    shaggy   one)    |   him    without    trousers    |    me  | 

niriiria  qartusoTia 

will  you  have  me  to  husband?]  I  who  myself  have  a  lofty  forehead 

merq'ortvsoria  qarkcrias^orso^esori'a 

[  who  myself  am  having  many  hairs  1 1  who  myself  am  without  trousers 

c""/:ct  iiHkwnaiiikiTi't'k  qa'rtoriawct 

I  you  I  I  do  not  want  you  to  husband^    because  you  have  so  lofty  a 

merqortorimvct  qar/^i-rias^or- 

fcrehead    |    because    you     have    so    many    hairs    |    because    you    are 
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so-riatv'c't  oqaqd-rsiwar/Mue         oqalu):ar- 

completely   without    trousers    |   just    as    she   said  that     at   the  same 

sin'arXu)ie  qa'u^  qcfuk 

moment  as  she  related  that  |  (the  bird's  screech?) 

'  cf.  no.  S  {!/..),  110.13  (I/.),  no.  .59  ilti.),  no.  70  (Omnt.)      ^  or:  who  is 
it  anyway  that  1  have  to  husband!       ^   genitive  sing. 

The  meaniug  of  this  soug  becomes  clear  by  comparing  it  with 
no.  8.    It  is  a  conversation  between  a  wheat-ear  and  a  snow-bird. 

104.  tiduara         sunWna  kim-iarpiuk 

my    raven    what    is   that      that   you  have   in   your   beak? 

inu'}}  qut'ora'  so'rme  tam^us^iriiUTia 

a  human  being's  |  his  thigh    |    why  do  you  not   give   me   a  piece  of 

cTiak-o  taqa/:iivkctk'o 

it   to    chew    (eat)   |   an   old  (discarded)   pot^    |    when  I  (tasted?)  it  | 

{'"wap  atcfue  qa^jo'tdk  qauk  qauk 

at  the  foot  of  the  slope       a  ladle     (the  raven's  screech) 
^  or:  the  remains  of  beams  in  a  vvali? 

This  song  seems  to  be  a  variant  of  the  following  song  from 
Smith  Sound: 

A  Raven  Hew  by,  above  a  person,  carrying  something  in  his 
beak.  "What  have  you  in  your  beak,  Eaveu?"  the  person  asked. 
"A  man's  thigh  bone"  the  Raven  answered  "I  eat  it  because  I  like 
it.     I  shall  swallow  it". 

(A.  L.  Kroeber:  Animal  Tales  of  The  Eskimo.  Journ.  Amer. 
Folk-Lore.    Vol.  XII,   1899). 

105.  cf.  no.  1   (from   Oommannaq) 

106.  uwa7ia  mak'ua  usorisak'a  unaqutik'it  usorisak'a 
awi^aluar/Mtik  utsertartut 

I  envy  those  who  have  a  sweetheart;  I  envy  those  who,  even 
if  they  have  separated  from  each  other  return  again. 

[I  also  took  down  a  variant  of  this  song  at  Jakobshavn;  there 
the  last  word  in  the  song  was:] 
katifartut,  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  unitine. 
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107.  iJcatiiieqa-t-a  innmasosar/^orio  ikatirieqa-ra  siu):eymik 
qaq'at  tnnuane  kiriuk'ermik  nmia  ata'ne  ikatiiieqcfra  piuma- 
so-sarlo7io  ikatiiieqa'ra  kusdvalay  incfta  kajiiusdriudne  kitius- 
d7iudne  ikatirieqa-ra 

I  caressed  her  and  trifled  with  her,  letting  on  as  if  I  wanted 
her  (to  wife),  first  behind  the  cliffs,  last  time  under  the  umiak  (the 
big  skin-boat);  I  caressed  her  by  the  wheat-ear's  nest,  a  little  east 
of  it  —  a  little  west  of  it. 


\ 


III.    Cliildren's  G-ames  and  Eigmaroles. 

Ao.  1  — 10  (with  the  exception  of  the  variantsj  communicated  to  me  by 
Thomas  Magnussen,  Jakohshavn,  no.  11  by  Pele  Madsen,  Rodebay,  no.  12 
by  Kattak  Reimer,  ibid.,  no.  13  liy  Karl  Olrik,  ibid. 

1.  arsarta!  qcv  arsaqis'a! 

Let  us  play  ball!  —  Yes  come,  let  us  play  ball!  we  choose 
sides  —  I  toward  the  east  —  I  toward  the  west  (toward  the  south 
and  the  north)  —  there  are  too  few  of  us  —  there  are  enough 
of  you  —  then  we  must  exert  ourselves  —  we  have  won,  we 
have  taken  their  land,  we  have  undressed  them  (matarpawut) 
—  we  have  taken  our  land  back,  we  have  got  into  our  clothes 
again  —  you  must  parry  correctly,  you  must  push  with  the 
shoulders,  not  overthrow  with  the  hands  —  away  with  it  (i.e. 
the  ball  I,  I  follow  you,  I  shall  be  on  guard  at  the  end  of  the 
field  (aqut-oq),  you  are  to  lead  the  way! 

2.  seqinius-a-rta!  qa\' 

Let  us  play  sun!  yes,  I  shall  be  the  sun  —  I  shall  be  the 
sun  —  I  shall  be  the  moon  —  to  the  sun  or  to  the  moon? 

3.  arpaf-aqiarta .'  ja-jorte-rta .'  patdt-a! 

Let  us  run  from  goal  to  goal!  let  us  clap!  you  must 
help  me  —  run  in  —  you  run  out  —  run  well  out  of  the  way 
(like  an  animal  that  is  shyi  —  tas-a-^st't  milortis-tytit  you  must 
be  the  one  that  throws  the  ball  at  them! 

4.  nuive'rta ! 

Let  us  play  nueq  (a  kind  of  arrow  used  to  shoot  birds  with)! 
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I  shall  be  nu^-is-aq^  (the  wood  that  is  used  for  such  an  arrow?) 

nuwe'  nuive'  nuwe'! 

'  This  word  generally  signifies  the  cord  or  line  on  which  something  is 
strung;  especially:  a  short  strap  with  a  cross-peg  on  one  end  and  a  pointed 
piece  of  bone  on  the  other  end  to  string  the  fish  on  that  have  been  caught. 
(Kl.  Ordb.  p.  256i. 

5.  qaja-"titse-rfa  qaja'^titse' ! 

Let  us  see  who  shall  be  kajak!  (or  who  has  perished  in 
a  kajak?)  you  are  the  kajak  (or:  you  have  perished  in  the  kajak) 
—  you  step  back! 

6.  qilahiwa-s'crrta  (occasional  game?) 

Let  us  play  white -w-hale!  — yes  come,  let  us  play  with 
toy  harpoons  inwli^arta);  you  shall  be  my  buoy!  the  kajak  makes 
a  spurt  toward  the  whale,  lifts  the  harpoon  in  order  to  throw  it, 
he  harpoons  it. 

7.  piriuarta  iX'erusHi'r)Mta  (occasional  game) 

Let  us  play  that  we  have  a  stump-bed  (a  housei  — 
you  shall  be  my  husband  and  you  shall  be  my  son.  Fetch  some 
food!  —  Let  us  play  that  you  two  are  out  hunting:  my  hus- 
band is  towing  a  captured  seal,  he  has  caught  a  harp-seal,  they 
say,  go  down  to  the  beach  and  drag  it  up  for  him!  —  Your 
husband  is  fortunate  to  catch  so  much.  —  Ah  your  son  has 
caught  a  white-whale,  your  husband  has  got  the  side-piece  for 
his  share,  his  younger  brother  has  got  the  paw  .... 

8.  is-itcrifrrta! 

Let  us  play  issittaiaq  (the  game  in  which  the  children 
hold  each  other's  hands  and  form  a  circle  around  one  of  their 
number  who  half  way  squats  down  in  the  middle.  This  one 
[is-it'oq]  is  to  try  to  touch  the  others  with  his  backside;  the 
one  who  is  touched  has  to  take  his  place  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  the  game  continues)  nwaria  irius-mja:  I  shall  be  the 
one  that  squats  down  —  (they  sing:)  myiifyp  mvatwue  is'tt'crjcr 
papataja- 
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Variant  from  Oommanaq: 

No'fiu'p  awatcvne  is-itcf^ja  pcqratcr*ja 

is'eqisa'q  pap-aqisa-q 

pinerniTiuaq  tiriujuma'rpa'  pinarisersuarput 

Variant  from  Rode  bay: 
is'ita'ja  pap-ata'ja 
tamawta  is'eqis-a 
tamawta  pap'aqis'a  (or  tammvta  pulaqis-a) 

9.  it'eqari'isarta,  it'eqan'iscv  etc. 

1 0.  tv'lianta-rta  qw  ! 

Let  us  play  twlian  (i.  e.  decide  who  is  to  be  it  by 
counting  out) 

to'lian  to'lian  to'lianta' 
wiriile-  wiriile'  wirilistcv 
u'hut-aX'e  mcik'e'  parnale-rpcr 
penputit  pe'Ht  (go  out  of  the  circle!) 
wmale-  at'ormcrria' 
U(p  ale  Ufole  pup'o'tit 

Variant  from   Oommanaq: 

to'lian  to'lian  to'lianto  \  fiTiili  (piriili  (pitiUsta'i  \  O'kotaXi 
maqapa'TiaU'vpa'Tia  \  pe-rputit  pe'rit  \  o'niale  at'ormatia  \  mp'ole 
Uf'Ule  pe'Ht 

Variant  from  Rodebay,  see  the  following  number. 

The  beginning  of  the  rigmarole  seems  to  be  a  Greenlandic 
rendering  of  the  Danish  couuting-out  rigmarole:  "ulleu  duUen  doff, 
fingel,  fangel  foff  etc."  The  rigmarole  is  also  said  to  be  known  in 
South  Greenland;  it  seems  to  have  passed  completely  over  into  the 
little  Greenlanders'  language. 

1 1 .  ersii?:i7ia'H-ut,  those  who  hide  themselves. 
to'lia'H  to'lian  to'lianta  \  firiili  fiTiili  (piriilista  \  o-ko'tdXe  maki- 
pan'ah'rpa-  \  pe'rpuiit  pe'rit. 
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[-My  informant  added  the  following:]  when  they  have  all 
been  counted  out  of  the  circle  with  the  exception  of  two,  the 
one  who  counts  out  says  to  the  other  one :  crpe  i/:it  puiiit 
(you  are  monkey,  stoop!);  he  must  stoop  down  so  that  he 
cannot  see  anything.  Then  all  the  others  run  away  and  hide. 
Thereupon  he  opens  his  eyes  and  begins  to  seek  for  them. 
If  after  some  time  has  passed  he  still  cannot  find  them,  he 
must  say:  ko-kojd-)-?,e.  As  he  listens,  he  will  hear  (as  answer): 
ko'kojoq  (or:  kokojnk).  When  they  act  in  this  way,  he  will 
gradually  find  the  others. 

12.  The  fingers. 

kttXoq     wma  it'eniiarit      qajartortut  qimalerpa'tit 

you  thumb  there,  wake  up !  the  kajak-rowers  are  about  to  leave  you ! 

tikeq     u'ma   it^erniarit     umiartortut  qimalerpa-tit 

forefinger  there,  wake  up !  the  umiak-rowers  are  about  to  leave  you ! 

qit^erXeq     u'ma  it'erniarit      qisut-artid  qimalerpa'tit 

middle-finger  there,  wake  up !  the  wood-gatherers  are  about  to  leave  you ! 

mikileraq  wma  it^erniarit         nunia^idt  qimalerpa'tit 

ring-finger  there,  wake  up !  the  berry-gatherers  are  about  to  leave  you ! 

eqerqoq     u'ma    iPerniarit      pa-rnaqutitaraidt       qimalerpa'tit 
little-finger  there,  wake  up!  the  crake-heather-gatherers  are  about  to 

leave  you! 

13.  Nur  s  e  ry- rhy  m  e. 

a):una-rsuaq      kit'oraX'armat  nujaro'q  ataivoq 

the  big  leather  strap  |  when  it  burst  \  a  hair,  it  is  related,  |  it  held; 

atawoq  tamatra 

it  holds  (is  hanging  together)    [    this : 

(quickly)  iluliaminiri-naq   (pause;  in  lower  voice:)  tinupaniri'ua 

a  little  tiny  hummock  a  little  swelling  ^ 

(quickly)  iluUaminersuaq  (pause;  in  lower  voice:)  tinupanersua 
a  big  hummock  a  big  swelling  * 

'   a  swelling  either  on  the  ground    knoll    oi   on  the  body. 
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lY.    A  Letter  written  "by  a  Grreenlander. 

(The  original  is  appended  in  autotype.) 


lu  the  first  line,  I  give  the  words  of  the  letter  in  the  writer's  own 
orthography,  under  that,  my  phonetical  transcription  of  the  words,  and 
under  that  again  my  translation.  Since  the  original  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  decipher,  three  processes  of  interpretation  are  necessary  in 
order  to  get  at  the  translation:  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of 
the  original,  of  the  phonetical  value  of  the  letters*),  and  of  the 
Greenlandic  words.  It  is  but  natural  that  it  must  occasionally  remain 
problematical  if  the  writer's  meaning  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the 
translation. 

Words  of  the  original:      asasara  takusimasaralii 

Phonetical  transcription:  as^asara  takusimasaralo 

Translation:  my  dear    and  whom  I  formerly  used  to  see 

ilesematuk  alakatit  tegnvakka  kiijaugalu 

ilisimatO'q  al'ak'atit  Uriuwak'a  qiija'^'tlalo 

man  of  science     your  letter     I  have  received  it     and  I  thank  (you) 

Nuvabar  3  alakatet  tamasa         basivaka  imaka 

nuwampare  piTiaJiud       a?:ak'atil  tama'^sa       pa'siwak'a  im'aqa 

the  third  of  November  ^)     all  that  you  wrote     I  understood  it     perhaps 


uvaga  alakaka 
u"'a7ia  aX'abak'a 
what    I  here    have   written 


basisagenibatit 

pa'sisat]'in'erpatit 

you    will    possibly    not   understand   it 


')  I  give  a  phonetical  transcription  of  the  words  of  the  letter,  as  I  used 
to  hear  them  pronounced  anywhere  in  North  Greenland  and  as  the 
letter-writer  himself  probably  would  have  pronounced  them.  Yet  I  dare 
not  guarantee  that  he  has  no  dialectal  pecularities  which  have  remained 
uniciiown  to  me. 
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alakunama  .  takusimek 

aX'ciqvTidiiva  (?)  takusimasunik  (?)  f 

since  you  asked  me  to  write         about  something  (funny)   to   see(?) 


Hvaga       nainikik  sumi  takusakagelanga       kisejanimi 

uwaria        ncrmik  sumi{k)  takusaqdTi'ilaria      kisiHirvhne 

I     uothiug  anywhere     not  anything  at  all  have  I  seen      but     (other) 

imiit  atasejugetut  kevetunik  takusut 

omit  ata'^si^ori'itut  qiwiVunik  takusut 

Greenlanders     being  not  one  (i.  e.  several)     having  seen  Qiwittoqs  ■) 

tiisatabaka  kisejane      kusaiaresamilunet         kilifamelunet 

tusartarpak'a         kisi^an'e     kus'  atarisami/,'  u'nct     kili(p'amiA'  u'lvit 
I  often  hear  about  them    but        either  Kussatariaqs        or  Kiliwfaqs 

aviakumihmet        kukurijamelunet  takusimek  tusanek 

amarqumi/.'j'n'Ct  ko'kori^ami/ju'n'ct         takusimasunik  (?)  j      tusarneq 

or  Amaroqs         or  Koukoriaqs^)     about  them  being  seen     1  have 


ajupuga     kesejani       kalunat  agalakigamik  umejasuvamik 

tijorpuria    kisi^ciive       qdA'una't  arialaqiTlamik  umi^arsu^armik 

never  heard     but    the  Europeans    who  wander  far  and  wide  on  their  ships 

imaka  kugutataresamek 

im'aqa  qu/jus'utaris'ainik 

perhaps    (they  have  seen)     Quriussutariaqs    (mermen  and  mermaids) 


inusub^^  nalaganik  takusukasemajonasebut  uvaga 

inus'u'p  nahiia7iik(?)  taku^s'ukasimajon'arsip'ut  uwaria 

of  a  big  man's  size       they  no  doubt  look  confounded  ugly.  I 

suli  inukutegesakalu  tamata  suvagelagut  Heme  kaiiuk  inebet 
sale  inoqutiTfisak' alo  ta)na"-'t'a  so'waTlilaTlut  tA'ime  qanoq  in'erpi't 
still    and  my  housemates     we  all      we  are  well      you      how  are  you? 

kemakategut  ikatutapategit  uvatinut         (^j^g^b 

qimak- a^V aiut  erqartortarpa^f iriit     uwa^H-iivut  ajuil'im{?) 

after  you  had  left  us     we  used  to  talk  about  you     to  us        good  (well) 

t  or  *takusunik?   ff  or  inasub  ^=  i^'jvas'u'p,  a  steep  mountain's. 
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alakegavet  kesesejane  nalunakysaraluvatet 

aX'arqtliawit  kisi^mve  ndluna'^rqusaralu'^atit 

because  you  have  wiitten  again        but        what  you  otherwise  asked 

for  inform atiou  about 


buveuragek 
puwioraTiik  {?) 
because    I    have    forgotten    it 

nalunagelaka 

nalunafi'ilak'a 

I    know    about    them  *) 


nalulerakit 

nalulerak'it 

I    scarcely    know    it    anymore 


ikehalagemata 

ikipa/.'afl'cm'ata 

that    thev    have    not    been    few 


uvaga  kesema  benejalugaguvaka 

uwarja  kishna  pini^ar/M{lll')d7i'uak'a  f 

mine  only  the  few  (or  small)  ones  which  I  have  caught  poorly 

bujugelaka  atat  2  natit  9 

puiufl'ilak'a  ccta't  mar?dik  natsit  qula'dudt 

I  have  not  forgotten  them  harp-seals  two  floe-rats  (phoca  foetida)  9 


tesemebor  (?)  29-nek 

trisimi'po  (?)  29-nik 
here    are    29  °) 


tegugaliivaraket 

tt7lu7lalu^'arak-it 

those    I   have    caught,    to    speak    of    it  ^) 


asvtut 
ag'ut? 
eagerly  (?) 


inuluvkuvakit 

ino'  /jiarqii'"'ak'it 

I  bid  you  live  well  (greet  you) 


crm'a 
also 


nulijama 
nuli^ama 
my  wife 


insijane  inuluvakuva 

in'isiane  inw  ?,'u'"'arquwa' 

her  house-guest     she  greets  him 


Sakarijas  inugsuktttk 
sakari^as  ino'suVoq 
Sakarias  Inugsugtoq  ^) 


t  or  piniaraludT^tmk'a  ?     ff  or  *asatnt,  lovingly  ? 


I 
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'[^tuZ^ 


^^  .^/^,^  ^'^'^  c;/^y^^/>^ 


/met 


MfiUdchcr  om  Groulainl  XXXI. 


■^4^.-  ^  ..^.-^z  /i^-/-  ^'k'^" 

cu„u^>  i«-^  ^//,/^4  ^^P<f'>"^'^'^ 


^ /f<^^^^'^u/^  fJCl77i/  ^'^^n^u/;'  t'o-u/pj?^ 


t/yfiO'- 


/4/.-    .:/" 


^/^/^  ^.^i^/'^  A/-'^" 


)4^J!/lA^P^ 


Letter  "written  by  a  Greenlander. 

(November  1901.) 
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Notes. 

1)  Is  perhaps  the  date  of  the  letter  he  is  writing  and  is  per- 
haps written  first. 

2)  Ghosts.  Means  literally  people  who  on  account  of  shame  or 
resentment  have  moved  away  from  other  people  and  live  as  recluses 
out  in  the  mountains.  The  Greenlanders  have  a  panic  fear  of  them, 
about  whom  there  are  many  tales. 

3)  Some  of  the  many  monsters  of  the  folktales.  There  is  pro- 
bably some  actuality  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  these  ideas,  for  in- 
stance reminiscences  of  animals  which  the  Eskimo  have  known  in 
their  earlier  home-lands,  amaroq  is  still  the  word  for  wolf  in 
America,  but  this  animal  is  not  found  in  the  inhabited  part  of 
Greenland  and  is  therefore  never  seen,  kiliwfaq  is  the  name  given 
by  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo  to  the  mammoth  which  is  now  known 
only  in  fossil  form.     (Kay:  Point  Barrow  Expedition  p.  54.) 

4)  i.  e.  about  the  captured  sea-animals. 

5)  The  Eskimo  arithmetic  is  at  a  very  low  stage  of  development. 
This  may  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  but  I  consider  it  quite  probable  that 
Saka  for  the  moment  has  got  29  out  of  2  -{-  9. 

6)  i.  e.  if  that  is  worth  mentioning. 

7)  Christianized  Greenlanders  generally  receive  in  baptism  a 
Danish  family  name  and  a  Danish  (European)  Christian  name.  There 
are  only  very  few  families  in  Greenland  who  like  this  one,  bear  a 
pure  Greenlandic  family-name.    ino'suVoq  means  the  young  one. 

Sakarias  was  an  old  Eskimo  and  a  practised  seal-hunter 
who  lived  in  the  settlement  Arqittoq  on  Auldtsiwik  Fjord  (south 
of  Egedesminde).  When  1  was  in  his  house,  there  dwelt  his 
four  married  sons  and  their  children,  besides  his  wife  and  a 
couple  of  female  relatives.  I  stayed  there  for  about  14  days. 
—  I  received  the  letter  the  year  after  my  return  from  Greenland. 

The  orthography  in  the  letter  indicates  that  Saka  no  doubt 
remembers  the  value  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  the 
time  when  he  went  to  school,  but  he  employs  them  in  his 
own  way  for  his  own  original  orthography,  which  is  based  on 
nothing  else  but  his  own  pronunciation.  He  has  either  for- 
gotten or  perhaps  never  learned  the  artificial  orthography 
used  by  the  missionaries.  That  his  knowledge  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  goes  a  good  many  years  back  (about  50  years) 
may  be  seen  from  his  use  of  h  instead  of  p  [b  has  long  been 
out  of  use  in  Greenlandic  orthography)  and  the  absence  of 
XXXI.  21 
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any  distinction  between  k  and  ([  in  his  writing.     What  1  espe- 
cially want  to  call  attention  to  is  this : 

1)  He  makes  no  distinction  between  y  [g]  and  ng  [ii\^  al- 
though he  must  have  learned  in  school  to  use  the  letters  ng 
for  the  latter  sound :  he  writes  g  everywhere ;  in  other  words, 
as  a  North  Greenlander,  he  makes  no  difference  between  those 
two  sounds  in  his  pronunciation,  but  pronounces  [^]  where  the 
South  Greenlander  would  pronounce  [g].  In  a  similar  way,  he 
writes  h  in  Niwabar  (November)  for  the  corresponding  nasal  [m). 

2)  Just  as  he  only  has  one  symbol  for  k  and  ^,  he  has 
only  one  symbol  for  /  and  k.  although  in  his  pronunciation, 
he  ot  course  makes  a  distinction  between  the  two  sounds. 
His  feeling  that  /  is  a  single  sound  is  more  correct  than  the 
(//,  tl^  gdl  of  Kleinschmidfs  orthography. 

3)  Just  as  he  uses  6  or  p  at  random,  there  seems  to  be 
no  rule  for  his  use  of  the  vowels  e  and  e,  o  and  u. 

4)  He  indicates  no  modiflcations  of  the  vowels,  neither 
labialization  (a*",  i'",  i<«'),  palatalization  (a')  nor  uvularization. 
Especially  the  last  of  these  omissions  is  of  interest.  He  does 
not  write  ar,  er^  oi\  but  merely  a,  f,  o,  (or  e,  ?<),  and  this  is 
no  doubt  because  he  does  not  hear  any  r  after  the  vowel  in 
these  cases,  but  correctly  feels  the  sound  ar  etc.  to  be  a 
whole. 

5)  He  does  not  indicate  the  quantity  of  the  sounds  except 
once  (teguvakka,  M' =[/:•]). 

6)  The  hiatuses  ea,  io  are  fllled  by  a  J,  iia^  ue  by  a  u, 
which  are  glide-sounds  testifying  to  his  slow  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing. 

7)  Only  his  own  name  is  spelled  according  to  the  con- 
ventional orthography  [gs^  kt). 


Y.  Decoy-Sounds. 


When  the  Greenlander  is  out  fowling  or  seal-hunting,  he 
often  has  a  practise  of  enticing  the  game  over  toward  him  by 
imitating  its  natural  sound  (song,  scream  etc.)  and  thus  calling 
it,  as  it  were.  For  instance,  I  have  often  heard  and  seen  a 
Greenlander  caUing  from  the  strand  to  the  young  gulls  out 
over  the  sea,  swinging  the  wing  of  a  gull  in  one  hand  while 
he  holds  his  gun  ready  in  the  other.  Each  kind  of  bird  is 
decoyed  with  its  special  sounds.  The  singing  and  piping  of 
the  small  birds  too,  although  they  are  not  sought  after  as 
game,  are  imitated  in  a  definite  manner,  perhaps  especially  by 
the  children  or  for  the  children's  sake. 

These  natural  sounds  which  have  thus  been  adopted  in 
human  speech  from  the  language  of  animals  furnish  an 
interesting  contribution  to  phonetics.  Of  course  like  other 
loan-words  in  the  language,  they  undergo  some  change  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  Greenlander's  customary  basis  of 
articulation :  but  the  following  specimens  will  show  that  in 
many  or  in  most  cases  he  has  trespassed  beyond  the  normal 
limits  of  this  basis  and  has  resorted  to  extravagant  sounds  in 
order  to  approximate  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sounds  of  the 
birds  and  the  seals.  In  comparison  with  us,  the  Eskimo  is 
undoubtedly  an  authority  when  it  comes  to  an  exact  imitation 
of  the  sounds  made  by  the  animals  in  his  native-land.  The 
following  little  collection  of  decoy-sounds  I  wrote  down  exactly 
as  they  were  reproduced  for  me  by  Ktrwartaq  a  quick-witted 
Eskimo  and  the  best  sealer  at  the  settlement  of  Oommanndtsiaq. 
It  was  no  easy  task.    I  am  sorry  that  my  reproductions  only  can 
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give  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  real  character  of  these  strange 
sounds;  it  was  difficult  to  analyze  them,  it  was  still  more  difficult 
to  find  satisfactory  ways  of  expressing  them.  But  still  I  think 
it  will  appear  from  my  descriptions  of  the  specimens  that  this 
"language"  (anthropo-ornithological  etc.i,  from  a  phonetical  point 
of  view,  combines  distinct  peculiarities  of  the  Eskimo  language 
with  foreign  elements.  Notice  the  constant  use  of  uvular  and 
even  more  "back"  articulations.  The  Eskimo  has  heard  the 
sounds  of  his  own  language  in  the  sounds  of  the  animals. 
Sometimes  it  has  even  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps,  on  the 
other  side,  his  language  may  have  been  influenced  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  constant  use  of  these  decoy-sounds. 
Many  hours  of  a  roving  Eskimo  hunters  life  are  devoted  to 
repealed  practice  in  these  extreme  articulations.  They  are 
forcible  sounds,  intended  as  they  are  for  the  open  spaces  of 
free  nature  and  for  incessant  repetition,  as  the  animals  use 
them. 

The  auk  {ap'aq)  has  two  screams:  1.  [haR^m  liaR°m]  r^ 
trilled  point-r;  °m  weakly  voiced.  Falling  musical  accent  on 
ffR,  about  from  A  to  F  sharp.  2.  {q  eqeqeqeqer  q^eqeqeqeqer], 
with  the  point  of  the  tongue  resting  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  teeth.  Throughout  the  whole  word,  chromatic  falling 
of  the  tone  about  from  A  to  D. 

The  black-backed  gull  [nir^'ja  or  na"^"ja,q^  plur.  ncr^'jat). 

The    voung    eulls:     UIr-  cIr"]    i  ==    stronfflv  trilled 

uvular  r.     d  is  perhaps  unvoiced,  the  rest  of  the  word  voiced, 

beginning  about  with  the  tone  c,  from  there  chromatically 
falling  one  tone. 

The  old  she -gulls:  [qut'e-q  qufQ-q\  K  f  W  S  f*  FAG 
sharp. 

The  scream  of  the  other  gulls  is  reproduced  as  \kutij"\. 
unvoiced  throughout,  namely  [k'j\  whispered,  ['j"\  whistled  in  a 
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chromatically  falling  tone,  of   some  gulls  as  [ja/a^]    or  [<?«/'a''J 
with  wide  opening  of  the  lips,  and  voiced. 

The  ptarmigan  {nqis-eq). 

The  she -ptarmigan  uiqis-eq  arnatviaq),  when  she  calls 
her  young:  {'f  |  'f\  with  a  singing  or  screeching  falsetto  voice, 
beginning  with  a  glottal  stop  and  then  chromatically  falling  to 
the  pause  (here  indicated  with  a  stroke  |  ).  —  Also  short  ['e  'e\ 
witli  nasalization. 

The  he- ptarmigan  {aqireq  ariutiwiaq] :  [Vr-"'  | '"«••'] 
^%,*^  C"rP  glottal  friction  throughout,  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  stop;  so  the  sound  is  neither  whispered  nor  voiced  (in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word),  but  is  in  reality  a  guttural  sound 
produced  in  the  larynx.  The  lips  wide  open,  the  point  of  the 
tongue  at  rest  a  little  above  the  lower  teeth.  It  is  a  sound 
which   is   otherwise  quite  foreign   to    the  Greenlandic  language. 

The  young  ptarmigan  (aqis'ip  piarcr):  ^(whistle)  ^(whistle) 
/  (whistle)  ^  N  •/  / J^  •?  /j^  r  i.  e.  3  times  a  short,  falling  whistle 
(from  A  to  G),  which  begins  each  time  with  the  point  of  the 
tongue  striking  against  the  back  side  of  the  upper  front  teeth, 
and  whose  close  each  time  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a  glottal 
stop.     The  whole  combination  of  course  voiceless. 

Kittiwake  or  three-toed  gull    \ta-t^ercrq,  plur.   ta't'erd'H^ 
larus  tridactylus) :  [takat^^e-q  takat^  e'q  qrq]    fT  ^'  7  fT  T*  ^  j 
with  a  high  falsetto  voice. 

The  seal,  especially  the  common  seal  (phoca  foetida),  is 
decoyed  in  several  ways,  of  which  the  most  characteristic  can 
scarcely  be  reproduced  by  sound-symbols;  it  may  perhaps 
approximately  be  given  as  [g^aDO']  or  [qp^o"],  uvularized  and 
voiceless  throughout;  first  large,  rounded  lip-opening,  which 
is  gradually  drawn  together  as  if  for  a  closed  0 ;  the  tongue  is 
strongly  pressed  together  against  the  background  of  the  mouth. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  breath, 
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which  creates  resonance  in  the  mouth  in  the  same  way  as 
when  one  blows  over  the  edge  of  a  jar  with  a  little  opening 
or  into  a  shell.  This  sound  is  considered  especially  difflcult 
to  imitate.  —  The  same  Ivind  of  seal  may  also  be  decoyed  by 
the  sound  which  is  produced  when  the  mouth  is  filled  with 
air  which  is  then  expelled  through  the  tightly  closed  lips.  — 
A  third  decoy-sounds  for  seals  is  k^^^''^^^^  ^(whistle)  ^(whistle, 
tf  mS  ^  Lf  etc.  (G  sharp  —  F  sharp),  with  rapid  tempo; 
first  a  whispered  k,  then  a  short,  falling  whistle,  both  slurred. 

In  how  far  reindeer  and  sharks  are  decoyed  by  sounds  I 
was  unable  to  find  out.  —  But  Ka-wartaq  gave  me  a  number  of 
sounds   for   such  birds   as  are  only  seldom  hunted,  namely  for 

The  raven  [tuluwaq]:  [qao  qao\  (A  —  F  sharp)  with  a 
trilled  uvular  q. 

The  wagtail  {kusdk,  Kl.  diet.  kugsaK  or  kugsagtuK): 
[kwuit  dsd  dsd  dsd  dsd  dsd]  ^^  1  /!/ /  ^j /j  /  voiceless,  the  first 
part  short  and  suddenly  rising  (from  A  to  Ci,  the  last  part 
chromatically  falling. 

The  young  wagtails:  [tuPe]  or  [tHiwr'  t^uwi"]  (A  C  Ai 
in  a  falsetto  voice. 

?  (sujaq,  a  little  bird,  partly  white,  partly  black):  [pi"w'i\ 
(A  —  C)  in  a  falsetto  voice. 

Sparrow  {narsarmiutaq):  [matuUfiuaq  tctiop  frfi'Jp]. 

in  closing,  just  a  few  of  the  sounds  which  the  North 
Greenlander  uses  (in  addition  to  his  whip)  in  driving  the  dogs 
harnessed  to  his  sledge.  They  no  doubt  vary  a  good  deal  from 
place  to  place.  Those  I  used  myself  I  learned  at  Jakobshavn: 
a  sign  for  the  dogs  to  stop  (by  whistling),  one  for  them  to  go 
faster:  [s-  s-]  or  [haph^dj)],  one  for  them  to  go  to  the  left: 
['iw  Hw]  with  a  high  falsetto  voice,  and  one  for  them  to  go 
to  the  right  [ililH  ililH]^  likewise  with  a  high  (rising)  falsetto 
voice. 
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VI.    Eskimo  Place-names  from  ^^orth  Gfreenland. 


The  Eskimo  place-names*)  are  merely  common  nouns  that 
have  been  specially  employed  to  designate  certain  places,  and 
therefore  it  is  generally  easy  to  get  at  their  meaning.  Still 
very  often  the  Greenlander  does  not  get  any  general  idea,  or 
at  least  he  does  not  think  of  any  such  idea  when  he  uses  the 
word  in  everyday  life.  Qaq-aq  (mountain)  designates  for  him  a 
certain  mountain,  east  or  west  of  his  hut;  likewise  kouk  (river) 
is  a  certain  river,  qeqertaq  (island),  a  certain  island  that  has 
once  been  so  called  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  other  mountains,  rivers  and  islands  round 
about  in  the  neighborhood.  "The  big  island"  is  the  name  that 
has  been  given  to  Disko  Island  and  no  doubt  to  several  other 
islands  too  along  the  same  coast. 

So  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  great  monotony  in 
these  names  and  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  ones,  and 
we  only  need  to  glance  at  a  map    of  the  Eskimo  coasts  where 


*)  Collections  are  to  be  found  in:  Giesecke's  "Mineralogiske  Rejse  i 
Gionland",  ed.  by  F.  Johnstrup.  Copenhagpn  1878  (pp.353  366:  "De 
gronlandske  Stednavnes  Retskrivning  og  Etymologi"  by  H.  Rink).  — 
"Meddelelser  om  Gionland"  Vol.  III.  1804,  pp.  995—1016  (List  of  Place- 
names  in  Conspectus  Florae  Groenlandicae  with  indications  of  latitude 
by  iN.  Hartz).  -  "Meddelelser  om  Gronland",  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  30—32, 
pp.  119  H",  pp.  268ff,  Vol  IX,  pp.  341  — 350  (place-names  in  East  Green- 
land). —  Petermanns  MiUeilungen  Vol.48,  1902  (Stein,  place-names 
north  of  C.  York  .  —  Petermanns  MiUeilungen  Erganzungsheft  80,  1885, 
pp.  90-95  (F.  Boas:  Baffin  Land).  —  C.F.Hall:  Narrative  of  the 
second  Arctic  expedition  lete.i  1864—69,  ed.  by  Nourse.  Washington 
1879  (pp.  354  — 398i. 
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the  place-names  are  given  to  find  that  the  case  is  exactly  as 
we  expected.  It  seems  as  if  the  original  settlers,  who  named 
the  places,  always  believed  that  they  had  found  their  own 
familiar  land  again  in  the  new  districts  where  they  came.  Again 
and  again  we  come  across  names  like  "the  island",  "the  big 
island",  "the  little  island",  "the  tolerably  large  island",  "the 
mountain"  "the  big  mountain",  etc.,  "the  point  of  land",  "the 
big  point  of  land",  etc.,  "the  river",  "the  bay",  "the  sound", 
"the  inlet",  "the  corner",  "the  slope",  "the  sand",  "the  sunny 
side",  "the  shady  side",  etc.  —  all  of  them  words  current  in 
the  language,  but  which  besides  being  used  as  common  nouns 
have  become  specially  stamped  as  names  of  certain  localities 
in  every  district*). 

They  are  characteristic  on  account  of  their  lack  of  individu- 
ality. It  seems  as  if  they  express  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  places,  and  they  only  testify  to  what  the  Eskimo  has 
had  practical  use  for  designating;  the  name  is  given,  so  to 
speak,  by  nature  itself. 

Somewhat  more  special  are  names  like  "the  one  without 
a  top"  (i.e.  a  cliff  with  a  bare  topi;  "the  fragrant  one";  "ebb" 
and  "flood"  (i.  e.  places  where  the  ebb  and  flood-tide  are 
especially  marked);  "the  current"  (i.  e.  where  it  is  especially 
strong);  "the  place  where  the  wind  blows  with  unusual  violence", 
etc.  Here  we  already  notice  more  independent  power  of 
observation,  yet  still  limited  by  the  practical  needs  of  everyday 
life.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  place-names  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  fact  that  certain  animals  frequent  the  locality: 
"the  auks",  "the  gulls",  "the  black  guillemots",  "the  ringed 
seals",  "the  full-grown  he-eiderducks ",  etc.,  often  with  the 
addition  of  the  suffix  "the  many".  We  also  find  words  for 
animals  that  are  of  less  importance  as  game  such  as  "the 
snails",    "the    mussels",    and    others ;    likewise ,    though    more 

*)  In  the  following  collection  of  place-names  from  North  Greenland,  I  have 
omiued  many  of  these  common  names. 
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seldom,  plant-names:  "the  sea-weed",  "the  ferns",  "sorrel", 
"rhododendron",  "angelica",  "the  moss"  (for  the  wick  of  the 
lamp),  "grass",  "the  berries",  and  names  of  minerals:  "iron", 
"clay",  "potstone",  "grindstone". 

Of  linguistic  interest  is  the  fact  that  all  the  ideas,  the 
psychological  results  of  each  observation,  are  always  comprised 
in  one  word  in  accordance  with  the  whole  structural  tendency 
of  the  language,  this  one  word  (the  name)  thus  often  expressing 
several  different  ideas.  This  is  the  case  in  those  names,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  examples,  where  there  are  special 
indications  of  quality  combined  with  the  chief  idea,  as  for  in- 
stance: big,  middle-sized,  little;  many,  bad,  good,  etc.  These 
qualifying  attributes  are  added  by  means  of  suffixes  in  so  far 
as  such  suffixes  are  to  be  found  in  the  language.  If  the 
language  has  no  suffix  with  the  desired  signification,  an  in- 
dependent word  (generally  a  verbal  participlel  is  used  to  express 
the  quality,  while  the  main  idea  itself  is  merely  implied,  for 
instance:  "(the)  blushing  (one)"  =  the  red  mountain  (land  etc.); 
"(the  one)  growing  black"  =  the  black  mountain  (land  etc.) ; 
"the  uneven  one"  =  the  uneven  island;  "the  flat  one"  =  the  flat 
island.  The  meaning  of  the  suffixes,  in  terms  of  the  grammatical- 
logical  systems  of  our  languages,  may  be  either  adjectival, 
nominal  (for  instance -w^e'A:,  the  place  where ;  -lik^  the  person  or 
the  place  that  has  or  where  there  is),  or  pronominal  (especially 
used  possessively,  for  instance  ata-a,  its  below-lying,  kaiiia,  its 
within-lying,  in-an-inward-direction-toward-the-land-lying,  where 
"its"  (-«)  refers  to  the  most  conspicuous  or  the  most  familiar 
part  of  the  land).  Among  the  adjectival  suffixes,  there  are  some 
which  are  obviously  obsolete,  occurring  only  in  combination 
with  certain  words  (names),  and  whose  meaning  is  now  uncertain. 
Such  are  the  suffixes  -n<rq,  -raTsuk,  -arsiik  and  -sus'uk,  which 
are  all  translated  by  curious,  peculiar,  strange,  unusual,  but  which 
have  probably  formerly  had  more  concrete  meanings,  -arsuk 
and   -ra-rsuk   are   much  used    in  Labrador  in  combination  with 
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personal  names  to  form  pet-forms:  the  dear  little  thing  (Bourq. 
Gr.  §493);  I  have  also  found  it  in  North  Greenland  in  personal 
names  {Atara-rsuk,  Unara-rsuk).  The  suffixes  -X'uk  and  -ka'^saq 
signify  something  like  evil,  abominable,  damned,  but  the  latter 
of  these  suffixes  generally  seems  to  have  a  humorous  tinge; 
in  combination  with  personal  names,  it  half  converts  them  to 
pet-forms,  -useq  is  adverbial  and  means:  approximately;  -neq 
and  -Ae-q  are  superlative  suffixes,  the  latter  to  be  combined 
only  with  words  expressing  direction  (locality),  for  instance 
kariik'eq^   the  one  farthest  over  toward  the  interior  of  the  land. 

Of  special  importance  in  place-names  is  the  suffix  -usaq, 
"which  resembles  -'",  that  is  to  say,  the  word  to  which  it  is 
added  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  usual  way,  but  is  merely  to 
indicate  a  resemblance,  as  for  instance  i):erusaq,  the  one  that 
resembles  a  stump-bed,  that  is  a  ledge  in  the  mountain-side 
(which  looks  like  a  stump-bed). 

We  now  come  to  those  names  which  do  not  simply 
refer  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  place  but  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  play  of  the  imagination,  as  when  mountains  are 
called  "shoulder-like"',  "kidney-like",  "heart-like",  "tongue- 
like", "udder-like",  "excrement-like",  "nose-like",  "boot-like", 
"mouth-like",  or  when  islands  are  called  "sleeve-like",  "floor- 
like", bays  and  inlets,  "lake-like"  etc.  Very  graphic  is  the 
name  pertuia'^sa,  "one  that  resembles  a  capsizing  boat". 

To  a  different  class,  again,  belong  the  names  where  only 
the  object  that  the  place  is  compared  to  is  expressed,  the  idea 
"-like  '  being  implied,  or  rather  left  out.  These  metaphorical 
names  only  occur  sporadically.  We  have  them  in  the  case  of 
mountains  that  are  called  "the  toupees",  "the  horns",  "the 
comb",  "the  drill",  "the  blubber-bag",  "the  shade  for  the  eyes"", 
"the  neck",  "the  stomach",  "the  liver",  "the  big  hip"",  "the 
snub-nosed  one",  "the  snout  (of  an  animal),  "the  hair  of  the 
(seal's)  whiskers",  "the  lips  (of  the  reindeer)'".  Unusually 
graphic   are    ''the    one    that   draws   his   stomach  in  verv  much"' 
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(about  a  mountain  that  is  bent  inwards),  "the  one  that  weeps" 
(a  wet  mountain-side),  "the  one  that  carries  a  child  on  its  back", 
•'the  one  that  has  no  jacket  on",  "the  one  that  has  taken  off 
his  fur-coat",  anore-ncvlaria  "the  lord  of  the  winds"  (a  very 
high  mountain). 

Of  a  different  kind  again  are  such  curious,  highly  con- 
scious appellations  as  arqittoq  "the  one  that  has  no  name" 
and  nu'ssu'tcc  "that  which  Ntrssuaq  has  its  name  from*',  that 
is  to  say,  the  big  point  of  land  ("«ys'«<ag") ,  where  no  doubt 
formerly  that  settlement  of  the  same  name  was  situated  which 
now  lies  some  distance  away  and  has  taken  with  it,  as  it  were, 
the  name  "big  point  of  land". 

A  large  number  of  the  place-names  have  been  suggested 
by  details  of  human  life,  indeed  they  may  even  serve  to  give 
us  information  about  characteristic  features  of  Eskimo  life,  for 
instance:  "the  houses",  "the  inmates  of  the  house",  "the  ones 
with  the  big  sledges",  "the  bad  way",  "the  spring-  or  summer- 
place"  (i.  e.  the  place  where  people  camp  in  tents),  "the  place 
of  ascent",  "the  place  of  descent",  "the  place  where  one  got 
down  at  last",  "the  place  where  one  carries  one's  boat  over 
land",  "the  place  where  the  big  skin-boat  or  the  kajak  is  drawn 
up  on  land",  "the  place  where  there  is  an  outlook",  "the  place 
with  good  drinking-water",  "the  place  with  the  tent-skins", 
"the  place  with  the  bridge",  "the  fox-trap",  "the  cooking-place", 
"the  place  where  one  does  one's  business",  "the  ball-game- 
place",  "the  place  where  one  expects  something"  (namely  game), 
"the  place  where  one  easily  comes  across  reindeer",  "the  place 
where  one  is  for  the  sake  of  shooting",  "the  place  where  the 
nets  are  put  out",  "the  place  where  one  hunts  whales"  etc.  — 
Such  occasions  as  the  erection  of  a  cairn,  a  pole,  kindling  of 
fire,  drying  of  fish,  gathering  of  lam|)-moss,  potstone,  arrow- 
heads etc.  may  give  rise  to  the  name.  Indeed  there  are  place- 
names  which  are  quite  epic  in  character,  like:  "the  place  where 
there  no  longer  stands  an  erect  pole",    "the  place   where    iron 
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has  been  taken",  "the  place  where  one  flayed  the  skins  off', 
"the  place  where  one  got  enough  to  eat",  "the  place  where 
one  (or  they)  died  of  hunger",  "the  place  where  the  pastor 
generally  walks",  "the  place  where  the  man  beat  his  wife"  lor 
vice-versa?),  "the  place  where  stones  were  thrown",  "the  place 
where  the  head  generally  has  to  be  bent  back"  (that  is  in  order 
to  look  up),  "the  place  where  on  waits  for  the  seals  or  the 
birds  to  become  fat". 

All  these  names  have  to  be  expressed  by  whole  sentences 
in  English ;  in  Greenlandic  there  is  only  one  word  for  each, 
whose  elements  express  every  detail  of  the  ideas.  —  Of  special 
linguistic  interest  are  the  examples  of  interjections  used  as 
names:  kaka'  (surprise),  ik-e  (shivering  from  cold),  also  the 
names  made  up  of  verbal  indicatives:  nahaleqa'q  "now  it  is 
falling"  (i.  e.  a  cliff)  and  awartarpa'H  "they  broke  the  necks 
of  them". 

It  must  be  added  that  there  are  of  course  many  names 
which  can  no  longer  be  explained,  either  because  they  have 
become  corrupt  in  the  course  of  time,  or  because  they  contain, 
archaic  elements. 

The  following  place-names  I  took  down  at  the  different 
settlements  as  I  visited  them,  without  stopping  to  investigate 
their  meaning  at  the  time.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  with  hesita- 
tion that  I  presume  to  suggest  my  explanation.  Rapid  and 
careless  pronunciation  may  have  made  the  meaning  uncertain. 
But  I  leave  il  to  others  to  furnish  better  explanations. 

I  have  not  tried  to  make  the  list  complete ;  on  some 
stretches  of  the  coast,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Umanak 
district  there  are  not  many  omissions.  But  north  of  Upernawik 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  Disko  Bay  I  have  only  given  very 
few  names. 

The  names  are  given  in  the  order  from  north  to 
south  following  the  coast  of  West  Greenland  (North  Greenland). 

In  the  column  to  the  left  I  use  my  phonetical  orthography 
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{tl  =  ng,  ?.  ==  tl.  dl.  f  =  bilabial  f,  cr  =  long  a  id),  tn  =  a^  etc.). 
except  that  I  here  double  consonants  to  indicate  that  they  are 
long  (thus  tt  instead  of  t-  etc.).  Every  consonant  that  is  pre- 
ceded by  /•  is  as  a  rule  long  or  half-long;  this  is  indicated 
only  in  some  few  cases. 

To  the  right  I  give  some  of  the  names  in  the  usual 
orthography  of  the  maps.  —  The  largest  Eskimo  settlements 
are  at  those  places  which  are  designated  as  small  trading- 
places  ("Udsteder")  or  as  colonies  ("Rolonier"),  the  seat  of 
the  Danish  managers,  parsons  and  assistants.  When  only 
Eskimo  settlement  is  given,  it  means  that  the  place  is 
inhabited  only  by  Eskimo  (a  "Boplads"). 


Place-names. 

Mernoq 


K>rk 

Sarpaq 

Nuta-rmiut 

Ikerasa'rsuk 

Sa-cttoq 

Tdsiiisaq 

Uwiriasoq 
ETqorAeq 
Na-wja'H 
Tussa-q 


Qa-ggersuaq 


Translations  (Etjmology). 

?  cf.Labr.  merngorpoq  is  tired 


the  river 

the  cunent 

inhabitants  of  new  land,  or 

new  inhabitants 
the  pecuhar  sound  or  channel 
the  thin  (flat)  island 
resembling  a  lake 

sloping  downward 

the  hindmost  inland 

the  young  gulls 

cf.  Labr.  tupjat,  ttitjat  a  trail, 
track  (from  tume  a  foot- 
print) 

?  the  big  tcagsse  (Kl.  a  meet- 
ing-house or  a  valley) 


Remarks. 

i  northernmost    Eskimo 
j      settlement   in    Danish 
;      Greenland  (73°50Vj 
Eskimo  settlem.  (73°45') 
!  Eskimo  settlem.  (73° 42') 

)  Eskimo  settlement  north- 
I      west  of  Sa'tttoq 

Eskimo  settlem.  (73°  32') 
the  northernmost  Danish 
trading-place  (7  3°  21' I 
Eskimo  settlement 
Eskimo  settlement 
Eskimo  settlement 
Eskimo  settlement 


trading-place  (73°  5') 


*)  According  to  Ryder  the  two  northernmost  settlements  in  1887  were  Saitoq 
and  TtucAiarmk  (73°  31').  Meddeleiser  om  GronJand  vol.  Vlll.  p.  232. — 
Many  ruins  of  houses  were  found  farther  north,  as  for  instance  on 
74°  19'  N.lat.  (U.S.  p.  254). 
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Place-names,     i      Translations  (Etymology). 
A'^pildttoq        the  red  one  (the  soil  or  the 

I      mountain) 
Kifiittoq  the  towering  mountain 

Qarrsua  the  big  one  which  has  no  top 

j      (a  flat-topped  mountain) 
Vpernaivik        the  summer-place  (viz.  where 
one  camps  in  tents) 


Remarks, 
trading-place  (72°  56') 

Eskimo  settlement 

a  hill  close  to  Upernivik 

the  northernmost  Danish 
colony  Upernivik 
(72°47'N.  56°10'W.) 


4 


PamiiCa 

its  tail 

promontory  of  an  island 

Karqat 

promontory  jutting  out  from 

mountain 

[kappat] 

the  inland 

NosudttHaq 

the  middling  large  cape  or 
peninsula 

Umiarforpik 

place  where  people  (i.  e.  tra- 
vellers) use  umiaks  (boats 
rowed  by  women) 

SuXkoq 

a  tube  or  a  hole  where  there 
is  a  draught 

Qa-rsut 

bare  flat-topped  clifl's 

deserted  Eskimo    settle 
ment 

Qcf'rsorsuaq 

the  big  bare  flat-topped  cliff 

AppaXHt 

the   ones   (islands  or  cliffs) 
with  auks 

A-yqusuq 

the  one  which   resembles  a 
sleeve 

island 

Ama-^siwik 

the  place  where   full-grown 
male    eider    ducks    were 
caught 

A^pparsuit 

the  big  auks 

IriTiia 

its  pointed  top 

Tine  [t'Me\ 

ebb  (low  water) 

Anifna' 

his  or  her  mother 

Kiriittuarssuk 

the  strange  towering  one 

a  little  high  island 

Niaqornct'rsuk 

the  strange  head                   t 

SiTiafn-aq 

gray  (like  a  gray  dog) 

SdUeq 

the  foremost  one 

island 
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Place-names. 
Iperaq 

Mane'suarsuk 

Mane'soq 
KdTieq 

AwaXkeq 
Kariersudt- 

siaq 
Upernnawik 

kujaXXeq 


Upenvawi- 

s-uaq 
Sioraq 
Qa-mmawik 
Ujaratto-q 
Mane-tsoq 
Ana'"ssaq 
KiTfcitak 


Iiinerit 


Qerqertaq 

No'arsuk 
Lmiar<pik 

Niaqornar- 
suk 
Karia-rsuk 


Translations  (Etymology). 

the  moss  wick  of  a  Green- 
landic  lamp 

the  remarkably  uneven  one 

the  uneven  one 

promontory  jutting  out  from 
the  inland 

the  outermost  one 

the  middling  large  pro- 
montory 

the  southernmost  summer- 
place 


the  great   Upernawik 

sand  (or  grain  of  sand) 

full  of  big  stones 

uneven 

?  resembling  excrement 

mountain     in    whose    ridge 

there    is    a   cut   (lit:    in 

whose  row  of  teeth  there 

is  a  hole) 
the  fires  ?  or  the  flint-stones, 

cf.  Petitot  Vocab.  iknek  (C.) 

=  anmaq,  silex 
island 

the  strange  headland 
place  where  the  boat  umiak 

is  drawn  up 
the  remarkable  head  (cliff) 

the  strange  point  of  land 


Remarks, 
mountain  with  steep  de- 
clivity 
island 


island 

the  small  colony  Proven 

South  Upernivik ,  the 
southernmost  trading- 
place  in  the  Upernivik 
District ;  the  above 
mentioned  colony  of 
the  same  name  is  here 
called : 


island 

island 

island 

island 

island  (Schade's  islands) 

island 


fjord 


fjord 


point  of  land  on  which 
there  "is  an  inhabited 
house 
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Place-names. 

Tdsiusaq 

Qornoq 

Neyutusoq 
Siuteroq 
Amittoq 

Serial 

Ainittorssuaq 

MikAor(pik 

Qo-roa 


Maliriiaq 
Qa-rqoq 


Narssaq 
Inoqudsa-H 


Translations  (Etymologyj. 
resembling  a  lake 
narrow  part   of  a   fjord    or 

sound 
wide  (broad  part  of  a  sound) 
snail 
narrow 

the  black  guillemots 
the  big  (very?)  narrow  one 
the  place  where  stones  are 

(or  were)  thrown 
its  valley 
snout 

that    which     people     must 

follow  ? 
cooked   and    dried   liver  or 

seal-meat  Labr.  =  dried 

entrails 
plain 
the  old  witch-like  persons? 

(cf.    arnarquas'a'q    the 

witch  of  the  sea) 


Remarks. 


mountain 

fjord    where     there    are 
two  inhabited  houses 


fjord 


Cape   Swartenhuk    (71° 
40' N.  55°52'W.) 


The  following  is  a  general  survey  of  the  names  of  the 
most  important  places  in  and  around  theUmanak  [Oommaunaq] 
Fjord  (71°  N.  Lat.l,  which  we  come  to  next  on  proceeding  to- 
ward the  south.  Most  of  these  names  do  not  so  much  belong 
merely  to  single  points  (cliffsl  as  to  whole  expanses  of  shore 
or  parts  of  the  land,  even  if  the  origin  of  the  name  may 
indicate  that  a  single  more  limited  locality  was  the  starting- 
point.  1  begin  at  the  northernmost  entrance  to  the  fjord  and 
proceed  toward  the  inner  end  and  then  along  the  southern 
shore  out  to  the  southern  entrance,  including  as  I  proceed 
the  nearest  islands. 
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Place-names. 

Translations  (Etymology). 

Remarks. 

Qinniwik  (or  qin- 

place   where   one   stores   away 

Cape  Cranstown 

nuwikl) 

winter  pronsions  . 

(71°  22'  N.  lat.) 

Ar(pertoarssuk 

where  there  always  are  whales 

Niaqo  rn  dkci"'ssak 

the  hideous  head  (clitT) 

lUofiuaq 

the  little  house 

Fa-"'Ha-fiasoq 

rich  in  berries 

Tasiusaq 

resembling  a  lake 

Eqe 

corner  (of  the  mouth),  entrance 
(to  the  fjord) 

iXXerusdt 

ledges  which  resemble  the  stump 
bedsteads   in    a  Greenlandic 
house 

Tarto-"saq 

resembling  a  kidney 

Eqo-"tdf  kikXe't 

the  westernmost  eqo'ts  (a  kind 
of  seaweed) 

Akunnerit 

the  spaces  between 

Eqo-Hat 

a  kind  of  seaweed  (plural) 

Sawe-t 

the  iron  implements,  the  knives 

Ulissdt 

tide  waves  at  high   water,   or 
waves  that  beat  heavily 

Mane-tsoqut 

the  land  that  is  connected  with 
the  uneven  place 

Kussdttaq 

sloping  downward  for  a  stream 
of  water 

Ippik 

cliff,   steep  clayey  slope  facing 
the  sea 

Nia  qorndka"'ssak 

the  hideous  head  of  the  cliff 

Ulikki"wik 

place  where  there  is  high  water 

JJmmc^ivik 

place  where  the  boat  is  drawn 
up  on  land  (during  the  rein- 
deer hunt) 

Orpiria'rsuit 

the     conspicuous     bushes    (or 
small  trees) 

Ar<persior(pik 

the    place    where     one    hunts 
whales 

Ittako 

the  remains  of  the  skins  which 
have  been  sewed  together 

Setyarssuit 

the  large  (many  ?)  black  guille- 
mots 

22 
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Place-names. 
KaTiinsaq 
I^^nnarssuaq 
Ukkusissd    pule- 
wrssudt 
U^'kkusissdt 
Qiriua 

Pdnertoq 


Niaqornaka^s- 

sak 
I"'nnarssuaq 
Qo'vorsuaq 
hiioq 
Sd?JMiruseq 

Puer/MSiwik 


Flier  kiscwi  serm- 
mia 

Akuliarusiriuaq 


fjord  (72^22  N.lat., 
53°41'  W.  long.) 


Translations  (Etymology).  Remarks, 

resembling  a  promontory        bay 
the  high  declivity  (bluif)      , 
the  Utiisisat  big  reindeer-   large  fjord  toward  the 

hunting  district.  north 

potstone  j 

the   innermost   part   of  the  the  inner  end  of  the 

fjord 
dried  meat  or  fish  (or  from 

paiveq,  a  fullgrown  male 

reindeer?) 
the  hideous  head  (cliff) 


the  big  bluff 

the  large  valley 

surge,  swell 

that  which  is  relatively  fore- 
most 

the  place  where  one  waits 
for  them  (seals,  birds  etc.) 
to  become  fat 

the  glacier  at  the  place  where 
one  waits  for  them  (seals, 
birds  etc.)  to  become  fat. 

the  little  mountain  which  is 
relatively  in  the  middle 
(i.  e.  it  towers  up  between 
two  fjords). 


To  the  south  lies  the  island : 

Place-names.  Translations  (Etymology). 

Qeqerttarssuaq      the  large  island 
IriTi'i^ssua  its  big  summit 

NiaqorH9ka"'ssak  ,the  hideous  mountain  head 


Ittakuarssuk 

the  conspicuous  or  beautiful 

Ifako'^  (v.  p.  337) 

Na-'jcr't 

the  young  gulls 

Akerte 

?(the  one  that  answers,  i.  e. 

echoes?) 

Remarks. 


Place-names. 
Ko-^na 
S^isara'Qgoq 
No'Tia-  itsiaq 


Karierkuk 

Umiammakut 
Kappat 

Nuliaripik 

Puto 

Md'rqat 
Qitiusw 

Karier'Aussuaq 
Akidia  nisiriuaq 

QiTiua 
Ui(f<fak 
Xiaqorn  akaws- 

sak 
Qo7iulert>isoq 


Senneq  awan- 

nerXeq 
QiterXeq 
Fa-°)'niwik 
Qunnerttisoq 

QovAortoriuaq 
Kusaijarsors- 

i<uaq 
Kusariasoq 
Sermiriuaq 
Uperniwik 
Uperniwe  No-a 

Sioraq 
ItW'fiuajiik 
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Translations  (Etymology). 


9 

? 

the    middliiii 
land 


big   point  of 


Remarks. 


an  inlet,  a  tjord  fjord 

(these  row-boats?) 

their  promontory  island 

mating-place 

hole 

the  children  ! 

?the  front  side  of  the  inner-  i  island 

most  part  of  the  fjord      [ 
the  big  fjord  |  fjord 

the  little  mountain  towering  \ 

up  between  two  fjords 
its  (the  fjord's)  inner  end 
the  fern 
the  hideous  mountain  head 

where  there  is  much  moun-  Eskimo  settlement  (6 
tain    sorrel    and    similar       houses)  . 

vegetation 

the  northernmost  glacier  glacier 


the  middle  one 
the  berry-place 
where  there  is  a  big  moun- 
tain-cleft 
the  little  waterfall 
the  enormous  slope 


fflacier 


alacier 


tent-place  and  houses 
slacier 


sloping,  slope 
the  little  glacier 
the  summer-place 

the  promontory  at  the  sum-   Eskimo  settlem.  (71° 
mer-place  10' N.,  52°51' W.) 

sand  (lit :  the  grain  of  sand)    tent-place 
a  little  person  (?)  |  coal-place 

22* 
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Place-names. 
Ariiuq 
Nu-a 
KusiniTiuaq 

Kusinek  anner- 

timeq 
Ujarassuaq 
Ar(peq 
SeriidTiuaq 
Tuperssuaq 
KarierAuso'p 

pa- 

l\iaq'orn}a7)uaq 
Qalattoq 


IXkorssuit 


Translations  (Etymology). 

a  child  born  in  concealment  (?) 

its  promontoiT 

the  little  river-bed  (which 
is  dried  out  in  summer) 

the  river-bed  which  con- 
tinues running  longest 

the  big  stone 

the  whale 

the  little  glacier 

the  big  tent 

the  mouth  ("the  hole  for  the 
sleeve")  of  the  big  fjord 

the  little  mountain  head 
that  which  boils?  or  the  one 

that    draws    its    stomach 

very  far  in  ? 
the  large  houses 


Remarks, 
tent-place,  building  lots 


the  outlet  of  the  sound 
between  Upernhcik  Is- 
land and  the  mainland 

high  steep  mountain 


the  island  Ubekendt 
E  i  1  a  n  d  ( Unknown 
Island)  and  the  small 
trading-place  IXkors- 
suit on  its  eastern  shore 


From  here  to  the  north  of  the  island  Ubekendt  Eiland: 


Place-names. 
yo'^utak 
Korurika^'ssa'H 
Nersi7iaso'"saq 
Kliriiaiia 


iX'/Mnaq 
Qa'rusnk 


lAAoriiiaq 
Erqua'ta  iivnna' 
Erqiia 


Translations  (Etymology), 
the  point  of  laud 
the  hideous  clefts 
resembling  a  snub-nose 
the  place  where  one  expects 

a  good  capture    (of  fish, 

seals  etc.) 
resembling  a  house? 
(lit:  the  one  that  is  ready 

to  burst)  an  underground 

hole 
the  little  house 
the  bluff  on  the  back  side 
its  back  side 


Remarks. 
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Place-names. 
No'"tak-isog 

Qernertoq 
Norqaqortoq 
Qernerhiaraq 
ipaq 


Ana'^saq 

Ers^aq 
Pertu*a-''sa 


I       Translations  (Etymology). 
!  ==  no'q    takiso'q    the   long 
I      point  of  land? 

the  black  one 
I  the  white  point  of  land 
I  the  little  black  one 
'  the  kajak  that  has  returned 
i      home? 

resembling   excrement    (the 
color) 

the  one  that  shows  teeth(?) 

the  one  that  is  just   as   if 
about  to  capsize 


Remarks. 


Or/jinaicia 

its  (or  his)  proper  fall 

Siljjua 

its  front  part  (prow) 

Arqo 

the  stem 

\u/./.uk 

the  two  rumps 

Issito'"mk 

<1  isito-q  =   ice-fog?   one 

that  is  just  like  ice-fog? 

Ujara'H 

the  stones 

Ika-qut 

a    bridge,     something    that 

lies  across 

Papei^usik 

the  fish  tail  (-s//;?) 

Uiifcak 

a  fern 

Sarqcr 

its  sunny  side 

Tukkuik 

the  miser 

Tuluaq 

the  raven 

Qarnusaq 

a  short  wall  built   in  front 

of    the    entrance    as    a 

shelter    from     the    wind 

(usually:  qari'usaq) 

Awartarpa'H 

they  broke  the   back    parts 

of  their  heads  (i.  e.   the 

fi.shes'  or  the  men's  heads) 

Tserqiaq 

brim   of  a    hat,    shade    for 

I      the  eyes 

Narsifiasoiiuaq 

the  little  snub-nosed  one 

So'rintaq 

a  point 

little  island 
island 
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Place-names. 
llulio'maneq 
Teridnniaq 
Nuna'Tivaq 
lionarssue 
NaqerXoq 

Aopalnttitrixiaq 
Kinumaneq 

No'Timiut 

NaXi(p(pik 


Kudniriuaq 
Ko'roriuaq 
Niorto'  toka^ssak 

J^iortO'siiaq 
iXkorsuit 
Inokassa'H 
Qe'oqe 

Qa-QO-p  iAkna 
iXkerussakayssa'd 


Kap 


A°paluitoka"'ssak 
Sermeq  qernertoq 
A  ku  liarusikawssak 


Qa'7'sukayssak 
Isers^iutilik 


Translations  (Etymology). 

a  place  that  is  slightly  concave 

the  fox 

the  little  land 

the  big  bluffs 

the  hollow  (in  the  moun- 
tain wall) 

the  little  red  one 

■?  ==  tiniunaneq,  that  which 
is  bent  around 

the  dwellers  on  the  promon- 
tory 

the  place  that  is  just  op- 
posite to  one  or  that  one 
is  abreast  of  (nautical) 

the  little  river-bed 

the  little  cleft 

?  =  niortotikaws'alc ,  the 
hideous  drill 

the  big  drill 

the  big  houses 

many  people 

?the  one  that  is  clipped,  a 
kind  of  small  gull 

Qa'soq's  house 

the  hideous  things  that  look 
like  beds 

?the  one  that  wears  a 
double  layer  of  clothes 
(Kl.  kappip'oq) 

that  which  has  got  a  cut 
or  nick  in  its  edge 

the  hideous  red  one 

the  black  glacier 

the  hideous  mountain  which 
towers  up  between  two 
fjords 

the  naughty  cliff 

?a  place  where  the  birds 
are  driven  inward 


Remarks. 


formerly     inhabited 
(ruins) 


(ruins) 


steep  cliff' 

small  trading-place 

formerly  inhabited 


building-lot 
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Place-names. 
KaTi  erXuarsop  ser- 
mia 

Serme  erqiria 


Ti^ssarissoq 
Qeqerta^  akia 

Toriiii 
Serma'runnikays- 

sak 
TJmmt'hoik 


Sermmika^ssaq 

QiTiartarssuaq 

Aseriissuit 

Appata'H 


Qaqortudtsiaq 
KaTi '''"  *'*^ "  ^isoq 

Tapersu^dtta'H 
Qariatalika^ssak 

Fukkitoaja-k 
jS'ofiotaka^'ssak 

A'"  XXa°niar(pik 


Sisortartoka^ssak 


Translations  (Etymology),      i 
the  glacier  of  the  pretty  (?) 

or  peculiar  (?)  fjord  | 

I 

the  edge  of  the  inland   ice 

in    the     corner    of    the 

inner  part  of  a  fjord. 
the  fragrant  one 
the    coast    opposite    to    the 

island 
the  inland  inhabitants 
the  hideous  place  where  the 

glacier  has  disappeared 
place    where    the    boat    is 

drawn  up  on  land  (during 

the  reindeer-hunt) 
the     naughty     or     hideous 

glacier 
the  large  mountain  ridge 
?the  large  crevices 
the    auks    (the    moderately 

many  auks?) 


the    tolerably    little    white 
one 

the   one  that   faces   toward 
the  inland 

the  moderately  large  tents 

the  hideous  one  (place)  with 
the  rocky  cavern 

the  low  one  —  (aja-k?) 

the    hideous   point   of  land 
(-Tiota?) 

place    where    they   are   out 
hunting    with    shooting- 
weapons    (cross-bows    or  i 
fire  arms) 

the  hideous  one  (cliff)  that 
is  apt  to  slide  down 


Remarks, 
the  innermost  part  of 
the    KarierAuarsuk 
Fjord 


south  of  the  little  is- 
land in  the  fjord 


between  the  mouths 
of  the  two  fjords 
KarierXuarsuk  and 
Innerit 
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Place-names. 
Ko'rorsuaq  kariik- 

Xeq 
Nunataiiuaq 

Knsinersuaq 
MaXlak 


Qeqertariuit 

Oqa'''saka^ssak 

Tds^art'^oq 

Qa-^'^mariijuk 

Er(paXUka^ssa' 


QasiTiissdt     erni- 
wi^iat 

Set'<pa^  in^a't 

Qaqortoka^ssak 
A  '"sorfik 

Akuliarusiusa- 

ka'^'^ssak 

Kusi'^nika'^ssak 
Portuso'q 
Qeqertaka'^^ssak 
Tdsiusa  pa' 

Tserqiaq 
No'7[uaq 
A  kxdiaruser^suaq 


Translations  (Etymology). 

the  innermost  (easternmost) 
large  cleft 

the  little  land-island  (in  the 
inland  ice) 

the  big  river-bed 

?the  one  that  has  a  gash  or 
a  loose  flap  (KL  mag- 
dlagpoq):  a  hangnail 

the  little  islands 

the  hideous  tongue-like  one 

?the  place  where  the  sea 
breaks  in 

the  place  where  it  is  some- 
what light 

'}{er(paq,  a  coat  of  water- 
tight skin)  its  (the  fjord's) 
hideous  one  that  wears 
a  coat 

the  place  of  the  sea-dogs 
(phoca  vitulina),  where 
the)-  breed 

the  nests  of  the  black  guille- 
mots 

the  hideous  white  one 

? place  which  is  becoming 
rotten  or  melting 

the  hideous  thing  whicli  re- 
sembles a  mountain  tower- 
ing up  between  two  fjords 

the  hideous  river  bed 

the  high  one 

the  hideous  island 

the  mouth  of  the  lake-like  one 


Remarks. 


the  mouth  of  the  Td- 

siusaq 
an  overhanging  cliff 


a  shade  for  the  eyes 
little  tongue  of  land 
the    big  towering  mountain   Eskimo  settlement  (1 


between  two  fjords 


house)71°3'N.lat., 
51°10'  W.  long. 
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Place-names. 
Orssoviatiuaq 

Qeppuka^''ssa'H 

Na'°jane 
Ko'rorsuaq 
Siorqane    perser- 

sartoq 
Kissaiciarssuit 
2i^0'sudttsiaq 

Innerit 
Qa'rsors'uaq 
Kusinerssuaq 
Sertneq  awanner- 

Xeq 
Niinataq 
Sevmeq 
FerXer(pik 

Ko'rorssuaq 

NunarsHSuaq 

Ajorsisimasoq 


Sermika^s'ak 

Narsa'rsiiTiuaq 

Issi 


Puto 
Tserqiaq 
Eqalussualik 
Qannertoq       (or 
-to-q) 


Translations    Etymology). 

the  little  mountain  con- 
taining white  felspar 

the  hideous  tracts  of  broken 
stone 

by  the  gulls 

the  large  cleft 

the  one  that  drifts  with 
sand 

the  falcons 

the  moderately  big  point 
of  land 

the  fires  or  flints  (silices) 

the  large,  flat-topped  cliff 

the  big  river-bed 

the  northernmost  glacier 


land-island  in  the  inland  ice 

glacier 

the  place  where  people  die 
(died)  of  starvation 

the  big  cleft 

?the  big  (peculiar?)  land 

the  one  that  could  not  get 
any  farther,  that  had  to  i 
give  up 

the  hideous  glacier 

the  little  peculiar  plain 

? frost,  cold  —  or  from: 
is'ip'oq,  bends  down  in  a 
sitting  position  —  or  from : 
is'in'erit,  the  loose  pieces 
of  ice  between  the  land  i 
and  the  main  ice 

a  hole 

a  shade  for  the  eyes  cliff 

place  where  there  are  sharks 

?the   one   that  is    cleft    (a 
cleft) 


Remarks. 
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Place-names. 
Matta-Hitoq     (or 

-to'q) 
Arqartarcpik 


Sa'Hoq 
Ukusissdt 


Alarierqa'q 
Akuliaruseq 


I      Translations  (Etymology). 
?  the    one    that    has    much 

mafak  (whale-rind) 
I  place   where   one    generally 
}      descends,    or    where    the 
'      aquatic  animals  generally 

dive   down 
, the  flat  one 
potstone  (plur.) 


the  top  of  Alarioq,  the  shady 

side  (of  the  fjord) 
relatively  the  middle  one 


Remarks. 


small  trading-place  (at 
the  foot  of  a  high 
steep  mountain  of 
this  name)  71°2'X. 
lat,  51°31'W.long. 

Eskimo  settlement  (1 
house) 


Qeqertdt 

the  islands: 

WSW.  of   Ckusis-dt 

QasiTiissdt 

sea-dogs  (phoca  vituliua) 

Qammik 

?one    that    is     filled    with 
heaped  measure 

Sercpdt 

the  black  guillemots 

Sa-Huarsuk 

the  peculiar  flat  one 

KiTjittuarsuk 

the  peculiar  towering  one 

Eskimo  settlement  (4 
houses) 

Iluerto'q  the  one  with  the  many  pits 

(or  ditches) 
Qernertoarssuit    the  peculiar  black  ones 
SdV.eq  the  leader  (foremost  one) 


Appat 

the  auks 

Uiipipaq 

a  fern 

Qa-so-p  iXXua 

da'soqs  house 

It'erXak 

a  depression  (mountain  hollow 

or  bay) 

Umidssussuk 

?the  curious  row-boat 

island  somewhat  far- 
ther south  (high) 

a  rather  large  island 
south  of  Ukusis'dt 

on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island 

ruin 
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Place-names. 
Aaqer/.orsuaq 


Nakkaleqa-g 

Kusinika'^ssak 

Iaah  kujdk'Aeq 

Sexmiririuaq 

Imerssuaq 

llueq 

Appa'Hik 

Pania 

Qaqortudt'iaq 

Innerit 

Qeporqaq 


Torsukatak 


Akuliarut'ip  qaq- 
qa' 

Ser^df  i?ia'c 

Qarsortariuit 
Qeppoririuit 

Tulu^ariuit 

Siso'p  kajuk 

Na-'jd-HtaH 

Kusinersuaq 

Iliarssuit 

Iliarsue  qeqerta'U 

Noqer/or.viaq 


l^nnarssuaq 
Sa-'-tuarpala'H 


Translations  lEtymology). 
the     big     hollow     in     the 

mountains    between     two 

fjords 
now  it  is  falling! 
the  hideous  river  bed 
the  southernmost  house 
the  little  glacier 
the  big  (body  of)  water 
the  grave 

?  the  one  that  has  auks 
his  or  her  daughter 
the  tolerably  little  white  one 
the  fires  or  flints 
a  species  of  big  whale  "with 

a    low    round    dorsal   fin 

and  many  furrows   under 

the  abdomen" 
?  tors'o'q,  the  entrance-hole 

of  a  house,  house-passage 

the  mountain  of  the  inter- 
vening space 

the     nests     of    the     black 

guillemots 
?the  small  arrows 
the  little  stones   that   have 

slid  down 
the  little  ravens 

the  moderately  small  gulls 

the  big  river-bed 

?the  big  orphans 

the  islands  of  Iliarssuit 

the  big  hollow  in  the  moun- 
tain-chain between  two 
fjords 

the  big  bluff 

the  miserable  little  flat  ones 


Remarks. 


mountain 


the     sound     between 

Ap'at    Island     and 

the  mainland 
at  the  entrance  to  the 

sound  on  the  north 

side 
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Place-names. 
A-''na-'t 
A'na'ko'^dt 
Sa'rqutitO'q 

Eqiria 


Qa'sop  i/.kua 
Sermi  nunata' 

Sermi  kaiiiXXeq 

Amittuditiaq 
Anoreto'q 
Iti^ /.Xiarssuk 


I^'^nafiuaq 

To' /Malik 


Per  ?,a'^sars  suit 


N'j'suiUfiaq 

Ukalilik 
QiXXuaq 

T'Akutorqdt 
QiriTioq 

Qeqerta-rqut 
Ko'rqut 

Sa'Htut 


Sa'^tuqisnt 


Translations  i Etymology). 

,  -p 

'  a'na'is  rivers 
'  the  one  who  has  a  big  outfit 
j      of  kajak-implements 
I  his    or    its   corner    (of  the 
mouth) 

I 
I 

'  Qa'soq's  house 
,  a  land-island  of  the  inl.-ice  (a 
protruding  mountain-top) 
the  innermost  (easternmost) 

glacier 
the  middling  little  narrow  one 
the  one  where  it  is  ver}'  windy 
the  peculiar  crossing 


Remarks. 


bay 


a  little  pointed  cove 
at  the  inner  end  of 
a  bay 


the  little  bluff 
the  one  that  has  loons  (co- 
lymbus  glacialis) 

the  large  ones  (pieces  of 
wood)  which  can  be  used 
for  sledge-runners 

the  middling  large  point  of 
land 

the  one  that  has  hares 

the  little  carcass  of  a  land- 
animal  or  bird 

the  old  houses 

the  inner  part  of  a  fjord  or 
a  hole 

the  valleys 

the  flat  Cthin)  ones 


the  ones  that  are  very  flat 
(or  thin) 


mountain 
high  mountain 
Eskimo  settlement  by 

the  fjord  of  the  same 

name 

Eskimo  settlement  (3 
houses)  on  a  flat 
island  (70°  48' N., 
51°  20'  W.) 


island 


small  trading-place  on 
a  little  island  (70° 
48' N.,  51°30'W.) 

3  small  islands  a  little 
farther  north 
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Place-names. 
UiorXe-t 


A<p(parXeq 
Nayyortpik 

Nasi(p<pik 

Niarqvscit   ndsi(p- 

(fiat 
Amma'H 


AmitiudtHaq 

Nu'sudWiaq 

Aldnnuq 

Quriasitfua 

A°pildttoq 

A'^pildtto-  tw 

I"'nnaka'^ssak 
Uik/.iit 

No-Tia-Hsiaq 

SermerhA 

A'neq 

Niaqoruekassaq 
Alariorssiiaq 
Qa-'^Tfulik 

Mer/.ertut 


Translations  (Etymology, 
the  ones  that  are  at  the  very 

end  of  the  row  (an  increase 

in  length) 
a  special  room,  a  side  room 
? place  where  things  sprout; 

the  place  of  vegetation 
the  place  where  there  is  an 

outlook 


silicated   slate    (plur.)   i.  e. 
argillaceous    slate    which 
has  been  hardened  by  sili- 
cious  water,  and  which  was 
formerly  used  for  arrow- 
heads, knives  etc. 
the  middling  narrow  one 
the  middling  big  promontory 
something  that  is  just  opposite 
its  little  neck 
the  red  one 

that     which    A-°pildttoq    is 

named  after 
the  hideous  bluff 
the  shells 


Remarks. 


farthest  east 


farthest  west 


Eskimo  settlement  (2 
houses) 


the  southern  entrance 
to  the Serinilik  Fjoi  d 


the  middling  little  promon- 
tory I 

the  ones  (mountains  or  fjords) 
that  have  a  glacier'/ 

the  rotten  one  mountain 

the  hideous  head-like  one 

the  big  shady  side 

the  one  with  the  edge  of  ice 
(along  the  shore) 

the  children  (obsolete  word, 
now  used  only  in  elevated 
style)  I 
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Place-names. 
Iti^ssa'q 


PiTiiTiaq 

I/J.erusaq 

Akuliaruseq 

AkuAAeq 
SdA/davusat 


Ahia 

PamiciAXua 
Aqajarua 


Pa-^rndt 

A7iuja'rtor<pik 

Qi7iarsuaq 


Qa'rsuka'^ssak 

Ilua 
Akuliarusersuaq 

Alakarsa'ria 

Qo'rorsuaq 
Xaqer}.uk 


No-''erut 
Qwrusuk 
Qa'hieice-H 


Translations  (Etymology). 
?the  land  (lowland)  that  one 

continuall}^   has   to   walk 

over 
? 

the  ledge 

the  one  that  lies  just  about 

between 
the  middle  one 
the  relatively  outermost   or 

foremost  ones 

that  side  of  it  which  is  just 
opposite,  the  shore  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sound 

its  tail  like  that  of  an  aquatic 
animal  (seal  or  walrus) 

its  (interior)  stomach 


the  berries 

•p 

the  big  bridge  of  the  nose 
or  the  big  sharp  edge  of 
the  shin-bone 

the  hideous  flat-topped  cliff 

its  interior 

the  big  towering   mountain 

between  two  fjords 
the  one  that  allows  him  to 

become  visible 
the  big  cleft 
a    cleft    in    the    mountain 

extending  from  valley  to 

valley  or  from  fjord  to  fjord 

rocky  caveril 

the  places  for  the  kajaks 
(where  they  are  drawn  up) 


Remarks 


rather  small  island 
Storoen,  rather  large  is- 
land with  an  Eskimo 
settlement  (3  houses) 


on  the  north  side  of 
Storoen  (Great 
Isl.) 

on  the  south  side 

the  northwest  point 
(promontory)  of  the 
island 

on  the  mainland  south- 
east of  Akuliaruseq 


at  the  promontory 
on  the  promontory 
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Place-names. 
Qarajaq  or 
Qa'qajaq 
A'"paluttuiiuaq 
No^ka'^ssak 
SiQQuaTiuit 
Kissawiaq 

yuna7i?iuaq 
Qaraja  wia 

Ko-"ka"^ssak 
^dnerqaicik 

yoiiataiaq 

y>j7lutaka^ssaq 

I^'^nnerit 

Xiaqornaq 

Xunataq 

AUlTjTlO'q 

Itipilua 

Puidttoka'^'ssak 

Qeqertaq 

Qa'rssoq 

Itinneq 

I/./.er<piusaq 

Ko'^suaq 

M  ajoriaraudttsiaq 

Eqaluit 

Tirjuk 

yarsa'soriuaq 

l^nnarssuaq 

Suiptpiumaneq 


Translations  i  Etymology).      ' 

a  rounded  bay  between  two 
steep  cliffs 

the  little  red  one  ! 

the  hideous  point  of  land 

the  small  mountain  slides 

?a    kind    of    bird    (hawk?) 
(kis'arviarsuk  =  a  falcon) 

little  land 

its  real  qarajaq,  inner  end 
of  the  ^ord  | 

the  hideous  river 

V  there  where  the  proper  out- 
look is  to  be  found 

?the  middling  large  project- 
ing point  of  land 

the  hideous  clumsy  point  of  j 
land  (minor  promontory) 

the  fires  or  flints 

resembling  a  head 

land-island  in  the  inland  ice 

the  shady  side 

?=  Kl.  iserfiluk,  rima 
?  the  hideous  blister  or  bubble 
the  island 
the  flat-topped  cliff 
depression,  the  lowest  pass  ■ 
between  two  bays  or  fjord 
resembling  a  chest  ! 

the  big  river 

the  rather  great  ascent 

[the  salmon  (plur.) 

the  liver 

?the  little  plain 
I  the  big  bluff 

?the  one  that  advances  most 


Remarks. 

settlement  (70° 25' N., 
50°32'  W.) 


low  promontory  in  front 
of  the  glacier 

nearest  to  the  glacier 


the  south  side  of  the 
,  Umanak  Fjord 


deep,  broad  canon,  in 
which  there  is 

a  large  river  on  the 
way  from 

a  mountain  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  land 
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Place-names. 
Ilusissoq 

Sissokajuk 

Ujara'H 

Qo'rorsuaq 

Sorqaq 

Sermmia 

Sissivia 

Narsirjasoq 

Mal^arOaripik 

Kari  imusamm  isoq 

Qa'rsoq 

Kusinerssuaq 

Umiartor<pik 

Qan^erpalhik 


Sisfiak^a^'ss'a'H 


Serrnersuaq 
Iioidfiarndt 


1^'^na'rsuriuaq 
JJmiusarsuaq 


If^erX'eq 


Qepporsuit 
Im^ikidttoq 
AssakariTiuit 

Sermmia 


Translations  (Etymology).      !  Remarks. 

?  that  which  lies  in  the  direc- 1 

tion  of  the  interior  ! 

?  the    one    that    frequently ! 

slides  down 
its  stones  j 

the  big  cleft  | 

!  a  whalebone 

its  (the  inland's)  ice  glacier 

its  fox-hole 
the  snub-nosed  one 
place    where    the    head    is 

generally  bent  back 
the  one  that  is  turned  in  the 

direction  of  the  inland 
a  broad-topped  cliff 
the  big  river-bed 
place  to  which  they  used  to  deserted  Eskimo  settle- 
go  in  row-boats  (umiaqs)  '      ment 
the   one    that    resembles   a 

mouth  in  appearance  (or 

in  sound) 
the     hideous     (impassable) 

stones  that  have  slid  down 
the  large  glacier 
resembling  a  woman's  breasts 

(or  the  udders  of  a  female 

animal) 
the  peculiar  little  bluff' 
?the  big  one  which  resembles 

a  curtain  in  a  Greenlandic 

tent 

the  one  that  is  deepest  down  '  deserted  Eskimo  settle- 
in  the  valley  or  farthest ;      ment 

in  in  the  bay 
the  big  avalanches  of  stone 
warm  water 
the    little    ones     that    roll 

around  or  roll  down 
its  (the  inland's)  ice  (glacier) 


with  a  little  river 
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Place-names. 
Niaqornndka^ssaq 
Assaka'rssuit 

Sermika^'^sa'k 

Qaimersuaq 

J"'nnarsu7fuaq 


Tup '  erssuaka^ssa-^t 
Kiytartoriuaq 


Ka'^'Hartoq 


Sd 


cmneriaq 


Qepporsuit 
Sermiarsuit 


Translations  (ttymology). 
the  hideous  head-like  one     ; 
the  big  or  strauge  ones  that ' 
roll  around  or  roll  down    i 
the  hideous  glacier  j 

the  big  breaker  I 

the  strange  little  bluff         ( 
the    little  place   where   one 
rests  (supports)  one's  rifle  | 
(or  field-glass)  ! 

the  hideous  big  tents  i 

the  little  river  which  usually 

flows 
1)  the  one   that   frequently 
hammers    or    beats?     or 
2)  «<  ka'witartoq,  the  one 
that  often  whirls  round 
something   that  lies  or  has 
turned   across    something 
else  (especially  the  bow  of 
a  cross-bow),    sawerpoq : 
turns  or  has  turned  cross- 
wise (or  <C  san'erpa :  soils 
either  with  something  dry 
or  something  moist) 
the  big  piles  of  stones  (ava- 
lanches of  stones) 
the  peculiar  glaciers 


Remarks. 


Eskimo  settlement 
(70°  35'    X.   lat., 
51°56'W.  long.) 


Two  islands  east  of  this  point: 
Place-names.  Translations  (Etymologyi.      I  Remarks, 

a  seal's  or  a  whale's  fore-paw 
the  sound  trading-place 

?  1)  interjection  on  feeling  a  Eskimo  settlement  (1 
cold  shiver,  or  2)  the  hard        house)  close  by  Ike- 
wood  in  a  kind   of  drift        rasak 
timber 
which  has  a  bridge  Eskimo  settlement 

23 


Ta Leroq 
Iker  asak 
Ik-e- 


Ika'vtalik 
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Place-names.  Translations  lEtymology). 

Ikerasarinaq        the  little  sound    (strait  be- 
tween two  islands) 
O'^nrairdt'iaq  the  smaller  o'nvan'aq 
Qaq'arsudt'Haq    the  right  large  mountain 
•    Ndsifik  the  outlook-place  ! 

Inussiik  (resembling  a  human  being) 

a  cairn 
Ndswc^iQQuaq     the  big  outlook-place 

North  of  Serm-iars-uit  there  lies  out  in 

Placfi-names.        [      Translations  (Etymology).       ' 

O-mmannaq  resembling:  a  heart 


Remarks. 
Eskimo  settlement 

Eskimo  settlement 


Mane.'Xdt 


Qor'AortoTjuaq 

2)j£rusarsuit 
i\  appai'utarneq 

i\  dswa^ik 
PvAdnve 
Ko'rorsnaq 
Arssarcirjuaq 

Falassarqisar- 
tarcia 


a  piece  of  pack-ice 


the  little  one  that  flows  down 

(waterfall) 
the  big  ledges 
?  resembling  the  dorsal  fin  of 

a  whale 
the  outlook-place 
the  pools  of  water  that  smell 
the  big  cleft  (valley) 
the  little  place  where  they 

play  ball 
the  place  where  the  preacher 

is  accustomed  to  sit  in  the 

sun  or:  to  walk  to  and  fro 

(promenading) 


the  fjord: 

Remarks. 

an  island  with  a  high 
mountain  (1168  m.) 
and  a  colony  of 
the  same  name,  the 
U  m  a  n  a  k  of  the 
map(70°40'N.lat.) 

Eskimo  settlement  (1 
house)  close  to 
Umanak 

brook 


No'iitiuaq 

PuAAamnnut 

Pii/MUirfiiaq 


the  little  point  of  laud 

the  (fox-)  trap-inhabitants     deserted  Eskimo  settle- 

the  little  trap  ment 


3; 


Place-names. 
KatnHpal^o 

Qa-"janak  or 

Qa  •  "janaka"'ssak 
yo'Tjutaka^^ssak 
Ko'-^naka^ssak 
QorXortorj  uaq 

Qepporssriaka'^s- 

sa-H 
KaTjusarfuaq 

Sa'Hoq 

Qprnertoriuit 

Ujukuartor<pik 


Po'r>ise(j 

Qahiiivrt 

QUakittoq 

K'j'ka^'^ssak 
0'ma//ittoq 

N'j'a'rsuk 

A"maq 

A°maraq 

Qa'jjaH 

Qa[jja'r/uit 

Toapa'rsuit 

K,yk 


Translations  (Etymology).       1  Remarks. 

?the  one  that  looks  like  an 

(Eskimo)  boot 
■?  place  where  one  got   food 

enough  to  eat 
the  hideous  point  of  land 
the  hideous  big  river 
the  little  one  that  flows  down 

(waterfall) 
the  hideous  big  taluses  (ava- 
lanches of  stones) 
the  little  (quantity  of)  brass 

or  copper 
the  thin  (flat)  one 
the  little  black  ones 
place  where  one  stands  on  the 

shore    and   catches   gulls 

by  means   of  a  piece   of 

blubber  which  is  fastened 

to  a  hook  or  peg  at  the 

end  of  a  line 
a  bag  (made  of  a  whole  skin,    deserted  Eskimo  settle- 

for  blubber)  ,      ment 

the  places  where  they  lay  the 

kajaks  up 


the  one  that  has  a  little  sky 

(i.  e.  a  little  peak)? 
the  hideous  river 
the   one   that  is  not  living 

(any  longer) 
the  peculiar   little  point  of 

land 
a  live  coal  (coal?) 
the  little  live  coal  (coal?) 
?  their  kajaks 
the  little  kajaks 
the  big  or  strange   pebbles 

(from  the  sea) 
the  river 


high,  pointed  mountain 


uninhabited 
coal-beds 
23* 


houses ; 
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Place-names. 

KussariamTiuaq 

Sanpar^ik 
Ilu'"'erquHss\US^oq 

Qcrrsuarsuk 

Paitor<pik  or 

Aljiarssuit 

I//Aoka"'sak 
Imerissoq 
Qcrrsut 
Qileitifiuii 


A^liarsxdt 
Ekonpat 


Sercdt 

Anore  nalaria' 

KiTiittoq 

A'^qquA'Aorfiaq 

Niarqorvat 
0\jo  [,o.fo\ 


Sdlisaq 


Suila'^mq 

Aidiarsuiiifiaq 
Amcfrtorsuaq 


Translatiuns  (Etymology).      ' 
the  hideous  blutf 
the    little   oue    that    slopes 

downward 
the  curreut-place,  rapids 
?the  one  who  misses  a  place 

of  deposit 
the  peculiar  flat-topped  cliff 
place  where  husband  and  wife 
fight  (or  where  the  hus- 
band beats  his  wife) 
the  hideous  house 
place  with  good  water 
the  bare  fiat-topped  cliffs 
the  little  toupees  (the  women's 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair) 

the  big  (many  ?)  grindstones 

or  files 
the  underlavers,  a  tongue  of 

land  at  the  foot  of  a  high 

mountain 
the  black  guillemots 
the  master  of  the  wind 
the  towering  one 
?the  one  where  there  is  bad 

walking 
the  head-like  ones 
?  the  eeking  (Kl.  uigo  =  uio, 

an  addition  to  the  length ; 

eeking)  cf.  p.  360 
the  one  with  the  hair  scraped 

off  (especially  about  scrap- 
ed hides) 
resembl.  the  upper  opening 

in  an  Eskimo  cloak(a?ioraj) 
the  middling  large  land 
the  big  ama'rtoq  (one  who 

carries  a  child  on  her  back 

in  the  hood  of  her  cloak 


Remarks. 


an  uuhabited  house 

small  trading-place 
mountain  2025  m.high 

(70°38'  N.  lat.,  52= 

28'  W.  long.) 
mountain  (Slibestens- 

fjaeldet) 


small  trading-place 


big  isolated  cliff 
conspicuous,       round 
topped  cliff 
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Place-names. 
Tuwmssa' 
No'tukXeq 
No'k  qiterXeq 
Tuludriuit 
Kt'narisoq 
NosudWiaq 

Kusinitiuaq 

Eqe 

Iti"/.e 

Tupersuat'ta' 

l^'jinarsudtsiaq 
Sammisoq 

K'j-k 

Quta'vAuk 

Nu'loq 

Qemertuarsue 

Jpika^^sat 

Kanissiit 
Kaniuaqqdt 
Qupittaq 
Sammisuaraq 

Itatalik 


NaqerXoq 
Sa-rXoq 
Ko'ruta't 
Kmjeq 

Pu/JMSuaq 

Amittnarsnk 

So'suaq 


Translations  (Etymology).  Remarks, 

resembling  a  shoulder 
the  next  point  of  land 
the  middle  point  of  land 
the  small  ravens 
the  one  with  the  pretty  face 
the  middling  large  point  of 

land 
the  little  dried  up  river-bed 
the  corner  (c.  of  the  mouth) 
the  place  where  one  carries   (map:)  Iterdlak 

the  boats  over  | 

?  that  from  which  the  big  tent 

has  got  its  name 
the  tolerably  big  bluff 
the  one  that  is  turned  this 

way  (in  our  direction) 
the  river 

a  forbidding  steep  place 
point  of  land  {-loq  =  -luk?) 
the  big  entirely  black  ones 
the  horrid  clayey  banks  or 

moraines 
the  sea  scorpions 
the  little  sea  scorpions 
a  cleft 
the  little  one  that  turns  this 

way 
?(a  place)  with   tent-skins, 

which  are  associated  with 

the  place 
the  hollow,  the  depression 
?a  thinner  place 
the  valley's  surroundings 
the  promontory 


I  the  big  trap  (fox-trap?) 
the  narrow  one 
the  big  point  of  land 


Hukken(70°44'N.lat., 
54°28'W.long.) 


small      trading  -  place 
(map:  Nugsuak) 


158 


Place-names. 
Ike-^aq  or 
Ite''ag,   Ite-'a 

Nu'su'  ta- 

Nu'maq  or 
No'"maq 
NaXXuarsuk 
NdX  /  uarsuaraq 
J^dXXuarsuQQiwq 
KuQlniriuaq 

No'luk 


Translations  (Etymology).      '  Remarks 

one  that  (or  he  that)  departed  '  the  inhabited  part  at 

for  the  bay  {ikeq)  the  trading-place 

thatwhich  has  sc\\QiiNo-suaq  Eskimo  settlement  just 

its  name  south  of  Xugsuak 

?the  real  (proper)  point  of 

land 
the  peculiar  ford 
the  little  peculiar  ford 
the  peculiar  big  ford 
the  little  dried  up  river-bed 

point  of  land 
the  ugly  point  of  land 


Disko-Bay.  Here  I  give  merely  a  few  names  although  the 
place-names  are  in  reality  just  as  numerous  here  as  elsewhere 
along  the  inhabited  coasts.  The  bay  itself  has  no  special  name, 
but  is  merely  called  "the  sea".  The  sea  outside  is  spoken  of 
as  "the  real  big  sea".  Disko  island  is  named  Qeqertarssuaq 
(the  big  island) ;  Arveprinsens  Eiland  is  called  A/jMittoq  or 
Appdt  (the  auks(  after  the  colony  of  the  same  name  which  is 
situated  on  its  west  coast. 


Place-names. 
Qeqertaq 
Talerua 
Kaniorssuit 
Pisissar^ik 


Ana' 
Ulussdt 


Km 


saiiasoq 


Remarks, 
small  trading-place 
(69°58'  N.  lat.,  51° 
14'  W.  long.) 


Translations  (Etymology). 
the  island 

its  fore-paw  (the  seal's) 
the  big  sea-scorpions 
?  place  where  one  is  accus 

tomed   to  leap,  jump  (or  t 

shoot  with   the   bow  and  | 

arrow)  j 

his  excrements  (or :  her  elder  |  Eskimo  settlement 

brother)  | 

?  1)  the  cheeks  (plur.  of  uluak) ' 

2)  a  kind  of  stone  which 

can    be     used     for     ulo  i 

(1)  a  woman's  knife  2)  har- 
poon-point) 
the  one  that  slopes  down 
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Place-names. 
Arsiwik 

Ata- 

Pa'kittoq 

Qit^ermmiut 

Ana'juit 

Sisarisoq 
Iluarqut't 

Nu'kuiak 

Sa'tukojoq 

Sioi'orssiiit 

Aqajarua 

Sar<faq 

Innaq 

Qunnerssuaq 

Ana'rauit 

I(n(pit 

Pikixdik 

Anoreto'q 

KaTiccrsuk 

Itussa'q 

Pamiua 
Tunnerit 

• 
Oqa-Htoq 

Qa'rssua 

Acisi<p(pi7iuaq 

liviariarndt 


Translations  (Etymology!. 

place  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  provisions 

that  which  is  below,  the  foot 
(of  the  slope) 

something  with  a  small  open- 
ing, here:  a  fjord  with  a 
narrow  mouth 

the  ones  that  live  in  the 
middle 

?the  ones  that  need  to  do 
their  business 

the  pretty  beach 

the  stone  pits  (to  keep  blub- 
ber in) 

a  clums}-  point  (of  sand) 

the  flat  (land)  (kujo-q?) 

?  the  large  sauds  (sandy 
beach) 

its  (his)  stomach 

cun'ent 

the  bluff 

the  big  fissure 

the  big  (many)  excrements 

grass 

the  one  that  has  a  fountain- 
head  (?) 

the  one  rich  in  wind 

the  strange  promontory 

?  continual  walking  over  laud 
or  over  a  mountain  ridge 

its  tail 

?the  ones  that  have  fallen 
down 

the  cormorant 

its  flat-topped  cliff 
the  little  outlook-place 
the  one  resembling  udders 


Remarks. 
Eskimo  settlement 

small    trading-place 

(69°43'  N.  lat.) 
small  trading-place 


island 


small    trading-place 
(Rodebay  69°20' 
X.  lat.) 

high  mountain 
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Place-names 
Persera'  aitoq 

Qa^'-'ssuser^ik 

NuerXuk 


Oga'ttuTfuit 

Kidti'yt 

Fa)[alittog 


Ipio'taq 


Sawe/rneq 

Kudnnei'it 
Qarajag 

Tdsera'ssag 
Qasiriiartii't 


O-'ju-k  [u-'ju'k] 


(yju  kikAeg 

Nu'luk 

Qasifiiai  Quit 

Qasiriidtta't 

Tiriuajuk 

Itisuarsuk 

QagiiAhdt 


Translations  (Etymology).      1  Remarks, 

the  one  that  continually  (on  high  mountain 

all  occasions)  drifts 
the  place  where  nets  are  put 

out 
one  that  rises  a  little  above 

its   surroundings    (a   low 

island?) 
the  little  (few)  cormorants 
the  very  warm  (springs?) 
the  one  that  has  four  legs, 

a   four-footed    animal    or 

insect 
that     which     resembles     a 

handle;  the  neck  of  land 

between    a   rather   broad 

peninsula  and  the  main- 
land 
place  where  iron    has   been 

taken 
angelicae  archangelicae 
a  rounded  bay  right  closely 

surrounded  by  cliffs 
resembling  a  lake 
those    (places)   where   there 

are  many  sea-dogs  (phoca 

vitulina) 
?the    two    y*'y?d'?     Gr.  uio 

eeking;  Gr.  u's-ut  boiled 

capelans  (Labr.  djok  boiled 

meat  or  fish) 
the  westernmost  oy'uk 
the  evil  point  of  land 
the  big  (many)  sea-dogs 
the  moderately  many  sea-dogs 
?{ti7iuk  liver) 
the  peculiar  deep  (place) 
the  mallemokes  (kind  of  big 

gulls) 
its  shady  side 
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Place-names. 
Inusswia'tta't 

Akinnaq 
QiriiDiriua 

Qamutilissuit 

Patta"cik 
Jluli.i:sdt 

Pitorqaq 

}/./.in/iiut 
AkkuUiarsuk 


Sa'rhik 
T*erqiaq 
Nuyyiumaneq 

Kitiittoq 
Sermermiut 


Translations  (Etymology), 
the  ones  that  almost  resemble 
I      cairns 

the  one  that  is  just  opposite 
the  little  inner  end   of  the 

fjord    (that    resembles    a 

cave) 
the  ones  with   the    big   (or 

many)  sledges 
the  ball-game-place 
, the  icebergs 

the  wind-cafion,  place  where 

sudden  gusts  of  wind  arise 

the  house-dwellers 

?the  peculiar  one  that  has 

a  poor  support  or  under- 

.  layer  (the  foot  of  the  cliff) 

=  sa'rkoq{?),  a  thinner  place 

a  shade  for  the  eyes 

the  one  that  advances  most 

forward 
that  which  towers   up 
the  inland-ice    (glacier)   in- 
habitants 
its  point  of  land 


Remarks. 


Perrineq  a  joining 

A'A/^orar(pik  ? place  where  one  steps  (as 

from  stone  to  stone)  or 
a  place  where  they  (the 
birds)  dive  down 

Amerssiwik  place  where  one  stripped  the 

skin  off 

Pitorqeq  kariiXAeq  the  innermost  (easternmost) 
I      path  of  the  wind 

Ki/j.eq  the  outermost  (westernmost) 

one 

Tuluarjuit  the  little  ravens 


the   colony  J  a  k  o  b  s  - 
havn  (69°13'N.lat.) 
Eskimo  settlement 

Eskimo  settlement 


Eskimo  settlement 
deserted  Eskimo  settle- 
ment 
here    begins   the    big 
ice- fjord    south    of 
Jakobshavn 
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Place-names. 

Translations  (Etymology). 

Remarks. 

Qa-'ja 

QeqertoTiuaq 

Knnidtta'q 

Phis  kajak 

the  little  island 

Ko'rorssuaq 
Qdakittoq  or 

Qilaqittoq  (?) 
Ko'Tiuarssuk 

the  big  cleft 

?that  which  has  a  little  sky 

(i.  e.  a  little  peak) 
the  little  river  (place) 

mountain 

Kismwiarssuit 

the  falcons 

high  mountain 

QaqaisndtHaq 

the  middling  high  mountain 

smaller  mountain   be- 

Irnndlik 

that  which  has  water 

hind  the  preceding  one 

Qo'rqut 

A'  /MV'"nia7'<fik 

the  groves,  the  valleys 
place  where  one  is  for  the 

NdAhiarssuk 

purpose  of  shooting 
the  peculiar  ford 

Sanpariuaq 

Qiasoq 

Qutiulerssuit 

the  little  (weak)  current 
the  one  that  weeps 
the  big  (much)  mountain  sor- 
rel (or  a  similar  plant) 

.bluff 
promontory 

Serqua'i'toq 

the  one  that  cracks  (or  crash- 
es, bangs)  a  little  bit 

promontory 

A  -fjuluttoq 

the  red  one 

bluff 

Ko'Tiuaq 
Niaqornnak 

the  little  river  (brook) 
cliff  resembling  a  head 

promontory 

Ippik 
Qa'rinnerit 

steep  clayey  bank,  moraine 
'?the  ones  with  the  prettiest 

promontory 
bluff 

Nit-Ink 

(smoothest)  surface 
the  (hideous?)  promontory 

promontory 

Najata'H 
A  mittuarsuk 

the  moderately  many  gulls 
the  peculiar  narrow  one 

bluff 
(fjord?) 

Naqittoq 

that  which    is    low,  pressed 
down 

promontory 

Upernaioik 

the  spring-  or  summer-place 

promontory 

Sor<parssnk 
Fill'orniut 

current 

the  inhabitants  of  the  heaps 

cove,  inlet 
projecting  bluff  nearest 

of  gull-excrement 

to  the  inland  glacier 
on  the  north  side 

Ti"'ssaritioq 

that  which  is  fragrant 

cove    farthest    in    on 
the  south  side 

i 
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Pluce-iianies. 

Translations  i Etymology i. 

Remarks 

Qaja- 

its  (his)  kajak 

promontory 

A'"AAa-"niar<pik 

place  where  one  is  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting 

promontory 

AlaTio-riiia 

the  little  shady  side 

cove 

Qilo'ffaneg 

?that  which  is  (most)  shrunk 

PaAAoriajoriaq 

the  one  that  lies  on  its  side 
or  with  its  face  downward 
(-j07'iag) 

Tdserar.maq 

the  big  pond  (pool) 

lake 

Pitorqeq 

place  where  sudden  gusts  of 
wind   arise,    draughts    of 
wind 

Qepporsuit 

the  big  piles  of  stones,  taluses 

cove 

ScUJiaruseq 

relatively  the  foremost  one 

promontory 

Innarsiiaq 

the  big  bluff,  steep  mountain- 
slope 

promontory 

Inna^qisoq 

a  place   which   has   a   very 
steep  bluff 

promontory 

Iti/Mrssuaq 

the  big  land-passage 

cove 

Nuiffiumaiieq 

that  which  projects'most  for- 
ward (or  up) 

promontory 

Sdkkia'kasik 

the  bad  Sa?Jda  (that  which 
lies  in  front) 

promontory 

Makisarsuaq 

the  big  makisaq  (=  viakiseq '? 
loin,  hip?) 

promontory 

Nun  arsudtfiaraq 

the  little  middling  large  land 

promontory 

KiinarsuatHaq 

the  middling  large  laud 

promontory 

Pitorqeq 

draught  of  wind,  where  the 
wind  blows  hard 

steep  mountain 

Arqartanpik 

the  usual  place  of  descent 

promontory 

Oqaussaq 

rhododendron 

Tika-7iu'/JSk 

1)  one  that  has  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  harpoon     2)  the 
smallest  species  of  whale- 
bone whale  (whose  dorsal 
fin     resembles     such     a 
handle) 

cove 

A'"paXutiiwssuk 

the  peculiar  red  one 

cove 

Itisuarssiik 

the  peculiar  deep  one 

cove 
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Place-names. 
Pu?Jdtiiiuaq 
A  mm  okaja '  riaq 

Arqarajaq 
Major  a  IdtHwik 


Uwariuit 

Ikkar/.ualii^it 

Ikkatiiaja'q 

Nuti  anmkata'q 

Sissarisoq 

Sarfarnertoq 

8aicitar<pik 


Eqe 

Anora'^t^oq 


Mattatornaq 


ArquAMik 
Nnsudffiaq 

iTieqortuarssuk 

Qa'rsoq 
Akuniriiiaq 
I/JMmiut  or 
AicannarXct 
Ippik 


Translations  (EtymologyK      I 
the  little  trap 
the  place   where    one    goes 

right  down 
place  where  one   has   come 

down    (the   last   place  in 

the  descent) 
the  place  where  there  is  easy 

ascent    (or  where    fishes 

often  come  up?) 
?  (the     small     uva    or     ua 

(plur.)?) 
the  many  rocks  (nautical) 
place  which  is  always  shallow 
■?that  is  tired  of  Nu?iarsuk 
strand  where  it  is  passable 
the  current-channel 
?  place  with  the  usual  cur- 
rent    (where    everything 

floating  drifts  away  with 

the  current) 
the  corner  of  the  mouth,  the 

corner 
the    one   that   is  without  a 

hooded  cloak  (or  without 

clothes) 
one  that  resembles  a  person 

who   has   taken   his   fur- 
cloak  off 
the  bad  road 
the  middling  large  point  of 

land 
the   one   with   the    peculiar 

point 
the  bare  flat-topped  cliff 
the  little  space  between 
the  house-dwellers  \ 

the  northernmost  ones       J 
a  high   steep    clayey    slope 

facing  the  sea 


Remarks, 
promontory 
promontory 

cove 


cove,  bay 

promontory 

promontory 

cove 

promontory 

promontory  at  the 
southern  point  of 
the  entrance  to  the 
fjord 

Eskimo  settlement 

promontory 


cove 

Eskimo  settlement 

69°8'N.  laf.) 
clayey  plain,  moraine 
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Place-names. 

Translations  (Etymology). 

Remarks. 

llXoTiuaq 

the  little  house 

Kaka- 

interjection  expressing  great 
surprise  etc. 

very  steep  slope 

Inussuk 

resembling  a  person,  i.  e.  a 
cairn 

promontary 

Perqerqa'q 

the  thing  whose  ends  are  very 
much  bent  together 

Ilimanak 

the  place  where   something- 

trading-place  Clavs- 

may  be  expected  (in  the 

havn(69°4'N.lat.) 

way  of  a  capture  of  fish 

or  seals) 

Napparuta  •I'uneg 

the    place    where   there    no 
longer  is  any  nap'aruta', 
mast,  upright  pole  (where 
there  formerly  was  one) 

Tuapariuit 

the  small   (or  few)  pebbles 
(washed  up  on  the  shore) 

Tuapassuit 

the  many  pebbles 

Nunata7/uaq 

the    little     nunataq     (land- 
island      which      projects 
above  the  ice). 

promontory 

Po'ruseq 

the  blubber- bag 

Arpik 

?  1)  Kl.  Diet. :  that  which  is 
troublesome,    2)  =  Labr. 
akhik,    arctic    blackberry 
(rubus  Chamamorus) 

Pilfuarsuk 

the  peculiar  gull-knoll  (flat- 
topped    mountain    which 
resembles  a  heap  of  gulls' 
excrements) 

high  mountain 

Akuliarriseq 

a    mountain -ridge    between 
two  bays,  which  resembles 
a  nose 

Qalile'nweq 

?  place  which  has  been  de- 
prived   of    its    cover    or 
its  top 

island 

Na-*nilik 

?  which  has  the  shortest  one 

Arnalo-dwik 

?the  place  with  a  rounding 

lAMrsudtta't 

the  middling  large  houses 
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Place-names. 
Kidsia 

Oqa'thiarssuit 
Qa-^st'nna 
Iliinanarjuaq 
yo'roTiuaq 

Qasi^idriuit 

Aku/ju't 

Ikamiut 

Iti'AAermiut 


Nu-k 
Niiva'k 


NaUkak 


I      Translations  (Etymology), 
its  shoulder-blade 
the  peculiar  cormorants 
that  which  is  always  wet 
the  little Ilima7iaq  (v.  p. 365) 
the     middling     small     pro- 
montory 
the    little    sea-dogs    (phoca 

vitulina) 
the  middle  ones 

?the   ones    that   dwell  over 

there    {ikamiormiut,    the 

dwellers  of  Ikamiut) 
the  point-dwellers:  those  who 

dwell  where    one   carries 

the  boats  over 
point  of  land 
?  shoveled    or   shoved    aside 

«  niicappoq) 
the  angle  between  the  legs 

as  between  the  legs  of  a 

Greenlaudic  lamp 


Remarks 

promontory 


the  col.  Christians- 
haab  (68°49'N.) 

small     trading  -  place 
(Akugdlit) 

small  trading-place 
(68°37'  N.  lat.) 


I  Eskimo  settlement 
'  small  trading-place 

[  branches  of  the  ^ord 
south   of  Niwa'k 


A-^sia-H 

the  spiders 

the  colony  Egedes- 
minde  (68° 42') 

Qeqertarssuaq 

the  big  island 

Disko  Island,  especi- 
ally the  name  of  the 
colony  Grodhavn 

Qa'raut 

the  flat  cliflf 

Godhavn 

Ilviifiq 

land  that  appears  to 

be  an 

Godhavn 

island   by  itself. 

but   is 

connected  with  the 

main- 

land  or  a  larger  i 

sland 

Ariisdt 

? 

Eskimo  settlement  on 
GrOnne  Eylaen- 
d  e  r  (Green  Islands), 
inhabited  only  du- 
ring the  summer 

KiWmi7iriuit 

the  little  western  ones 

Gronne  Eylaend^r 

(Green  Islands) 
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Place-names. 
Iiitti.isua7'sirif 


Kittissnt 


Qiiintnarcik 


KiAiernihit 


Manermint 

Qffjcrtarsua'tlHag 
iTf/jatmaq 


Aku/./.rt 
Qaniki{t) 


KaTffC  it'iaq 

Qipirfasog 

Quseq 


Translations  (Etymology), 
the  peculiar  western  ones 


those  toward  the  west 


place  where  one  makes  water 
(=  quisanpik  <<  qo'q 
urine) 

the  westernmost  inhabitants 


moss-dwellers 

the  middling  large  island 


the  middle  ones 
?(the  nearest  ones?) 


the  point  that  projects  mod- 
erately much  (in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sea) 

that  which  is  warped,  very 
crooked 


Remarks. 

H  u  n  d  e  E  y  1  a  n  d  (Dog 
Island),  small  trad- 
ing-place 

K  r  0  n  ])  r  i  n  s  e  n  s  E  y  - 
land  (the  Crown- 
prince's  Island) 
small  trading- place 

Braendevinsskaeret 
(Brandy  Reef) 

V  e  s  t  e  r  E  y  1  a  n  d 
(West  Island)  Eski- 
mo settlement 

small  trading-place  on 
the  west  coast 

small  trading-place  : 

the  northernmost  in- 
habitants at  the 
trading-place 

the  southernmost  in- 
habitants at  the 
trading-place 

small  trading-place 
(68°18'N.lat.) 

Eskimo  settlement  (1 
house)  by  the  Au- 
Idtshvik  Fjord 

cove  or  bay  near  tht.' 
settlement 


The  following  places  are  all  in  the  valley  of  the  Auldtsiwik 
Fjord  (68°  12'  N.  iat.): 

Place-names. 
Arqittoq 


Oqa'Htxit 


Translations  (Etymology), 
the  nameless  one  (?) 


the  cormorants 


Remarks. 
Eskimo  settlement  on 

a  little  island 
island 
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Place-names. 
Qeqertaq 

Ukalilik 
Mapparsuit 

Niaqornarssuk 


Umiarsu'ssaq 


Ndttoi'alik 

Niaqornarsussuaq 
PerXerqotaq 

Ndssuit 
Ndfernaq 

Tuttoqajasoq 

Ser(partoq 
Aldririor/.ea 


AldTitiorXd'ra 
Qeqertasussuk 

A'"ldt^kcik 


Iti^'kleq 


Sat 


(fursuaq 


Translations  (Etymology), 
the  island 

the  one  which  has  hares 
the  big  clay-plains 

the  peculiar  head  (a  moiin- 
tain-knoU  resembling  a 
head  at  the  end  of  a  tongue 
of  land) 

the  one  which  resembles 
an  umiak  (boat  rowed  by 
women) 

the  one  that  has  an  eagle 
(eagle's  nest?) 

the  h\g  Niaqornarsuk  (v.s.). 

y  <i  perX'uk,  storm,  i.  e.  the 
place  which  attracts  the 
storm 

the  horns 

which  resembles  a  floor  (just 
as  flat) 

the  place  where  one  easily 
may  encounter  reindeer 

the  black  guillemot-catcher 

the  one  that  is  farthest  over 
in  the  direction  of  the 
shady  side 

the  little  Alari'orXeq  (v.  s.) 

the  strange  or  curious  island 
{-siissuk,  curious  ?) 

place  where  there  is  distur- 
bance or  whirls  (in  the 
water) 

carry-over-place  (small 

tongue  of  land  between  two 
bodies  of  water  where  one 
can  carry  the  boat  over 

the  strong  current  ; 


I  Remarks 

the  largest   island   in 

the  group 
island 
between  Arqittoq  and 

Niaqornarsuk 
mountain  and  Eskimo 

settlement  (68°  16' 

N.  lat.) 

island 


mountain 


island 
island 


island 

large  island  east  of  the 

three  small  ones 
Eskimo  settlement 

(68°  11'  N.  lat.) 

Eskimo  summer-settle- 
ment 


narrowing  of  the  fjord 
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Place-names.  Translations  (Etymology). 

Qorsonittoq  the  one  that  tastes  or  smells 

like  urine 
Tunortoq  ?  the  one  that  lies  behind 

Anpersiorifik  the  whaling-place 

Narsa'vsuk  the  peculiar  plain 


lii^'^ Xersuaq  the  big  carry-over-place 

Iti"'Ad-raq  the  little  carry-over-place 

Iti^^Xiarsuk  the  peculiar  carry-over-place 

Qasiriidtta't  the  middling  large  sea-dogs 

(phoca  vitulina) 
Nwarsor^ik  \  ? 

Isersiutit  '  ?  haze  (<C  iseq) 

Nd"'ssuttoq  (or -o-q)  that  which  is  well  hidden 
Or?,er(pik  place  where  one  aims  with 

the  spear  or  the  arrow 

I^^awiriissup  ilua  the  interior  of  the  country 

I      with  the  cooking-place 
Sar<pa-rsuk  i  the  peculiar  current-channel 


Remarks, 
island    {Tarajornitsoq 

on  the  map) 
larger  island 
the  sea  south  of  the 

islands 
the  names  Narsa'rsuk 

to  Nci^suttoq  belong 

to  the  southern  side 

of  the  fjord 


Qarmtoq 


OmerXot 


the  one  that  uses  its  lips 
{qarXoq),  especially  with 
reference  to  birds:  chirp, 
sing,  (here  with  reference 
to  a  waterfall) 

whiskers  on  a  seal's  or  rein- 
deer's lips  (about  a  kind 
of  heather?) 


cove  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  fjord  (at 
the  inner  end) 

cove 

the  sound  between 
Tunortoq  Island  and 
the  mainland 

the   big   northern 
branch  of  the  fjord 
with  NordenskiOld's 
Glacier 

mountain  north  of 
Tunortoq 


The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  places  where 

the  inhabitants   of  Niaqornarsiik   draw  up   their   umiaks    (boats 

rowed  by   womeni    in   the   summer   after   they   have   rowed   up 

the    fjord    for    many  days    in    order   to   hunt   reindeer.      During 

XXXI.  24 
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that  time  they  live  like  l/Miwiiiaq-d\ie\\ers  \il-uik'dm-iut),  that 
is  to  say,  in  summer-huts  or  hunting-huts  erected  on  the 
iiunting-grounds  and  constructed  of  turf.  These  huts  dispense 
^vith  the  long  entrance-passage  and  have  small  windows  of 
gut-skin.  Sometimes  they  sleep  out  of  doors  merely  under  a 
reindeer-skin  fastened  to  a  cliff  and  continue  the  expedition 
farther  in  the  next  morning.  Besides  they  also  carry  tents 
with  them  which  they  use  at  fitting  times  and  places. 


Place-names. 


Translations  (Etymology) 


Remarks. 


Umt'ivik  (or   Um-  the    boat-place,   where    the 


mt'wik) 

Arparta'q 
Ka'Hornssdt 

Sdnnerut 

Erqalummio 
Ussuit 


boat  is  drawn  up  and  kept 

during  the  reindeer-hunt 
the  new  descent 
=  ka-toris'cit':'   whale-louse 

(plur.) 
a  cross-bar  (over  one  or  more 

supports),  the  cross-piece 
salmon  (place-)dwellers 
the  ground-seals  (phoca  bar- 

bata) 


The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  places  where  the 
Niarqornarsuk-dweWers  dance  in  the  summer  by  the  hunting- 
grounds,  and  where  they  often  meet  with  other  Greenlanders 
who  live  farther  away.  One  of  them  plays  the  violin,  another, 
the  harmonica.  The  dances,  like  the  melodies,  are  old-fashioned 
(Scotch?)  reels  and  peasant-dances  which  the  Greenlanders  have 
learned  from  the  Danish  seamen  and  (in  earlier  times)  from 
Dutch  whale-fishers. 


Place-names. 
QasiTiidttaq 
Iti^Uarsoq 


Translations  (Etymology), 
the  middling  large  sea-dogs 
{-arsoq     =     arsuk  ?)     the 

(peculiar  ?)    place    where 

one  walks  over  laud  when 

out  travelling 


Remarks. 
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Place-names. 
Ipiutarsoq 


Arqarta'q 
Nu'ci'rsuk 
Sa'rXndttaq 


Translations    Etymology), 
where    there    is    a    handle 

(ipe)  i.  e.  a  narrow  neck 

between  a  peninsula  and 

the  mainland 
the  new  descent 
the  peculiar  point  of  land 
?  the    rather    flat    one    (or 

ones) 


Remarks. 


24* 


YII.   Eskimo  Music  from  lorth-G-reenland. 


In  ethnographical  mnsenms,  Eskimo  mnsical  instruments 
are  unknown  with  the  exception  of  the  drum.  It  seems  as  if 
the  Eskimo  have  never  known  nor  used  any  other  artificial 
musical  instrument  than  this.  Still  they  find  pleasure  in  music, 
namely  in  the  music  that  is  produced  by  means  of  that  natural 
human  instrument,  the  vocal  chords.  Wherever  Eskimo  have 
been  found  in  their  natural  state,  they  have  known  the  art  of 
singing,  but  we  know  nothing  about  what  outside  influences 
may  have  given  rise  to  their  manner  of  singing. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  the  Greenlanders' 
ideas  about  music  were  undoubtedly  very  different  from  ours. 
Even  if  the  melodies  from  North-Greenland  given  here,  which 
have  come  down  from  olden  times,  contained  no  evidence  of 
this  difference,  we  should  he  able  to  infer  it  from  those  spec- 
imens of  Eskimo  music  which  we  have  from  other  branches  of 
this  race*).  On  comparing  all  these  specimens,  we  find  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  primitive  musical  culture  among  the 
Eskimo  and  that  this  musical  tradition  is  to  be  traced  far  back 
in  time ;  for  the  music  in  all  of  these  specimens  is  highly 
characteristic  and  its  style  is  always  easy  to  recognize  even  in 
songs  heard  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  only  monotony  that 
characterizes  these  songs  —  for  that  is  a  feature  in  all  kinds 
of  primitive  music  —  but  rather  certain  stereotyped  or  tradi- 
tional relations  between  the  few  tones  constitutins:  the  Eskimo 


')  F.  Boas:  The  Central  Eskimo  (Si\th  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  (Smithsonian  Institution)  1884 — 85.  Washington  1888).  — 
R.  Stein:  Eskimo  Music  (The  White  World.  New  York  1902  and  Globus 
Vol.  LXXXIII). 
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scale,  together  with  certain  traditional  rhythms.  The  latter 
perhaps  owe  their  peculiarity  to  the  fact  that  the  songs  for 
the  most  part  are  sung  for  the  first  time  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  drumstick's  steady  beat.  —  The  melodies  themselves, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  stable ;  at  least  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  one  and  the  same  melody  preserved  both 
in  and  outside  of  Greenland,  for  instance  in  Boas's  collection 
from  Baffins  Land  or  in  Stein's  from  Smith  Sound.  But  the 
material  furnished  by  these  collections  is  to  be  sure  rather 
deficient  when  it  comes  to  making  such  a  comparison.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  style  of  the  songs  is  everywhere 
the  same. 

•  I  found  that  the  Greenlanders  are  as  a  rule  musical.  They 
are  quick  at  catching  tunes  and  can  repeat  what  they  have 
heard  with  exactness.  1  conclude  this  from  the  ease  with  which 
they  pick  up  European  melodies.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  when 
these  melodies  are  adopted  by  the  Greenlanders,  it  is  only  very 
gradually  that  they  seem  to  become  modified  by  the  more  naifve 
national  style,  with  which  they  in  reality  never  wholly  assimilate. 
The  new  melodies  (songs  or  dances  from  Europe)  are  preferred 
as  being  prettier  than  their  own,  which  are  therefore  in  most 
places  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  It  was  not  until  I  came 
north  of  the  No'ssuaq  (Nugsuak)  Peninsula  that  I  found  them 
in  any  great  numbers.  It  is  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  gen- 
uine Eskimo  melody  from  the  imported  one.  —  Of  the  following 
melodies,  no.  2  to  5,  also  no.  8  and  no.  12  were  communicated 
to  me  by  a  native  ajoqe  ("kateket")  or  school-teacher  (Martin  i\I,, 
I/Aorsuit).  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  originally  genuine  Eskimo 
melodies,  but  have  partly  become  somewhat  modernized,  both 
with  respect  to  rhythm  and  melody,  because  the  man  who 
communicated  them  to  me  was  more  familiar  with  European 
music  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  Eskimo  hunters  (cf.  the 
end  of  no.  3).  No.  100  and  the  lullaby  at  the  end  of  the  collec- 
tion have  more  of  a  European  stamp  and  are  probably  of  foreign 
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origin  like  so  many  other  melodies  that  have  become  popular 
in  West  Greenland.  Especially  pretty  and  genuine  in  sound  is 
no.  99  (written  down  in  Rodebay  near  Jakobshavni. 

\  have  always  taken  down  and  reproduced  the  songs  in 
the  key  intonated  by  the  individuals  themselves.  As  for  the 
female  voices  1  have  always  put  them  an  octave  lower.  As  a 
rule  the  Greenlanders  sing  in  tune,  but  now  and  then  1  had 
to  take  down  the  melodies  after  individuals  who  were  less 
certain  in  their  intonation,  and  on  those  occasions  it  often 
occurred  to  me  that  the  intervals  of  our  staff  might  be  too 
great  or  that  the  fixed  values  of  our  notes  might  not  be  adapted 
for  all  the  Eskimo's  tones.  But  aside  from  such  occasional 
circumstances,  I  did  not  get  the  impression  that  our  staff  was 
unsatisfactory  for  the  notation  of  this  kind  of  music  or  that 
the  Greenlander  makes  use  of  more  minute  or  different  intervals 
than  those  we  have  in  our  music. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  introduce  the  songs  with  any  indications 
of  key  and  measure  because  both  of  these  often  shift  within 
the  same  song,  and  particularly  because  neither  of  them  cor- 
responds to  what  is  generally  understood  by  those  terms  in 
civilized  music.  It  often  seemed  rather  arbitrary  to  me  to 
mark  off  bars,  yet  in  most  cases  I  have  done  it  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  The  qualitative  value  of  the  tones,  that  is  their 
pitch,  I  found  easier  to  determine  than  their  quantitative  and 
rhymthmical  values.  But  I  acknowledge  my  lack  of  practise  in 
taking  down  records  of  this  kind  and  I  leave  to  those  who  are 
more  competent  to  criticize  and  utilize  this  material. 

The  tempo  in  the  songs  I  estimate  to  shift  between 
andante  and  allegretto*). 

The  mark  <.  on  the  music-line  indicates  that  the  preceding 
measure  is  to  be  repeated  unchanged. 


')  When  the  Greenlanders  sing  their  hymns  to  ours  melodies,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  tones  out  very  long  and  to  make  our  andante 
into  a  Greenlandic  adagio. 
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The  melodies  of  the  Songs. 

The  numbers  correspond  to  the  numbers  of  the  texts  pp.  289-313. 


1.     aqi  -  seq    pawatie 


r 

/TV 

2.     a-wa-  niri  -  o-q 

V         • 

*• 

^ 

_ 

m      •      m        m           0         » 

'/hi TT— 

-4- 

f~0— 

■       f      •      ^        f           •           ■     ■ 

-^^^— 

^ ^ 

i 'y~ 

—/ 

— ^> ^      I 1 1 

J             -^ 

■"^ 

' 

cifne'-le-  -  siTiuaq 


,j^ 


kia      pu  -ja- 


^ 


-#^ — • — • — #- 


^ 


iif 


^a/er  -  qiseqarma 


^-^—0^ 


ak-  a  -  to'p 


-^ — r 


^^i=^ 


v=^ 


pa  -  ni  -  a  -ta       natvk  kia  pa  -  ni  -  a 


^^ 


^* — ^ 


/m  -li-  a 


a  -  wimie  -  rz^  -  /m^ 


^ 


3.     a-ta    pa-ivaria  koiik':)rtdr-pa-lut-tdrsuaq 


-4- 


_^« 1 — I y — i_. 


:^ 


5 


i:>; 


erqe'Xa  -  ra'iiama 


^^ 


^i 


:Sz=± 


m 


n 


:ti^H 


4.     no-yf  -  mit     ka- 


>« i • 


i-n— r 


jtii: 


-^ — r 


-^— ^— ^ 
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I 


natia 


nu  -I-  sa  -  rariame 


?^ 


6.    i-a- 


0  -  ka  -  Uriuaq 


-0      P  ~0^ 


-« — ft — 0 — 0 — P--0 — •- 


vEE^ 


i  -  sik      qiwsaru  - 


-               ^                   ^              ^                   ^ 

"m 

V           ^        P        *        P        m                    P        ^        P        m         a 

'^        m        m        m 

rm      J      •                      :          •      1        1        1        :         _> 

'II' 

\>\j      ^                            '         J                                    * 

' 

mJ                                                                                        ' 

ti):ak 

ersiria'k-a 

8  (13).  ku-sds-uaq     iniminit 

y         m    ^* 

m     -^         m       ^ 

1 

m      ^        «      «        ^      «        « 

/.                ■  1           i        ■•!           ;        "■        «      1 

W — 

-/ '/—^~ 

-F^ 

•— 

■HM                                                ^^ 

"i^ 

^^" 

ani/,erqa'q 

wiju-teou 

/TV 

haja  -  her 

a^a  -ja- 

V                             F        m 

•      ^       « 

P          P  ^'  » 

'     <       «                         1 

JL.         m        m        r 

•                 V        ' 

L    •         •            m          \ 

w—i — v^ — — 

? — : ^ : 

—V — V — i — 

<^         \              • 

V^    /    -^^ 

— y 

9.    cr  -jiria 


a'  -  jiti  -  a-    ka  -  tari  -  a-  -ja 


-9000  04 


^^— <: 


<P=J= 


^- 


-^ 


<P-r-*— •-*:^< 


v-^ 


12.     (Melody  without  words). 


17.     qanicr  ajiri  -je'  -  a' 


^ 


^— T— *^ — 4 fr— » » 


S: 


je'  -  a  qa-mcr        ja' 


je-  -  a  -  jcr  - 


^^ 


t: 


^P=^ 


377 


i 


qa-ma      qa-ma    ha    ja    ja 

=tl , z= ! ' - 


»  •        d  0  0         0 


15=4: 


18.     amersoq 


isnma  -  qariilaq 


una  -  ja  -  ja 


m 


^^=;r=i= 


y_-i- 


>     *-^ 


-15^ 


s   :  s 


una   -  ja  -ja        una  -   ;«•  -  ja' 


una   -  ja'  -  ja' 


feg^^^^l^ 


-*  d   •—d — ?y — • — t 


^m 


i 


w=^^- 


una  -  ja  -  ja       una   -  ja"  una  -  ja' 

*   *-^ — f—^-T-»--=i^d-d — T^  —  ^:  0      d^i      • 


^ 


A \/~^ 


snna 


ja       suna- -     tpa'-na       a-jor-tor  -      so'       -  tvoq 

-G V r — -     n—; h — -p— ^ 


-<f   ^  — *   ^  0     -0       0        s 


V — ^ 


^^-^ 


*^ 


u  -  na  -jw 


ja- 


^m 


enie  -  qarja  -  nile 


i=?F=it=^ 


isuma  -     qariilaq       una  -  a  -ja  -    ja       una  -  ja  -  ja 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


19.     na^hirialua 


rawkct       a  -  wa-i  -ja" 


m 


~r       I /- : 


^ 


-^^ 


y^* d- 


A^—           "^                 M 

j~ 



JH-?r^- 

t  ^ 

J 

d — 1— 

=t:: 

*      9 

• — 

*    ■'f_J 

1 r-          0 

•        * 

~^p^ 
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I 


a  -  iva'i  -,;«• 


:i±=*=±L 


-9 * ^ 


::> — ^ 


^~r 


-? :: \ N — r- 

a-iva'i-ci" 

aja- 

21.    usutia 

^^^^f=^ 

— 4 — • — • — ^— * 

1 3. 

^^ 

L    v--/— ^ 

^^A:^?2  -  a*^«  -  ti't 


tikiri  -  a'^^a  - 


frr-'^ ^ *        *    -* * »—m—f^ »- 


0      0        0      -^ 


tct 

«J«    jrt  -ha  -  a- 

f7\ 

qoriasiariiit 

V         ^ 

■iH            i              i 

/^^ — d  ,1 

j"^          *           d        ^, 

—0 — • * — *— 

^^- — 

_a^,i^ — 

y — ?*- 

0       0                                 ?♦    ■ 

1 — ^ — ^ — „,^ — 1 

— '. 1 

: .J 

-A'a'ra'OTid'qi       a  -ja  -ja     ha-a"     25.    a  -jw  -ja 


^ 


• — ^ 


-^ 


^      d      S      d 


:iJt 


ig 


5?-=* 


-*--i- 


26.     a  -  ma-  -ja 


P 


:i^-^ 


:5«=«= 


-0-<^ — 0- 


S±=&tl31 


P 


ama-  -  aja  -  aja- 

s v^ 


:t=?=i^z:^ 


-S  .    1***^- 


T«     g- 


S:± 


-# — *•     T  -<^ — ^i — •— ^ — 0- 


J/ — I 


ersiri  -  ina  -  qarii  -  latit 


^ 


^^ 


E£=^^=??S=? 


a-ma'-ja-ja-     30.  ja--ja- 


n# -/r—W^- 


ut-  -  0'  -  tori  -  artorporia  a-Jcut-  -  usut 

fc=^i>±=*=fcl2^^>J    *    -d^^dd    J,     ji^F=P^ 


-p^ 
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artor  -  po^a  -  aja' 
-3 ^ 


ja      a     ja   -  aja  -  fr 


-B — d^ — ^ -" — *- — ^ H- 


-d^—^ — # 


==Jfc:: 


a  -  ja- 


ja- 

/TV 


uja-  -      St  -  so'Tia 


tupa'- 


sius'O'Tia  aja      ja-a    ja     ja       quXcas-oria 


aja 


-/-- 


aja  -  ja'  ja'  ja'       34.    u  -  sut'i  -a        i  -  ma-  -  qa  -  wutit 

^^v \ 

F"-  ^ # •- T^  •       '.       0^        0       0^ • 0 • 7      *^ 


-/ — v^==V—^ ^?= 


aja         aja'       aja- 

/7\                /7\ 

:g£— f     ^    .^_L_^^     ^-^^-^- 

•-i—t 

aii-O'jnii 

-  O'jJ    tikiri  -  a'Tja  -  tit     ari  -  opinri  -  O'p 

ti-kiri- 

<i  '  '^^ 

— • — #— # — •-^ — * — ^^ — ^ — *- 

-^-^-r— 

qis-er  -  tarta  -  ligdic   -  saka-    - 

ra-"    -    tit 

/TV 
#— ^ ^ 

<^J      '^    ^ 

— J    _    ^—         ^         -^ 

^«J J 
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9         ^ P        P      0        0——    0  0- 


t 


?3^^E^ 


~0 — 1 n 1 1 \ 0- 


36.    i-mi -ka -ju -to -kaw-sa'-tt      u-irj-er 


t 


-0 0 0 0- 


—/- 


^ 


sd-Xer-su-ak'-a        ajcr 
#__^ ^L_ 


aja- 


r~r-^ 


p             ^ 

cr-ja- 

38.  a 

-ma  aja- 

/r\ 

V                   n                            IT 

1^                               „ -^m. 

JL.      p    "^    p 

* 

f^ 

# 

V   • 

«     ■■ 

fn^          p    ' 

«     1 

^^ 

"^ 

•    "^ 

^  K       r.j    '        ' 

^^ 

*^ 

] 

;         j 

1 

1 

^ 



i  -  till  -  ua  -  ra       ta  -  kor  -  qil  -  a  -  ra 


-Vf 


>i»    »    • — 0—P — 0 — 0 — 0- 


->• — •- 


-^ — P~^ 


^K ^-    -^ P        0       P        0      ■'  \ 

a  -Ja  Ja          45.      aniar- 

-^     <i 9 p p— 1-*5— p p 

f^-!    i    i    1-r-T-f^ 

_?^ U — ^ 1 — JLL., — ^ — i 

qa-    Ja- 
0 

/rs 

f«  -  kor 

-}iaf-pi 

-  uk 

a  -  ta-  -  tar  -piil  -  u  -  na 

y                  —               m 

n 

JL.      P    P 

*       m 

* 

\         m          m         m         m         P 

^         '^      "^        ;^    1            ;        1             1          '          1            #         ;           i          f          !          T  ' 

— ^ — 

1 

1_          .:j                     1.           i 

plSl  - 

a- 

amar-qa-ja 

atna  -  qa 

ja  .ja 

/TV 

TV 

/'T\ 

fm — *~^ 

-•— 

— s— 

-# — • — # — ^— 

-0—^ — 0- 

m        0 

—" *— 

-J— i 

—I — 

' 1 1 — 

^ 1 — 

* 

-^--1 

J 

49. 


-?»-T  -0       ' 0^ 


T — r 


^ 


-^ — /- 


f    0 — 
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i 


-/ 


ja-  ja-  je-q 

63.    i-maqa  qatvko 

u-lu  -  ar  -  qu  -  to't 

V  1  f' 

.    5 

/^T^^^ — • — f — i~ 

-5— — -•--U-^ 

-•— •— #— iJ^H ^— 

—/ — • — /—<* — * — • — 

m 


i  -  maqa    qawko     u  -In  -  ar  -qu-to't      i-maqa    qatvko 


i=s=zi=t 


-P — » — »-»^» — >■ — ^     *     •—»-. 


auX'ar-ma  -  ritse        as-ariu-ar- 


=zt: 


'/-¥'■ 


^f=ii 


-• — • — * 


It 


nia  -  ritse         a  -  kiria  -  pari  -  uaq     er-si-?Mr-ta7i-naq 


^^^ 


g_  ^    #: 


=i^;;^t=^-^-J    s  d  $   4 


-.-zr. 


■■■s#- 


d     s 


68.    i  -la  -  me      uria  -  ta'ne 


^3 


^P=^^=^ 


u-wari-ari-uaq         u-wari-ari-naq 


^ 


-1 — ^- 


^—^      •      d    '    •     -d — *- 


72.   pawaria'^ja'       aja--ja- 


i 


^ 


i=i: 


)^    P      ^ — W=^0 


;^^-Jb=^ 


^  '  #— »= 


ri  -   '  *  \h-i^*  d  d 


w. 


pawaria 

—0 — 0- 


p     # 


J^=¥^ 


382 


-• — # — 0 — #- 

-i     !     r-^ 


(ye*  -ya* 


i=e: 


pu-jori-a 


^ 


t]    *     *     # 1^    ^     * 

pa-wari-a       aje-  -  jw 


i^^^: 


ja     J  a"       73.    man' a' 


$ 


-0 — 0 — 0- 


=^=^ 


^nz:^ 


u-so)'-i):-a"-ka' 


iwTi  -  ertu  -  mik 


$ 


f      f      ^      »=»= 


^ — #- 


±=L_rj,=r:E^ 


mati'a  a-je'    aja' 


aja- 


pY~^~P=^=^=^r^ 


-p- — ^ — -0 — • — 0- 


-/ — I — I — ^ 


t 


0 -wari-a       a-jor-pori-a       i  -  -  la' 

K, ^ 


ta-miu- 


j^-f  nxT^xzg^^^ 


:t-± 


tzizz^' 


arner  74.    aJa  -  -  j^'  -  -  «     i«" 


j/a-     ^«  je-- 


^=^=etc.^^-p^ 


f ^ *-«— # 


!ESE^ 


K 

^'^ 

it 3^^- 

- — P— 

-f s-- 

n — 

— ^- 

— #— 

_-j_ 

— #— 

— 0— 

m 

:  \ 

&-M= 

-[— 

-M- 

-4— 

-4— 

U- 

-^ 

— 1 — 

^•j^ 

qu-mari-a-s'u-ar-siik  malari"  qernertu  -  -  -     riarsua' 

N 


^:ff  r_^^ 


y     f- 


V^ 


^fOZfl 


l^^t 


I 


a;a- 


ja  ja  ja  jw       78.    masale     sulids'- 


£ 


i»  ^  I  f -ti 


ak'a 
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iw-ka'-lut'-ut    aja' 


I 


d      d 


^^^ 


f        f        3 


^Et 


-^=^ 


^0- 


P »- 


^^^=f=^^^ 


S^ 


V 


awa  ja-  pusariscrli-karuhit  ima'r  -  -  qaXas-o-Ti'a 


aja- 


awa-jw 


nulla- 


I 


^ — #^ 


P 


^S=S 


1^5: 


:?=? 


^=t 


rclct'O'  -  -  tika         inerqu  -  -  naralo  -  -  tiia  -  -  qis-oq 


i 


0        3 


i 


-# 3- 


-^— •- — f- 


^ 


Wzi^ 


^ d- 


^ 


t^ 


rtja- 


:i^ 


?^E 


•id 


F=^ 


-# — « •- 


^ 


awa-ja 


79.    ^  -  mer  -qu  -  ta'Xd  -  to't 


i 


£ 


^       *  -^ 


te- 


-# 0 0 0- 


ta  -  lev  -  qa  -  Xa'  -  rawit       aja' 


$ 


.^L_i—.—s—\  *   ;    4  \  *  *   i 


J«   J   /  J 


i  -  siti  -  H  -  aw  -  He' 


i  -  sill  '  ** "  "^*" "  ^^^ 


^=^,^^=±=j^^^Tr^-rTT^ 


quX'er-us-iX-ori  -it 


mer-qu  -  si  -wit--  u  -X'e' 


^^^TTTr-^E3^i^^^EE$E^ 


letc: 
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SI'*,    ima-qa-hia      ku-ja):-aii-a''--ne       a'-ja 


SP.    quto'-  kcwkoriun-a 


^ 


fn-± 


\ — -« — P- 


qalasarsu- 
— ^= ^^- 


a^n^ 


^— ^ 


d    d      S 


L^C=V= 


-/- 


atiriut         ki'w  -  Aoii-utv  -  a      a-ja       sawna'uja'     i  -  si- 


s 


ii 


i 


# — ^- 


-* — t- 


se^ 


d  •    d    d~ 


^=b=tn: 


sudt'-iriut         tutiwXo7iun-a         a'jcr       sdivna' -uija' 


m^ 


i— N- 


f      ^ 


o     *    ^ 


i 


aj  -  at-  -  ia  -  Ja'q     aj  -  at-  -  ia  -  la-q     awo-Tia'      ja-  -ja' 


d      d 


-t    J      J    J 
#      *      * — 0- 


fci^ 


~d' d- 


I 


i7i-er-su-a'i-na' 


#         I-        *  I         *         ^         #         #         #   ^ « 0 *^ — * * *■ 


i 


iri-er-su-cri 


^ 


j^    d.     d     d       d     J   -• — d d- 


■     na-        awo  -  ^a*      ja 

-i 1 ^ 


& 


«•  -  «•  -  jcf      jcv  -  -  ja    kun-er-qa-jar-qari-ak'O 


P 


Jt^^    d      J     0     \    0     J   ^ 


±^ 


=3= 


d.     d     d    d^ 


m 


ak'o-  awori-a' 


ja'-ja    ja      a-ja-ja 


-* — t 


£ 


-0 \ 


7~d- 


^^^ 


ja- 


ajdt'iati 


ajdt'iari 


80.    awa--u- 


^ 


I  ^ 


#r— ^       J        J'      •'       d         0 


^ 
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ki'same         ila'oio- 


iyia7i 


ua 


ra'una 


i 


0      0      0}*    -0- 


J    J  .   1   y- 


ndki- siide  -  qa-ti'a         awa--Ja'  ja--Ja-     87.    awa- 


i 


-0 0 0 0 0~ 


^:j=3-J,^44l=^ 


-^—^ 


siina-U(pa 
t\         

mcDva 

iiviiernia7'neq 

k. 

)iuka7idivarqa'q 

i        ^^'     !      r~~i             1      1 

^     ^^^1 

1        !        !        1         111 

if       _i   *    J      11.       1      I 

1              '              ,                  i                 i                 i                 1                   ill 

§r\      0    P    »      i 

^       1 

«     #•    « 

«     J 

'       '      0      m        • 

w 

w*   0 

N="^ 0— 

•                II 

99.    [Ata-,  Disko  Bay) 
siyXo  tik'e      amer  -  Xermi  -  ut     qaqa-jar  - 


2)at 


^ 


^ 


-0 — ^ 


-# — «- 


£  j?  ^ — ^ — - — r~#^^"ri — »~"^ — i — * — • — ^ — F — • — i — 

v^—' -^ ■ — — ^ — — ■ ^ ^ — — -  -■ 

s 


-0 — 0 — 0 


se       a  -ta-  le-  -  a* 

zt 


jai'    -    pat     qaqa- 


-0 0 0- 


-^"^  J  r-"^ 


nalor/- 


m 


ir=^- 


100.   ha-ka--jdriu- arXo      paganuk       ka  ka' -  jdri  -  o-p    si- 


~0    s — » — ^ 


ifziitzt 


w  -  ^??22<  -  aA;*2f^      ke'wuTia' 


-r^ 


#^    *  ^ 


-# — #- 


-^ — ^ 


-#-- 


-*  ^  »- 


^ 


Are  -  wa  -  ra 


^ 


25 
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Children's  Games  no.  10. 

to'lian         to'liati  to'lian  -  ta'       ei^ili         (piiiili 


f     F   ^ 


(firilista'       O'ko  -  ta?,e 


fi=±. 


f 


#— # 


^^ 


-b:^ 


ma  -  le        aP  -  or  -  ma'Ti  -  a 


i 


U(pale 

3 


lupale 

3 — 


r    ^    ^ 


^^=^ 


^ 


puputit 
-0 — 0 — 0- 


Lnllaby  (sung  alike  in  Aiagornarsuk  and 


-• — F—0- 


^ — ^ 


-4=^-^ 


in  I?.' or  suit) 


i 


# —  p  0    0- 


^ 


:t: 


^ ^ 


Variant  of  melody  no,  4  (from  JakobshavnI. 
no-rimit      kana  -  Ti'a  jaivje'C 


$ 


-F — #- 


^— # 


:f 


^— ^ — ^ 


~r^0  f  p 


Drum-song  from  the  east  coast  {Ammassalik)*): 
andante  glocoso. 


^ 


1=^^ 


Mzi# 


^ 


^-» — i^ — ^ 


s 


:|^: 


j=5: 


w^-"— ^ — ^ — » — # 


^ ^ -9 


Written  down  after  the  phonograph  brought  home  by  C.  Kruuse  (1902). 
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*  *  '  M   " — h  I   ''   ^  J    '   i=^"r"i    h  s  m 

=3  '      »      d    4  '      S      '      d  ^-^-  d    '     -tt:^^ 


'if 


fcf=t=tt 


I 


1 — d — ± 


-d — ^ 


-4      d    '      9—^    d     d     S 


d    :     s     s 


(squalling) 


P 


-d- — d- 


\     ^     ^    ---- 


-J— J— J 


-d d d — d- 


25* 


ADDITIONS  AND  COREECTIONS. 


1  shall  here  take  up  several  impoitaiit  points  abdUl  which  I  have  obtained 
or  found  new  information  while  the  work  was  going  through  the  press.  Almost 
a  year  intervened  between  the  printing  of  the  first  and  the  last  parts  of  the 
manuscript;  the  first  proof-sheet  was  dated  September  12,  1903,  the  last, 
September  14,  1904.  On  reading  the  proof-sheets  I  often  found  it  necessary  to 
make  many  corrections  and  additions.  Much  of  the  proof-reading  I  did  during 
a  stay  in  Berlin  which  caused  the  printing  to  progress  somewhat  slowly  and 
even  to  be  interrupted  for  a  short  period.  Even  if  the  subject  that  1  have 
investigated  is  not  one  about  which  we  are  continually  hearing  something 
new,  yet  many  months  cannot  pass  without  some  change  in  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  this  department.  A  whole  year  is  bound  to  bring  new  con- 
tributions. jNeither  have  I  ceased  in  my  own  research  and  of  course  the 
results  of  my  research  have  been  of  more  significance  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  work  than  for  the  part  that  was  already  printed.  This  will  be  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  following  concluding  remarks. 

ad   p.  19. 
For  further  information  abotit  Lahontan  (or  La  Hon  tan) 
see  for  instance  M.  J.  E.  Roy:  Le  baron  de  La  Hontan  (Transact. 
Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1894)  and  Fr.  de  Nion:  Voyages  au  Canada 
du  Baron  de  la  Hontan.    Paris   1900. 

ad  pp.  20  — 21. 
Nepisigiiif.  On  older  maps  llie  forms  of  this  name  vary : 
Nepegigouit  (the  Jesuit  Relation  1643),  Nepegiquitius  (Creuxius" 
Latin  map  1660)  Nejiigigint  and  Nepizigidf  (Denys  1672),  cited 
in  W.  Ganong:  A  Monograph  of  the  Place-nomenclature  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  (Proceed,  and  Transact.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  2'">  Series,  Vol.  H,  1896),  cf.  Monograph  of  the  Carto- 
graphy of  the  Province  of  New^  Brunswick  by  the  same  author 
(ibid.  Vol.  ML  1897).  The  ending  -giiit  is  also  found  in  the  river 
names  Ginsigitit  and  Pisiguit  in  the  same  region.  According  to 
Cuoq:    Lexique   de   la  langue  Algonquine   (Montreal  1886)   the 
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meaning  of  nipi  in  this  language  is  water.  Ganong  (v.  s.  p. 2561 
tries  to  explain  Sepisiguit  by  the  aid  of  the  Micmac  language 
where  we  have  the  word  Win-jpeg-ij-a-nik^  rough  water,  but  this 
seems  less  plausible.  A.  F.  Chamberlain  (in  The  Eskimo  Race 
and  Language.  Proceed,  Canad.  Inst.  Toronto  3.  Series,  Vol.  VI, 
1887 — 88,  p.  276)  claims  that  this  stem,  which  is  found  in  many 
Algonkin  languages  (w?}^?,  water ;  ;»'pa,  die;  sleep;  night;  moon), 
is  a  loanword  in  the  West  and  Central  Eskimo  languages 
(M.  nipaluk,  rain  ;  L.  niptaipok^  cf.  Gr.  niwtaip-oq.  it  snows;  etc.); 
but  he  has  no  doubt  confused  different  stems. 

The  Greenlandic  word  nijnsa,  a  wolf-fish,  which  also  occurs 
in  Labrador  with  the  same  meaning,  is  naturally  to  be  connected 
with  the  stem  in  the  verb  nipippoq^  hangs  fast,  sticks  fast  (like 
porridge  in  a  pot)  etc. 

The  ending  -riuit  is  a  common  diminutive  suffix  in  Green- 
landic lin  the  plural)  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  present  language  it  would  be  irregular 
for  the  final  a  of  the  stem-word  [Hipisa)  to  be  changed  to  « 
before  this  suffix. 

Tadoussak  (p.  21).  In  Greenlandic  tarto  (L.  takto)^  a  kidney; 
suffix  -ussaq,  resembling  it.    Cf.  Tartwssaq  (place-name)  p.  337. 

ad  p.  3  2. 

In  a  recently  published  work  by  A.  A.  Bjornbo  and  Carl 

5.  Petersen:  Fyenboen  Claudius  Clausson  Swart  (Claudius 
Clavus),  Nordens  aeldste  Kartograf.  En  Monografi.  Avec  un 
resume    en    franrais    (Det  Kgl.  Danske  Vidensk.  Selsk.  Skrifter, 

6.  Raekke,  historisk  og  filosofisk  Afd.  VI,  2.  Kobenhavn  1904), 
tiiere  is  given  an  undoubtedly  correct  and  final  explanation  of 
the  place-names  in  Greenland  found  on  the  old  maps.  It  appears 
that  not  only  are  they  all  Danish  words  which  probably  Claudius 
Clavus  himself  has  attaciied  arbitrarily  to  rivers  and  promontories 
along  both  coasts  of  the  land,  but  also  that  when  they  are  read 
connectedly  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  on  the  map,  from 
north    to   south   along   the   east  coast  and  from  south  to  north 
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along  the  west  coast,  they  compose  a  strophe  of  an  old  Danish 

popular  ballad.  —  After  this  discovery,  I  must  accordingly  make 

some   change    in   my   remarks    about    these   place-names.     The 

word  Nice-fluvius  on  the  maps  has  probably  no  connection  with 

ON.  hnisa. 

ad  p.43. 

Even  if  Cranz's  information  does  not  refer  to  East  Green- 
landers  living  as  far  north  as  the  inhabitants  of  Angmagsalik 
(which  I  now  consider  rather  improbable),  still  it  shows  that  at 
that  time  too  there  was  a  striking  difference  between  the  dialect 
of  the  northern  East  Green  landers  and  that  of  the  southern 
West  Greenlanders,  whereas  the  dialectal  differences  between  the 
same  East  Greenlanders  and  the  northern  West  Greenlanders 
was  not  so  great. 

The  Eskimo  at  Cape  York  seem  to  have  been  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  by  Poul  Egede  in  his  Journal  p.  239  (for 
the  year  1771),  where  he  says:  A  colony  has  been  founded  this 
year  at  a  point  73"  ]N.  Lat.  on  the  island  Upernavik,  the  native 
name,  which  signifies  spring-place,  having  been  retained.  The 
next  year  an  ordained  parson  and  a  native  "katekef  are  sent 
up  there.  The  land  here  is  found  to  be  lower  than  it  is  farther 
south  and  consists  almost  wholly  of  islands;  it  extends  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  and  afterwards,  as  the  Green- 
landers say,  in  a  more  easterly  direction  as  soon  as 
one  has  passed  to  the  north  of  the  so-called  lisblink  (glacier). 
There  are  also  said  to  be  inhabitants  farther  north 
at  7  5  degrees,  and  might  it  not  be  worth  the  trouble  to  try 
to  get  there,  since  the  passage  is  not  so  endangered  by  ice  as 
the  passage  to  Osterbygd  etc. 

ad  pp.  4  9  —  60.     liib  1  i  ograp  h  i  c  al  Survey. 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  this  complete,  but  merely  to 
call  attention  to  some  additional  works  which  contain  specimens 
of  the  Eskimo   language  and  might  therefore  be  of  use  to  the 
comparative  philologist. 
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a)  Original  lists  of  words  from  the  language  of  the  West 
Eskimo  taken  down  on  expeditions  to  Alaska  and  Tschuktsch 
Peninsula  are  to  be  found  in  various  works  by  Russian  authors 
which  are  mentioned  in  Filling's  Bibliography,  for  instance  in 
the  works  about  the  expedition  of  J.  Billing  (1785—94)  vid. 
in  Pilling  Sauer;  Lisiansky  (1803 — 06);  G.  A.  Saricheff 
vid.  Robeck;  Davidoff  (1810—12);  F.  v.  Wrangel  (1821  — 
23),  vid.  R.  V.  Baer;  L.  A.  Zagoskin  (1842—44);  Zelenie; 
Furuhelm  etc. 

I  may  also  mention  here  James  Cook  (cf.  the  survey 
p.  51,  no.  8);  W.  H.  Hooper;  F.  Whymper ;  A.  Pin  art ;  W. 
H.  Dall  cf.  the  survey  p.  56,  no.  49);  Aurel  Krause,  for  the 
titles  of  whose  work  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pilling. 

Copious  specimens  and  lists  of  words  from  the  East  Eskimo 
in  Baffin  Land,  besides  those  found  in  the  works  of  Fr.  Boas 
already  mentioned  (cf.  the  survey  no.  16  and  24),  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  following  articles  by  the  same  author:  Eskimo 
Tales  and  Songs  (Journal  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore  Vol.  11,  1889, 
Vol.  VII,  1894  and  Vol.  X,  1897)  and  Der  Eskimo-Dialekt  des 
Cumberland-Sundes  (Mittheilungen  der  anthropologischen  Gesell- 
schaft  in  Wien.    Vol.  XXIV,  Wien   I894i. 

Linguistic  notes  about  the  Eskimo  around  Smith  Sound, 
besides  those  in  the  works  mentioned  in  the  survey  (cf.  the 
survey  no.  25  and  26),  are  also  to  be  found  in  CI.  Markham: 
liThe  Arctic  Highlanders  (Ethnol.  Soc.  of  London,  Trans.  Vol.  4, 
London  1866),  2)  Language  of  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland  (Royal 
Geogr.  Soc.  of  London,  Arctic  Geography  and  Ethnology,  London 
1875)  and  in  A.  L.  Kroeber  (cf.  the  survey  no.  23) :  1)  Animal 
Tales  of  the  Eskimo  (Journ.  Amer.  Folklore  Vol.  XII,  1899). 
2)  Tales  of  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo  (ibid.). 

d)  It  is  only  the  second  edition  of  Barton's  book  (cf. 
the  survey  no.  60)  that  contains  Eskimo  words  (from  Cranz).  In 
the  first  edition  there  is  only  one  word  (p.  67  )iuna\. 
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Between  nos.  63  and  64  of  the  survey  is  to  be  inserted 
C.  R.  Lepsiiis:  Standard  Alphabet  for  reducing  unwritten 
languages  and  foreign  graphic  systems  to  a  uniform  orthography 
in  European  letters  (2.  ed.,  London  and  Berlin  1863),  in  which 
Greenlandic  is  treated  (pp.  289 — 291)  and  where  there  is  a 
review  of  Kleinschmidt's  orthography. 

ad  p.  65. 

A  series  of  articles  from  the  magazine  Atuagagdliutit  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  H.  Kink  and  are  included  in 
his  "Danish  Greenland,  its  People  and  its  Products".  London 
1877,  pp.  230—267. 

ad  p.  7  I    (Phonetics  §  2). 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  k  t  j>  occur  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  strong  aspiration  in  Greenlandic,  yet  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  in  which  words  or  cases  these 
sounds  are  aspirated.  In  remarking  that  the  aspiration  is  found 
before  the  vowels  i  e  «,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  always  find 
it  or  that  we  find  it  in  all  words  before  these  vowels.  1  have 
—  perhaps  too  hastily  —  formulated  a  general  rule  or  "law"  on 
the  basis  of  occasional  cases.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
systematize  the  cases  in  some  other  way  —  if  they  can  be 
systematized  at  all. 

ad  pp.  86  —  87. 

[^1  This  sound  has  some  resemblance  to  the  German  icli- 
sound  and  differs  from  the  ach-sound  in  that  it  lacks  the  uvular 
friction.  Its  place  of  articulation  is  therefore  probably  farther 
forward  in  the  mouth  than  1  had  determined,  though  not  as  far 
forward  as  is  the  case  with  the  German  ich-sound.  I  estimate 
its  field  of  variation  to  lie  between  ;-'  and  j^'^'^'s). 

There  is  a  similar  difference  in  articulation  between  the 
[^j-sound   and  the  fricative  in  German  "Tage". 

The  Gr.  |/>]-sound  on  the  other  hand  has  the  uvular  fric- 
tion in  a  high  degree  and  might  be  described  as  an  exaggerated 
German  ach-sound  i;-"). 
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ad  pp.  190—191   etc. 
By  t-Q  I  designate  a  single  uncombined  palatal  sound  partly 
articulated  with  the  blade  of  the  tongue,  the  point  of  the  tongue 
remaining  passive.    In  the  beginning  in  my  notes  on  East  Green- 
landic  I  sometimes  used  tjs  to  designate  the  same  sound. 

pp.  188—  189  etc. 

/'   designates  a  voiceless  r,    that  is,    about  the  same  as  p 

but  without  the  strong  aspiration    that   characterizes    the   latter 

sound. 

ad  p.  186  and  196—197  (§31). 

After  this  section  had  been  printed  1  was  informed  that 
at  about  the  same  time  the  printers  had  on  hand  an  article 
by  Pastor  Schultz-Lore ntze n:  "Eskimoernes  Indvandring  i 
Gronland"  (The  Immigration  of  the  Eskimo  into  Greenland),  an 
article  intended  for  publication  in  "JNIeddelelser  om  Gronland" 
Vol.  XXVI.  In  this  work  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  closer 
investigation  of  a  dialect-division  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
west  coast,  namely  at  Godthaab.  All  along  the  coast  south  of 
this  colony  we  find  the  unrounded  vowels  i  and  e  — just  as  in 
East  Greenlandic  —  in  all  those  words  which  in  the  territory 
north  of  this  colony  have  u  and  o.  Cf.  my  dialect  survey 
pp.  196—197. 

ad  pp.  228  —  229  (g  32). 

It  was  not  until  after  I  had  written  this  that  I  came  across 
F.  Boas's  Notes  on  the  Eskimo  of  Port  Clarence  in  Journ. 
Amer.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  VII  (1894).  Port  Clarence  is  situated 
in  Alaska  at  the  narrows  of  Bering  Strait,  accordingly  some- 
what farther  north  than  those  Eskimo  whose  language  Barnum 
has  described.  In  the  language-specimens  given  by  Boas  here, 
the  uvular  tenuis  occurs  just  about  as  frequently  as  in  Boas's 
specimens  of  the  East  Eskimo  language.  Here  I  find  written 
umiaq,  qayaq,  qipik  (blauket),  kapitaq  (watertight),  nirijoq  (eating), 
cCqUik  (mittens),  nanuq  (polar  bear),  arnaq  (woman),  etc.  We  have 
therefore   everv  reason    to   believe   that   as  far  as  this  sound  is 
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concerned  there  has  been  no  deviation  from  the  East  Eskimo 
consonant-system  before  reaching  this  point  (accordingly  also 
at  Pt.  Barrow)  and  then  it  is  also  less  probable  that  the  dialect 
described  by  Barnum  lacks  this  sound  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
his  manner  of  designating  the  sounds  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

The  map. 

li  The  Eskimo  living  farthest  south  on  the  west  coast 
of  America  are  —  according  to  W.  H.  Dall  (Tribes  of  the 
Extreme  Northwest)  —  Vgalakmut  (-mint?} ,  who  also  inhabit 
the  island  Kayak.  On  this  side  of  America  too  they  must  have 
lived  farther  south  in  earlier  times,  as  far  down  as  Stikine 
River  or  even  still  farther  south,  as  is  evident  from  the  kitchen- 
middens  that  have  been  found  there  (between  56 — 57°  N.  lat.i. 

2)  Dall's  and  Nelson's  maps  have  the  ending  -mid  in 
the  names  of  the  tribes,  while  the  suffix  with  this  signification 
otherwise  generally  has  the  form  -mint.  That  the  latter  form 
is  present  in  the  Alaska  language  too  is  confirmed  both  by 
Ray  and  by  Barnum  (Gr.  §  102).  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
other  spelling  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  maps  have 
been  compiled  after  Russian  maps  where  the  letter  lo  is  used 
for  iu? 

3 1  News  has  just  been  received  from  "The  Danish  Literary 
Greenland  Expedition"  that  they  have  traversed  the  district 
around  Melville  Bay  and  that  everywhere  along  the  coast 
they  have  found  old  ruins  of  Eskimo  houses,  which  testifies 
to  the  correctness  of  my  hypothesis  as  to  I  he  West  Green- 
landers"  emigration  to  South  Greenland  from  the  north. 
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The  sign  -  =  vowel 


Signs  and  abbreviations. 


*  before  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is  a  reconstructed 
(hypothetical)  form. 

<  the  word  (the  syllable  or  the  sound)  to  the  left  of  the  sign 
has  originated  from  that  to  the  right  or  is  genetically 
secondary  when  compared  with  it ; 

>    vice  versa. 

—  the  words  on  both  sides  of  the  sign  are  genetically  con- 
nected or  doublets. 

•(quantity),  '(stress),  i  (pitch),  '  (stop),  "  (nasalization),  vid.  Tab.  I. 

Analphabetical  signs  according  to  0.  Jespersen's  system, 
vid.  Tab.  II. 

Gr.  =  Greenlandic. 

Kl.  Ordb.,  Kl.  Diet.  =  S.  Kleinschmidt's  Gronlandske  Ordbog, 
vid.  Bibliographical  Survey  no.  34,  p.  54. 

*K1.  =  the  word  cited  is  not  in  Kleinschmidt's  Ordb. 

Kl.  Gr.  =  S.  Kleinschmidt's  Grammatik  der  gronlandischen 
sprache,   vid.  Bibliographical  Survey  no.  47,  p.  56. 

Rasm.  Ordb.  =  J.  Kjer  and  Chr.  Rasmussen:  Dansk-gronlandsk 
Ordbog,  with  a  Greenlandic-Danish  supplement,  vid.  Biblio- 
graphical Survey  no.  38,  p.  54. 

Abbreviations  of  Place-Names,  vid.  p.  6. 
.)    Dialect  Districts  p.  182. 
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a  107,  109,  113,  117,  121,  148, 
152,  153,  156.  d  107,  109, 
113,147,152,154,156.  n  107, 
109,  112-113,  121,  153-154. 
a  107,  109,  113,  115.  a  110, 
113,  155.     ;i  107,  113. 

-a-^  173. 

accent,  vid.  dynamic  a.,  musical  a. 

Alaska  45,  182,  222-229,  230  ff., 
240, (252-253),  257  ff.,  273, 394. 

Algonkins  20,  392. 

amaroq  280,  319,  321. 

Ammassalik  Eskimo  40,  42-43, 
44  (note),  184.  language  of,  43, 
187,  202,  259,  393. 

Angmagssalik,  vid.  Ammassalik. 

analogical  formations  255,  263 
(note). 

analphabetical  system  8-9,  105, 
Table  II. 

Ari  fr65i  16. 

aspirated  fricatives 71,257.  {f)]ll. 
[;^]  86-87.  [c]  89, 396.  [/]  94. 
\<f']  102-103. 

aspiration  71,  395. 

assimilations  158  ff.,  168  ff.,  211. 
vocalic  ass.  161,172.  consonantal 
162-163  ff.,  171-172,  229-230, 
233,  238-239,  246-247,  256- 
260,  262-264.    \rn\  74,  82. 
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Atuagagdliutlt  65,  200,  214,  298, 
308,  395. 

b  71,73,219,224. 

Baffin  Land,  vid.  Central  Eskimo. 

Bartholin,  Thomas  50. 

Barton,  B.  S.,  58,  394. 

Bessels  38,  41. 

bilabial  95. 

Cape  York  Eskimo,  vid.  Smith  Sound. 

Careli  33,  37. 

cartography  30  ff. 

Central  Eskimo   212-215,  (222), 

235,  240-241,  263,  394. 
changes,  vid.  vowel  ch.,  consonantal 

ch.,     assimilations,     occasional 

changes. 
Clavering  42. 
Clavus,  Claudius  30-33,  37,  392- 

393. 
consonantal  changes  176-177, 188- 

195,  205-210,  214,  220,  249, 

259,  265,  267. 

d  71,  73,  219,224. 
dances,  drum  d.  62 ;  European  370. 
Davis,  John  34,  36,  49. 
dialects,  vid.  Eskimo ;  comparison 
of,  45. 
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diphthongs  156-157,  (161). 
drum-dances  61-62,  293-310. 
dynamic  accent,  vid.  stress. 

e  107,  112,  114,  153,  154.  a  112. 
s  109,  112.    e  107,  109,  113. 

e- 107-109.  e  109.  e  109,110, 

155. 
-Q-q  174. 

Egede,  Hans,  35,  53,  63. 
Egede,  Paul,  36,  53,  55,  63,  235, 

393. 
Eskimo,    wanderings    of,    15,  20, 

26-29,  37-48,  (260),  263-265; 

traces  of,    16-17,   41-42,   333 

(note),    397,     vid.    the    map; 

former  territory  of,  19-22,  397; 

linguistic  family  of,  45, 268-269 

grouping  of  dialects  47,  198- 

203,  203-229,   260,  264-265; 

number  of,  61  (and  note);  poetry 

of,  vid.  drum-dances. 

/[^]  71,102-3,147,204,219,257. 
Frobisher   34,  37,  49,    235-236, 
262-263,  264. 

g  71,  73,  219,  224. 

g  73,  81,  83-86,  202,  216,  219, 

(249-250),  257,  (273),  395. 
glides  145-152. 
glottal  stop  72. 
glottis  positions  71-72. 
Graah  184. 
Greely  41. 

Greenland,  name  of,  16. 
Greenlanders,  names  of,    8-9,  21 

(note),   (30),  (32),    36-37,  38, 

50  (no.  3-4),  321  (note  7);  vid. 

Eskimo. 


guttural  70,  325.    vid.  uvular. 

h  71,  72,  267,  324. 
Hafsbotninn  23,  25. 
haplology  170, 
Hauksbok  22-24. 
Historia  Norwegiae  26. 
hnisa  32,  35-36,  393. 
Humboldt's  glacier  41. 

/  107,  112,  114,  121,  146,  149, 
?  107,  112  (189,  193).  £  109. 
112,154.     c  109. 

igdluvigak,  vid.  iXhiviqaq. 

iXXuvi^aq  370. 

incorporation  242. 

infnjuk,  innuit  26. 

interjections  used  as  names  332. 

interpreter  11. 

inversion,  vid.  metathesis. 

itsaq  15. 

Irenicus,  Franciscus  32  (note). 

*it-  236. 

*itjr-  236,  261. 

Ivar  Bardsson  27-28, 

j  87-88,  204-209,  212,  220-222, 
233,  235-236,  256-260, 

k  71,81-83,395;  final  188-189; 

for  [5]  218,  223,  227-228. 
a:,  vid.  q. 
I  71,  86-87,  146,  204,  224,  232, 

257,  395. 
kajak  {qajaq)  33. 
Kaldlek,  Kala-Xit  26,  36-37,  290 

(note  2). 
kardlek,  vid,  Kaldlek. 
kateket  63. 
kiliwfaq,  kUi(faq  219,  257,  319, 

321, 
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Kleinscbmidt  54  (no.  34) ,  56 
(no.  47),  05-66,  96,(123),  146, 
(159),  166,  (168),  177,  187, 
(202),  212,  243  (note),  275 
(note),  278  (note).  Preface  XV. 

koukoriak,  ko'koriaq  319,  321 
(note  3). 

Kroksfjord  23-25. 

kussatariaq  319  (321,  note  3). 

kutattut  155,   178-180. 

I  73,  90,  93-95. 

/I  71,  90,  93-94,  146,  216,  224, 
257. 

labialization  147-151 ;  retrogres- 
sive 242. 

Labrador  19-20,  182,  203-212, 
221-222,  229  ff.,  257  ff.,  273, 
329. 

labials  95  ff. 

La  Hontan,  Baron  de,   19,  391. 

Lepsius,  C.  R.,  395. 

-liwoq  170,  171,  267. 

loanwords,  Norse  35-37,  Danish 
155,  287  (note),  316  (no.  10). 

loss  of  sound  172,  108-199,  246- 
247,  250,  251-252,  266-267. 

m  74,  95-96. 

Mackenzie  K.-  Eskimo   182,  216- 

222,  244,  246-249,  252,  257  ff. 
Markhara,  CI.,  394. 
Markland  18,  28,  263. 
metathesis     230-237,     253-254, 

261,   265. 
Micmac  21,  392. 
Miertsching,  J.  A.,  45  (note), 
migrations,  vid.  Eskimo. 
Mingan,  isles  de,  20. 
-uiiut  397. 


musical  accent  131-145  ;  cf.  decoy- 
sounds  324-326. 

-mut,  vid.  -mint.  • 

n  74,  90-91,  93;  final  188-189, 
200,  213,  215,  225. 

7}g,  vid.  71;  ngr,  vid.  T^- 

ri  (ng)  74,  81-83,  84-86,  201 ;  final 
188-189,  200,213,  215.225. 

71  {ngr)  74,81,201;  final  188-189, 
200,  213,  215. 

Nares  41. 

nasalization  73,  78,  153. 

Nepislguit  20-21,  391-392. 

Newfoundland  20-22,  28. 

Nice  fluvius  32,  393. 

Nicolai  V,  Pope,  bull  of,  28. 

Niger,  vid.  Clavus. 

Nor9rseta  23,  25. 

Norse  loanwords,  vid.   loanwords. 

0  109,  115,  154,  396. 

o,  vid.  end  of  the  index. 

0  109,  115.  0  112,  155.  0  109, 
110,  112.    0-  109,  115. 

-yq  VIA. 

occasional  changes  of  sound  116, 
167,  168,  177,178. 

Olaus  Magnus  33-34. 

Olearius,  A.,  35,  50. 

orthography,  principles  of,  9-14; 
value  of,  .46,  223  (note),  Klein- 
schmidt's,  146,  166,  202,  212, 
223,  (291  no.  4S  292  no.  7  2, 
304  no.  63  ^),  322,  vid.  Preface 
XV;  earlier  0.  218,236,(23.5, 
263),  321-322. 

p  71,  95-96,  216,  257-258,  395. 
phonetical  lists  5,  8-9;  y-list  97. 
palatalization  of  consonants  89, 93, 
26* 
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(152);  of  vowels  93,  (104),  119, 

146,  147,  152. 
Papinald  20-21. 
Peary  38,  184. 
Pining  29. 

pitcli,  vid.  musical  accent, 
plural,  mode  of  forming,  247-255. 
ps^'chological   remarks    118,  136, 

143-144. 

q  5,  75,  81,  210,  228,  227-229, 
396.  ^-75,188-189,  214,  239. 

qagsse,  qagge  274-275. 

qi'oqe  281. 

qiwittoq  319,  321  (note  2). 

quantity  120-125,166-168;  q.aud 
stress  127-129,  (159);  change 
of  q.  110,  129-131,  159-160, 
173-174,  247-251,  263. 

quXXoTliaq  278. 

quTlussutariaq  319. 

quvdlugiaq,  vid.  quXXoiliaq. 

r,  r    73,  76-77,    81,    152,  156; 

r  188-189,  193,  396. 
rn"73, 74, 82, 153,  233 ;  rTi,  r7i  82, 

201,  203,  210,  233. 
rng,  vid.  "q  {ngr). 
rq  76. 
p  71,77,81,  203-204;  224,232, 

395. 
plcp  for  \_q~\  216-219. 
rhythm  127, 129,  137-140. 
Rink,  H.,  35,  44,  52  (no.  20),  56 

(no.  51),  59  (no.  69-71),  61-62, 

185,  256,  290  (no.  3  «),  395. 
rounding  of  the  lips  95,  114-115; 

inner  rounding  111. 

s  88-90, 114,  117,  209,  260. 
Q  88-89, 146,  202,  233,  257. 


Schoner,  Schouer,  Joh.,  31,  32, 
33  (note). 

si-f^utd'q  280. 

Skraeling.  Scraeling  16,  18,  21-28, 
30,  36-37,  263-264;  language 
of  the  S.  21  (note). 

Smith  Sound  Eskimo  (C.  York)  38- 
39,  184,  393;  songs  of,  312, 
373;  language  of,  187,  200, 
203,  215,  393,  394. 

SniBfjall  24-25. 

Speculum  regale  22. 

Standard  alphabet  223  (note). 

stress  (dynamic  accent)  125-131, 
(137-140);  stress  and  quantity 
127-129,  (159);  change  of  s. 
129-131,  170-172,  247-248, 
251-255,  (257-258). 

suffixes  157,  164-166,  171-177; 
plural  s.  247-255;  verbal  s.  171, 
244,254,266-268;  -woq  175, 
199,  (266);  -po?ia  266;  -arma 
268 ;  nominal  etc.  s.  253-254, 
329-330;  possessive  s.  243-244, 
(253),  266  ff. 
suffixing,    principle   of,    158-159, 

329  ft:".,  vid.  incorporation, 
svarabhakti  155,  165. 
Swart,  v.  Clavus, 

t  71,  90-92,  260,  395;  tq  217, 
220-221;  ts  92,155,  190-191, 
202,  206-209,  217,  220-222, 
259-260,  396. 

-tq-  238-239,  253,  263. 

Tadoussak  21,  392. 

tempo  119-120,374. 

tenues  71,  395. 

teregiarsuk  273. 

*tiX-uk  267. 
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tone   lo5. 

u  108,  109,  115,  121,  146,  390; 

u  108-109,  112,  121,  154. 
y   154;   y  100,115,121;  i)   152, 

154;  0   108,112,  152,  154. 
Uiarteq  43. 

Umingman  nuna  38-39. 
unvoiced  fricatives,  vid.  aspirated  f. 
Upernawik  Eskimo  40,  264,  393. 
Upernivik,  vid.    Upernaicik. 
uvula  70. 
uvular  75-80,  81. 
uvularized  vowels  109-112,  (106), 

155. 
uvularized  consonants  153,  cf.  151. 
uvular  glide  152. 
uvularization  154,  164,  165,  166; 

retrogressive  241, 243-246, 250- 

254,  260-265.  ^ 

V  [_w\  73,  95-102,  147-151;  v-Iist 

97,  (9). 
wanderings,  vid.  Eskimo. 
Vesterbygd  17,  27. 
Vinland  17-18. 
vocal  harmony  155. 


voiced  sounds  73,81;  v.  fricatives 
172,  203-204,  217,  219,  257, 
267;  [r]  76;  JYJ  83-86;  [/J  87- 
88;  H  90;  M  96-102. 

vowel,  final  225. 

vowel-system  103-106,  107-108, 
109, 113. 

vowel-changes  117,  153-155,  159, 
161,  175,  196-199,  203,  211, 
234,240-241;  e>ja,jd  263 
(note). 

u  0  ij,  vid.  u. 

<p,  vid.  /. 

«/  112,  vid.  a  («). 

z  (voiced  s)  209,  215. 

Zweite  deutsche  Nordpolarfahrt  42. 

ce,  vid.  ci  (a). 

o,  0  111,  112;  vid.  o. 
Osterbygd  17,  28. 

0  0  i),  vid.  o. 


Misprints. 


9  1. 

40 

40 

72 
139 
153 

165 
168 
169 
172 
173 

176 

208 

)) 
240 
298 


1   from  below: 
10      „ 


15 
7 
3 

14 
10 
U 
13 
11 
14 


1-2 

12 

13 

9 


above : 


below ; 


above ; 


below : 


above : 


1903 read  1904 

Upeinawik „  Upernawik 

af    „  of 

lis  T      IS 

qerqnsiq )i  qerquaq 

arna-   „  urna- 

is-ip':iq    „  isip'dq 

kk  ~>k „  kk  >  k- 

atsipa ,,  atsipci' 

uwe ^. „  uwa 

29 „  19 

promontary „  promontorj 

!3-4     \  I  'J9-30 

5-6    '  )  "  31-32 

'  s c:  - 

utuq ,.  ut'uk 

iTiut'uq „  iriutak 

[iq  ir  Iq] „  [^2  ir  ip] 

ice-bedecked  mountain  „  iceberg 
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